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FOX-HUNTING. 
A DAY IN THE SHIRES. 
BY HENRY H. S. PEARSE (“PLANTAGENET ”), 


HERE is a touch of original barbarism in 
all field sports—at least that is what our 
critics say, and I am prepared to put aside 
all cause for controversy by admitting with- 
out hesitation that there is much truth in 
the charge. Nay, more, I am even disposed 
to know the very quality that squeamish 
sentimentalists condemn, and to regard the 
spirit of sport in its most ferocious out- 
bursts as the very antithesis of cold-blooded, 
wanton cruelty. 

If proof were required that the most typical hunt- 
ing-men are not insensible to animal suffering, one 
need only point to their tender care for horses and 
hounds, with which they have bonds of sympathy 
utterly inexplicable to people who are not sportsmen. 
A keen, bold rider may gallop his horse to a standstill 
in the rapture of hot pursuit, or put him at an almost 
impossible leap, staking life and limb’and neck of man 
and beast against the chance of holding a place in the 
first flight, but when that effort is over his hand will 
rival a woman’s in the tenderness of its caresses for 
the noble brute that has answered so generously to 
touch of whip or spur. This combination of fierce daring and feminine weakness has 
never been more elegantly expressed than in Whyte Melville’s stirring song, “The 
Place where the Old Horse Died.” The man who will jest at his own scars, and make 
light of a broken rib or a dislocated shoulder, can be moved to infinite pity for an 
injured hunter. But even if the capacity to greatly dare and stoically endure were only 
to be attained by the sacrifice of sympathy with animal suffering, it would, I fancy, be 
worth cultivating by any race in danger of overcivilization. Such qualities may be 
characteristic of original barbarism, but no nation has yet been able to find satisfactory 
substitutes for them. As tending to their development, there is no pursuit within reach 
of ordinary citizens in an old and populous country that can for a moment compare 
with the moving accidents of fox-hunting. Very few sportsmen, however, stand in need 
of this excuse for the passion that possesses them. 

A defense of the chase on high moral grounds would sound to them very like cant, 
and a fox-hunter worthy of the name may well dispense with the services of an 
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apologist. If there be any foreigner who 
believes that the sturdy manhood of Great 
Britain is in danger of being played out, 
let him make a tour of the rural districts 
of the island from November to March. 
Taking a map of ordinary scale, one can- 
not put his finger on any spot outside the 
densely peopled cities, between Land’s 
End and John O’Groats, and say, “ Here 
is a place where the music of hounds is 
never heard!”’ Every county has its two 
or three, and some a dozen, packs of fox- 
hounds, hunting here up to the outskirts 
of busy towns surrounded by networks of 
railways, and there amid the stillness and 
silence of mighty mountain ranges far from 
“the madding crowd.” On rugged heights 
where no horse could find secure foothold, 
their loved bell-like 
chorus may be heard 
cleaving the thin air 
and echoing from 
rock to rock, with 
the accompaniment 
of shrill cheers from 
sturdy hillmen who 
follow on foot from 
morn to _ even-tide 
without sign of fa- 
tigue. These, how- 
ever, are rather the 
by-ways of sport, 
and to make acquain- 
tance with fox-hunt- 
ing in its more con- 
ventional phases one 
must needs follow 
great Nimrod’s foot- 
steps to the classic 
fields where Hugo 
Meynell, John Ward, 
Osbaldiston, Assheton Smith, Anstruther 
Thomson, and many other masters of 
woodcraft graduated. Not there will one 
find the science of hunting practiced in its 
highest development ; but there, alone of 
all countries in the world, may one see the 
art of riding to hounds illustrated in every 
variety of style. 

To describe hound work, pure and sim- 
ple, with the incidents of a long hunting 
run, I should have to take as my theme a 
fixture in some remote provincial hunt, 
where plough and pasture alternate with 
deep woodlands. A day with wild Jack 
Parker, of the Sinnington, and his trencher- 
fed pack, among Yorkshire dales; or with 
Mr. Lawrence’s half-bred Welch hounds 
in the coverts of Monmouthshire, or with 
any of the Devonshire fox-hounds, where 
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open moors and densely wooded coombes 
are the haunts of foxes, wild as their na- 
tive hills, would best illustrate the science 
of woodcraft, and all the minutiz about 
which Beckford, Delmé, Radcliffe, and the 
author of “ Notitia Venatica’’ discoursed 
so learnedly. 

We might then begin with the earth- 
stopper, on his lonely midnight rounds in 
storms of snow orrain. Following the track 
of hisambling pony, and guided by the pale 
gleam of his lantern through the mists, we 
might watch him as he bent to work under 
the dripping twigs of bramble and hazel, 
or rolled a great stone into the mouth of 
some cavernous hole among a “clitter of 
rocks,” as they say in the west country. 
We might learn from him much concerning 
the dissipated habits 
of the red race—male 
members of which 
follow very much the 
customs of men about 
town, devoting their 
nights to feasting or 
flirtation and their 
days to rest and sleep. 
In regard to the lat- 
ter, no bachelor of 
the Albany could be 
more fastidious in 
the choice of quar- 
ters. Should a be- 
lated worker find the 
door of his regular 
abode closed against 
him, he always knows 
where to seek cozy 
shelter in the warm- 
est corner of a gorse 
covert, or the dry 
top-growth of a grassy hedgerow. In the 
spring-time, when his “ fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love,” he is apt to wander 
far from his familiar haunts and make his 
bed wherever the first flush of dawn lights 
on him. All these are habits of which 
the earth-stopper, in his nocturnal watches, 
takes careful note, and he knows the ex- 
act hour of every season when improvised 
doors should be stopped at night to keep 
the gay old dog out, or put to after day- 
break to shut the vixen securely in. 

About such details as earth-stoppers and 
their duties, however, the merry sportsmen 
who throng the midland shires concern 
themselves only when a brilliant burst is 
brought to a premature end by the cunning 
fox slipping into a drain that has been 
overlooked. Hunting the dray of a wild 
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rover from his midnight foraging grounds not many countries nowadays so scantily 
to some distant lair is also a tedious detail stocked that this preliminary to a find need 
of woodcraft in which the Meltonian would _ be resorted to, but in some very provincial 
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disdain to take part, even if he could tear corners of the land, and notably among 
himself from his bed at the chill hour when Welsh mountains and Cumberland fells, 
our grandfathers’ sport began. There are the custom is still pursued. Fashionable 
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midland fields would dwindle to very small 
proportions indeed if half a dozen coverts 
were drawn blank, and the ardor of thirst- 
ing youths would ooze away if they had to 
watch hounds patiently puzzling out a cold 
scent for an hour or two before the fun, 
fast and furious, began. Yet their languid 
regard for creature comforts is only a harm- 
less affectation after all. ‘The first note of 
horn or hound sends the hot blood tingling 
through their veins, and when once they 
have thrown off the cloak of conventional 
unconcern, it must be a formidable ob- 
stacle that can balk them, and a long run 
that takes the keen edge off their rivalry. 

If we elect to throw in our lot with 
glorious Tom Firr and the Quorn ; to meet 
Will Goodall with his Pytchley bitches at 
Weedon or Crick; Frank Gillard and his 
bright Belvoir tans at Piper Hole, where 
the “ partickler purty landscape ”’ of Belvoir 
Vale unfolds a pleasant prospect before 
us ; or Gillson and the Cottesmore at Lang- 
ham’s far-famed Ranksborough gorse, there 
will be nearly the same brilliant galaxy of 
sporting celebrities, only with a different 
setting. Let us make for ourselves, then, 
an imaginary fixture at some centre that is 
surrounded by the most characteristic fea- 
tures of all these favored countries, and 
watch the gay cavalcades from different 
points converge at the trysting-place. 

A few farmers, well mounted, neatly at- 
tired in black coats and workmanlike cords, 
and bearing about them no visible signs of 
depression, are first to appear at the meet. 
Then follow rough-riders of the Dick 
Christian order, on raw young ones, quali- 
fying for hunters’ certificates, or queer- 
tempered animals that need some schooling 
yet, though the season is far spent, and 
many a hard run ought to have taken the 
devil out of them. The Leicestershire 
rough-rider is saz generis, and his exact 
counterpart is not to be found in any other 
hunting country that I know of. Long 
training has made him amenable to every 
form of discipline exacted by the M. F. H., 
and he is never out of his proper place, no 
matter what other people may be doing. 
He betakes himself now to a quiet out-of- 
the-way corner where hounds are not likely 
to come within reach of his restive horse’s 
heels, and whenever the rush for a start 
may begin, he will display marvelous tact 
in getting clear of the ruck to cut outa line 
for himself. His nether limbs have been 
battered out of all shapeliness by frequent 
fractures, so that he seems to have no grip 
of the saddle, and his hands look too rigid 
to yield the fraction of an inch in play; but 
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somehow he has the knack of sitting like a 
jackanapes, never off, and he can squeeze 
the veriest jade over a stiff line of country. 

There is a blaze of scarlet along the lane 
yonder, and flashes of white between the 
thorn fences as the hounds are brought up, 
followed by groups of gorgeously arrayed 
gallants. ‘The huntsman and his whips 
are turned out in the perfection of neat- 
ness, their breeches spotless, and every item 
of equipment scrupulously bright. The 


‘twenty couples of hounds have the glossy 


bloom of faultless condition, as if this were 
only the beginning instead of the fag end of 
ahard season. And now the throng grows 
denser every minute. The master threads 
his way through a maze of vehicles and a 
mass of horsemen, exchanging courteous 
greetings with friends or strangers alike. 
Four-in-hands, tandems, and smart bug- 
gies come in quick succession to choke 
the crowded highway. Covert-hacks are 
dexterously exchanged for hunters. Fair 
damsels throw aside wraps and newmarkets 
to appear in all the bewitching simplicity 
of dainty habits, or the more pronounced 
combinations of masculine cut, with open 
coats, snowy vests, folded cravats, masher 
collars, and allthe latest triumphs of sarto- 
rial ingenuity. There is mounting in hot 
haste, for the word has been given to draw 
a favorite gorse brake not two miles away, 
and that isa sure find. The February sun- 
shine is screened by soft clouds, “ the wind 
in the east most forbiddingly keen,” and all 
the conditions favorable to a brilliant run, 
if only a stout traveler can be induced to 
lead pursuers across the fair pastures that 
stretch far away to a hazy line of coverts 
yonder. The keen-faced huntsman, lithe, 
wiry and active as a boy yet, gets his hounds 
through the thicket of restless heels with 
quiet coolness whick no confusion can 
ruffle. ‘Then begins an eager rush for short 
cuts to the covert-side, only restrained by 
the master’s imperative “ Hold hard, gentle- 
men! Let hounds go first, if you please.” 
A Yorkshire dealer, who has been extolling 
the young horse he bestrides as a wonder- 
ful fencer who does not “ jump from here 
to there, but from here to yonder,” begins 
looking already by way of putting these 
exceptional leaping powers to the proof, 
but he will have quite enough of that in 
the legitimate course of things before the 
day is over. 

At length the foremost squadrons are 
marshaled quietly, in compact order, beside 
a five-acre brake—all keeping a little down 
wind so that the fox may be forced to 
break covert towards that inviting stretch 
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“IT IS THE HORSE IN AND THE MAN ON THE RIGHT SIDE.” 








of verdant pastures with its heavy thorn 
fences, tall bullfinches, stiff oxen and 
gleaming brook, brimful from recent rains. 
If kindly fortune should take us that way, 
how soon the field will be squandered, the 
faint-hearted follower stopped, and the 
reckless brought to grief! There is little 
danger that hounds will chop their fox 
before he can get well away. He must be 
a sound sleeper indeed if the tramp of five 
hundred horses and the voices of his foes 
have not roused him to alert action before 
our huntsman’s “Loo in yoi, wind him, 
bo-oys !”’ gives peremptory notice to quit. 

There is no sign of movement, however, 
except where the hounds are working 
through tangled growth of sedge and brier 
with ceaseless waving of their “‘ rush-grown 
tails,” as Somerville phrases it, and for a 
while no whimper is heard. Impetuous 
spirits are beginning to be a little dashed 
by the dread that this brake may for once 
be blank; then a light challenge is heard 
from a bitch that never lies, and the hunts- 
man answers with a cheer. To that sound 
every hound flies eagerly, and the chorus 
of their music clangs like a carillon. An- 
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“* AND TOPS THE NEXT GATE.”’ 


other brief pause, while hearts beat high, 
hats are thrust tightly down, horses are 
pressed up to their bits, and the squadrons 
stand in severed ranks like cavalry waiting 
for the bugle to sound a charge. 

Now there rises at the far corner, clear 
and shrill, a “ Gone away!” that electrifies 
everybody. Hounds are out in a twinkling 
as their huntsman dashes forward with a 
spirit-stirring “ Hoic, holloa,” and a few 
short, sharp blasts of his horn. Then the 
headlong rush of a hundred horsemen 
sweeps like a thundering mountain torrent 
down the slope. In that glowing stream 
a few dark habits flutter, and all the first 
flight men and women charge a blackthorn 
fence abreast. By this time the pack is half 
a field ahead, rising with ferocious dash, 
and skimming like a flock of wild doves 
over the grass. Three or four men are 
down in the ditch, more than one loose horse 
is sailing along in gay career, rejoicing to 
be free, and the boldest riders have to 
harden their hearts as they face a ragged 
bullfinch with a broad grip towards them, 
and a stiff ox-rail a yard or two on the far 
side. Some take a strong feel of their 
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bridles and pull back into a hand gallop, 
hoping by a double effort to negotiate the 
obstacle cleverly ; others send their horses 
out at steeplechase pace, riding for an 
almost certain fall, but trusting that by 
sheer impetus they may be able to clear 
the timber or smash it. There is a sharp 
crunching of thorn twigs, a fepeated rap- 
ping of hoofs on the timber, a loud crash as 
one gallant horse breasts the rail, shivers it 
into atoms, staggers, and recovering him- 
self, goes on again in hot pursuit ; the dull 
thuds of some heavy falls, and then all who 
are left of the line that swept so proudly 
down hill at the outset speed on, ashattered 
section of their former strength, but with 
two dainty habits still proudly holding their 
places in the first flight. 

The road-riding division has _ been 
swiftly scattered in all directions. One 
column is galloping hard towards some 
well-known coverts five miles off. Regard- 
less of the fact that our fox would have to 
travel dead up wind every yard of the way 
to reach there, these skirters place con- 
fidence in their pilot, who boldly asserts 
his knowledge of the hunted one’s point, 
because he has taken “ that very line twice 
before.” It is strange how some men, who 
might go straight enough across country 
if left to their own devices, will often 
follow the lead of a rank impostor of this 
order simply because he can ride like a de- 
mon after dinner “across the walnuts and 
the wine,” and is always taken at his own 
valuation until found out. Nobody ever 
saw him perform the daring feats he has 
been credited with, but many have followed 
him mile after mile on the “’ard ’igh 
road,” and kept the secret carefully to them- 
selves, lest in exposing him they should have 
to confess how they alsorodethe run. Not 
that one exposure would abash him much, 
for he has always a variety of excuses 
ready to explain why he failed to get 
through the crowd at the start, or took a 
wrong turn at a critical point, and so had 
to make up his lost ground by a short cut. 
Resplendent in garb of closest conformity 
with conventional ideas—a single-breasted 
coat, long in the waist and with square-cut, 
ample skirts, beneath which are just visi- 
ble the faultless folds of breeches that fit 
like skin about his knees; boots without 
a wrinkle or a blemish in the brilliancy of 
their enamel; delicately tinted tops that 
are not the fraction of an inch too long or 
too short for Fashion’s fastidious eye; a 
cravat which quaint old Jack Parker would 
say “ must have been starched and ironed 
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on him,” and a gardenia in his button- 
hole—this youth is, from the crown of his 
polished silk hat to the buckle of his silver 
spurs, the perfection of scrupulous neat- 
ness, and the ideal presentment of a Mel- 
tonian sportsman ; but his riding to hounds 
is a melancholy delusion. Conspicuous by 
the obtrusive correctness of his “get up,” 
he is the centre of much misplaced admi- 
ration among the fair at every meet ; and, 
equally conspicuous now as he heads the 
torrent that rolls down a lane, he is the 
subject of misplaced confidence also. 

Once thrown into the wake of such a 
pilot and fairly committed to a road, while 
Leicestershire hounds are flying like swal- 
lows over the grass four fields away— 


‘* Not a nose to the ground, not a stern in the air,” 


even you, bold rider, know how next to 
impossible is the chance of getting to them 
again. Like a stout swimmer caught in a 
rapid, from which all struggles to escape are 
vain, you can only float on with the foam- 
ing current, deafened by its din, paralyzed 
by its force, and hurl anathemas at the 
unconscious head of that weak being whose 
example led you to plunge into mid-stream. 
If he had shown the white feather palpably 
you would never have followed him ; but it 
is the boastful funker’s characteristic that 
he never gives you cause to suspect the 
fear that is in him. He looked up to the 
last stride like going at that bullfinch, but 
just then the hounds seemed to swing 
round a little. He saw this, and in a 
second was shaping his swift course for 
the nearest gate; you hesitated, thinking 
he must surely know the country best, and, 
having hesitated, were lost. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I con- 
demn no man merely because he shirks a 
big jump, for not all of us have the nerve 
or the confidence, the horsemanship or the 
quick, resolute judgment to hold our own 
with hounds when they are racing hard 
over astrongly-fenced country. Such gifts 
in combination are not vouchsafed to one 
in every hundred, even among those who 
hunt with the Quorn, and he who frankly 
admits that nothing would tempt him to 
put his horse at any obstacle more formid- 
able than a sheep hurdle may be a sports- 
man to the backbone, worthy of our 
highest respect ; but Leicestershire is not 
quite the country for him. Only a man’s 
assumption of courage and attempts to 
cloak his cowardice make him and the 
action ridiculous. Nor would I for a 
moment hint, as John Warde once did, the 
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fastidiousness which marks Meltonians in 
matters of hunting costume is a sign of 
effeminate weakness. A perfectly dressed 
man is never out of place except in the ruck ; 
and to do the most foppish youths justice, 
it must be said that funking is not their 
characteristic fault. Digby Collins, one of 
the quietest, boldest, and best riders to 
hounds in his day that any “provincial ” 
country, or the shires for that matter, could 
boast, summed up the exquisite’s character 
in brief when he said: “ Your true hunting 
dandy would as soon think of omitting 
those minutiz and obvious sacrifices to the 
Graces as he would of turning aside from a 
nasty place for fear of soiling them ; and if 
he can carry his splendors well to the front 
for forty minutes from Ranksboro’ Gorse or 
the Coplow, nor fear to smirch them in the 
muddy waters of the Whissendine, who 
shall blame him?” 

There are half a dozen of this type 
holding their own now in the first flight, 
from whose doings our thoughts have been 
for a few brief moments turned aside. 
Dandies they are in every detail, scrupu- 
lous even as to the correct length and 
width of the bow above their boots, and 
fond of personal adornment as the bewitch- 
ing maiden whose white-vested habit has 
flashed past them once or twice, and whose 
presence has nerved them to all that man 
dare do. The wiry huntsman, full of dash 
and fire for all his fifty years, rides straight 
as he rode it from Waterloo Gorse nearly 
a quarter of a century ago; and the mas- 
ter, hoping to shake off the incubus of 
exuberant youth, puts his horse at the 
stiffest timber, where nothing but fine 
nerve in a Crisis can save him from a 
crushing fall. But neither these nor the 
hounds, turn which way they will, can get 
half a field away from those half-dozen 
dandies who charge an oxen as their 
soldier forefathers did a line of infantry, 
and count fifteen rapturous minutes with 
the Quorn as worth a cycle of slow hunting 
in Clayshire. 

As the line of chase bends down wind a 
little, and the bitches can no longer drive 
at topmost speed, they are in danger of 
being overridden. One youth, more reck- 
less than the rest, lands over a double 
almost on top of the pack. The master’s 
reprimand is muttered in D minor, but he 
looks unutterable language, against which 
the thickest hide should not be armor- 
proof. The offending youth, however, 
speeds on with unruffled composure, his 
imperturbability reminding one of another 
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thrusting pursuer in a distant hunt whose 
propensity for pressing hounds off a line 
the M. F. H. ironically rebuked by re- 
questing him to take particular care not to 
jump on one of them, as it was a special 
favorite. Not a jot abashed, the youth 
replied : ‘I have a shocking bad memory 
for hounds, and I am afraid he will have 
to take his chance with the others.” 

If our fox had held on up-wind he 
could not have stood before hounds another 
mile at the pace they drove over those first 
ten meadows. But now the line bends 
with a sharper curve from the easterly 
breeze, and the speed slackens somewhat, 
but only just enough to let the second 
flight up as we find our faces set straight 
at the brook that never fails to thin a Lei- 
cestershire field. We can already see the 
willow trees that mark its course. One 
ragged thorn fence and two furlongs of 
furrowed water-meadow lie between us 
and the yawning channel. That fence 
does not look forbidding; but ride at it 
carefully, for old gaps unmended mean 
that there is some other obstacle beyond. 
It may be broad, it may be deep, and the 
branches droop as if over a ditch, but you 
cannot afford to chance anything now. A 
crumpler here would take half the remain- 
ing breath out of steeds already sorely 
pressed, and you will want it all for a 
bigger effort presently. That warning 
came not a minute too soon. The old 
horse pricks his ears, but his rush had best 
be restrained. Sloping ground on the far 
side tells of a deep drop, and the horse 
that goes fast at that will want ready hands 
controlled by iron nerves to save him as he 
lands. ‘There goes one! With just a turn 
too much speed put on at sight of a broad 
ditch and rotten banks, he spanned the 
chasm, but that drop was more than wearied 
forelegs could stand as they struck the 
steep slope. A falter, a peck, a heavy 
thud, and the rider executes a somersault 
two yards clear of the prostrate steed. 
Now watch how a workman deals with the 
obstacle. He seems to go at it just as 
fast, but by a firm, light feel of the mouth 
he has collected his horse for a supreme 
effort. The impetus is just enough and 
no more; the distance has been measured 
to a nicety ; the hunter, well bred and high 
mettled, leaps “from the hand” without a 
pause, lands lightly as a bird, and like a 
bird skims on again. 

There has been no check yet, but just 
a brief pause where the fox changed his 
course, and hounds are driving on as if he 




















were now only a field ahead of them. The 
scent is breast-high and they have no need 
to stoop to it. Nor do they throw their 
tongues freely ; the pace is too good for 
that. Like cavalry charging with a broad 
front, they carry what sportsmen call a 
good head. At every twist and turn there 
is keen rivalry for the lead, as first one and 
then another flashes out in front and swings 
to the scent like a yacht keeling over on a 
new tack or a swallow turning in mid-air. 
There is just a shrill whimper then, and 
the whole pack wheels to it as if at word 
of command. Fifteen: minutes, full of 
more incidents than can be crowded into 
the hours of an ordinary day, have passed 
since our fox was halloa’d away. ‘The 
hundreds from amgng whose thundering 
heels the tail hounds had to make hazard- 
ous way as we sped over the first broad 
meadow, have dwindled down to a twen- 
tieth of their number, and now we are 
heading straight for the sluggish brook, 
which is so full now that we cannot see 
where its slimy banks have been worn hol- 
low by the slow curves and eddies of its 
summer current or the first rushes of win- 
ter floods. 

The riding and spurring o’er Canobie 
Lea was as nothing to the rush with which 
men wheel right and left, galloping hard to 
find a gate and avoid the water. It is 
‘* No shallow dry ditch, with a hurdle to screen it, 

That cocktail imposture a steeple-chase brook ; 

But the flood-fretted banks tell as plain, if we 

mean it, . 
The less we shall like it the longer we look.” 


How that “dream of the Old Meltonian” 
rings in our ears as we clench our teeth 
hard, sit down in our saddles and ride for 
the brook! There are not twenty follow- 
ers left with the pack now, and not more 
than half of them look as if they mean 
going. 

The quiet, determined horseman who 
negotiated that last awkward drop so 
cleverly (typical of the best man of any 
country, whether in Leicestershire or the 
most remote provinces), is taking a line of 
his own, but without any sign of shirking 
or hesitation. At one point a light thorn- 
fence half screens the brook, and he goes 
for it at that point, well knowing that the 
roots of bushes will give him firm ground 
to take off from; and as to the sort of 
place on which he may land, he is content 
to take his chance. Catching firm hold of 
his horse’s head, but so lightly that there is 
no perceptible increase of pressure on bit 
or bridle, he sends an electric thrill of sym- 
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pathy along the reins. A strong squeeze 
of the knees, just one touch of the spur, 
and they go at it best speed. Like a bullet 
the good steed flies through the screen of 
slender twigs, hangs a brief beat of time 
above the glittering water, and with just 
a scramble where the hollow bank gives 
way, is On ferra firma once more. It was 
a yawner indeed—broad as a Lincolnshire 
dyke, deep enough to engulf horse and 
rider, and gloomy as the Styx. One fair 
pursuer goes at it where the huntsman 
leads, and, thanks to her pilot’s quick eye 
for selecting a sound place, gets over 
cleverly. The other races hard at a bend 
where ceaseless eddies have worn a wider 
channel. The little teeth are clenched 
tightly, and every nerve in her slender 
frame is tingling with excitement. The 
gallant thoroughbred shares this feeling, 
and, big as the effort is, he will not be 
balked. With nostrils dilated and quiver- 
ing, eyes straining forward, and every mus- 
cle at tension, he bounds boldly forward, 
and rather by impetus of speed than any 
palpable exertion of his own, flies across 
the broad chasm. It is a hair’s breadth too 
much at this point even for his superb 
leaping powers to compass ; the hind feet 
drop in, but fortunately find hold on a 
lower submerged shelf. The rider’s lithe, 
light figure is instinctively thrown forward, 
the plucky steed has his head, and by a 
second effort such as the underbred cock- 
tail seldom makes, he carries his rider 
safely ashore, shakes his dripping quarters, 
and a minute later is speeding on beside 
the pack again. 

On either hand the splash and gurgle of 
waters tell that somebody has gone down. 
In the one case it is the horse in, the man 
on the right side, with reins in hand and 
rueful contemplation on his face; in the 
other it is a man in mid-stream, spluttering 
and gesticulating for the help of a friendly 
hunting crop, while his recreant steed, with 
sweating flanks and straining eyes, looks 
over the brink at him. 

A minute later hoofs are clattering 
hard against the unyielding oak of stiff 
post and rails, whereat one horse, that has 
been done to a turn in his efforts to catch 
the first flight, rises impotently out of sticky 
ground. His knees hit the top bar, which 
scarcely bends before the weight, and 
turning heels over head, he falls heavily on 
his rider. Fortunately the ground is soft 


and there are no ribs broken, but all the 
fiery spirit has been pumped out of both 
Now we 


horse and rider by this disaster. 
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cross one of the modern curses to fox- 
hunting in the midlands—a newly cut rail- 
way—go slowly over the next field, jump 
the bank and binders up-hill into a road- 
way, and then come to our first real check 
at the end of twenty fast minutes. 

Up to this point there has been more 
riding than hunting ; but what Meltonian 
has eyes for hounds, or cares about them, 
while they lead the field at highest speed 
if only they furnish musical accompaniment 
enough for him to ride by? ‘Those twenty 
minutes, full of dash and keen rivairy, are 
to him worth all the slow hunting runs 
ever chronicled, and the delight of watch- 
ing hounds puzzle out a cold scent or drive 
a fox through dense woodlands where no 
man can ride to them, and when only by 
their sonorous music one can know which 
way the tide of chase is rolling, is to him 
a sensation unknown. At this first check, 
which means that either the fox will beat 
his pursuers or that they will have to hunt 
him patiently to death, the man who comes 
out simply to ride would fain go home 
again, were it not that a fresh fox may be 
found presently, and another fast scurry 
give him the opportunities of steeple- 
chasing distinction for which his soul 
craves, 

There is a popular superstition that the 
typical Leicestershire huntsman is very 
much of the same mind on these points 
—that, having got off the line of one fox, he 
will neither give hounds time to make 
their own cast nor complete the work with 
painstaking science himself, but will sim- 
ply fling forward in a half-circle, like an 
over-eager hound. ‘That, if he fails to hit 
off a scent in this dashing fashion, he will 
gallop straight to the nearest brake and 
find a fresh fox, thereby getting credit for 
a wonderfully clever cast from those who 
have been too far behind to see what hap- 





pened, or too inexperienced to know. 
These things, or something like them, 


happen, it is true, when hounds come to 
their first check before there has been time 
to shake off the crowd. A huntsman who 
could not practice little deceptions of this 
kind at times without making either his 
pack or himself hopelessly wild, would be 
as useless in the shires as a hound that 
had not the courage to thread its way 
among hundreds of heels, and slip through 
the torrent of mad pursuers when the 
“gone away’”’ has been sounded. I have 
seen such methods resorted to with brilliant 
success by Will Goodall of the Pytchley, 
by Neill of the Cottesmore, and Tom Firr of 
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the Quorn, when the throng pressed so 
persistently that hounds had no chance to 
hunt. But the perfection of breeding and 
training is attested by the fact that, though 
frequently lifted thus, all three packs will 
stoop readily to a scent when they have 
room, make their own casts with dash, not 
waiting with heads up for their huntsman 
to help them whenever they come to a 
difficulty, and hunt a cold line as cleverly 
as any “ provincial”’ pack. 

There is not much time to “leave ’em 
alone,” or practice slow tactics now, for 
the thunder of road-riders rolls down the 
wind, and in a few minutes more the pres- 
ence of hundreds may spoil all that would 
have been possible with a field of only fifty 
followers. Still the, huntsman will not 
hurry. The hounds probably know more 
than he does, and he knows enough to be 
sure that a mistake made at the first check 
can rarely be retrieved. There is a little 
feathering and waving of sterns on the line 
our fox has come; then a few couples try 
forward without success, and then, as if 
actuated by one impulse, they all swing 
round in a wide self-cast. In this there is 
no flashy wildness, but perfect steadiness 
and close work, yet nothing to suggest the 
style of harriers. 

See one hound as he circles round, stops 
suddenly, stoops to the furrow, feathers 
along it for a few yards, and then throws 
his tongue lightly. “Hoic to Festive! 
hoic together! Hurrah for the blood of 
Belvoir Fallible!"’ shouts the huntsman, 
all animation in a second at the sound. 
Every hound flies to where Festive spoke, 
but they do not stop to “ quest ” the scent 
and make sure of it for themselves, as 
harriers would. Each, jealous of honors 
and striving for the lead, flies eagerly for- 
ward to feel for the line a fewyards in ad- 
vance of his rivals. So, one after the 
other, they take up the cry until all burst 
out in a clamorous chorus, and speed over 
the open once more. 

Luckily, we are set going just in time, 
and straight for a line of frowning bull- 
finches, where network of thorns to be 
bored through, and ox-rails and ditches to 
be got over somehow, would stall off the 
faint-hearted. A minute‘later the road- 
riding division in all their might would 
have been upon us, but now they are left 
behind again. There is a gorse covert 
ahead, where fresh foxes are sure to be on 
foot, and if only we change to any of these, 
our hunted one may save his brush after 
all. But Will, the whipper-in, slips round 
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as fast as he can to the fox side as hounds 
dash into the cover. 

A red-roan steers away when he gets 
there, but it is not the right animal, and 
Will stops the leading hounds when they 
come to him. Then all is silence. But 
what is that old bitch doing in the dry 
ditch beside the boundary fence? Our 
huntsman has one eye on her, the other 
on the uplands a field or two off. Yes, 
that’s it. Something brown is stealing 
along a furrow. The fox has never gone 
into this gorse, but skirted it, his cunning 
telling him that he might thus delay pur- 
suers and throw them off on a.false scent. 
Two or three light touches of the horn 
bring hounds to him. In a cluster they 
follow him as he crashes through a bull- 
finch and tops the next gate. He takes 
them along as if they were running in view, 
but at one wave of his hand when he comes 
where the fox was last viewed, they spread 
out like a fan, own to the scent with notes 
of joy, and take us on again mile after 
mile, their pace quickening as the power 
of horses to rise at a leap begins to flag. 

A welcome breathing space comes when 
hounds enter a chain of woods in which 
our fox is certain to pause for a while. 
But here the huntsman gives his quarry 
little time to rest. His voice rings out in 
answer to every whimper from a hound he 
can trust, and so they keep driving straight 
through for the far end. Evidently our 
fox is a stout-hearted traveler, who does 
not mean to dwell and be caught like a rat 
inatrap. He will run until he can run no 
longer, and then die like a gentleman. 
Shall we be there to see, or is the end yet 
afar off ? 

The bold first flightman, whose example 
disproves the fallacy that a hard rider 
neither cares nor knows anything about 
hound work, shall be our guide still. 
Watch him as he moves quietly through 
the rides of this wood—his eye quick to 
take in all that each hound is doing, his 
ear sensitive to every sound, while he may 
seem to be noting nothing. He knows in- 
stinctively, though he may never have seen 
the pack before, when a hound is lying 
with the reckless clamor of youth, or with 
the half-closed mouth and faint whimper 
of long-continued weakness for riot, or 
when another is telling the truth with hot 
outspoken tongue. Directly that last wel- 
come sound reaches him, followed by Will’s 
view-halloa, he is out of the wood like an 
arrow from the bow, and with the pack as 
it comes together in the open. 
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Two fields have been crossed, and we 
begin to realize that the fox’s point must 
be a well-known stronghold of the neigh- 
boring hunt where tree-tops can be seen in 
the hazy distance ; but his gallant effort to 
reach it is in vain. We see by the way 
hounds begin to twist and turn that the 
hunted one’s sinewy limbs are beginning 
to fail him, though his courage holds out 
to the last. There is no need to nurse 
your horse any longer, for the chase is 
near its end, and you may push over wet 
meadow or deep plough without fear. You 
cannot override hounds now or turn them 
from the line, for see, their hackles are up ; 
that low, fierce growl means that they have 
caught a view of the sinking fox, and the 
shrill scream that makes every fibre tingle 
with excitement is a death-knell. 

A minute later the clear “ Whaw! 
whoop!” rings out over the tattered rem- 
nants for which hounds are struggling 
and wrangling. The superb young horse- 
woman, whose daring deeds have put many 
a bold Meltonian to shame, is handed a 
trophy which Diana might proudly hang 
at her saddle-bow, for it is the brush of 
as good a fox as ever led his pursuers 
a fast forty minutes over Leicestershire 
pastures, 

It may justly be objected that a run like 
this is not typical of the terrific rush as of 
a whirlwind, the brilliant burst for fifteen 
minutes with hounds racing every yard of 
the way from find to finish, and the reck- 
less rivalry that goes to make up all that 
is most characteristic of a run in the shires. 
But my answer is, that these fast scurries 
are not fox-hunting, and I have chosen 
rather to describe the incidents of a run 
that may be seen once in a season, but not 
oftener, in the much vaunted shires; or 
with the “blue and buff” followers of the 
Badminton or the tawny coats of Ather- 
stone; with the Warwickshire, the Fitz- 
william, the Cheshire, the Vale of White 
Horse, or any of the leading provincial 
hunts. 

Of the minutiz of wilder sport in coun- 
tries where hounds must do all the work 
and mere riding is at a discount, I shall 
have to write in another article. The 
happy hunting-grounds of old England are 
being rapidly hemmed in by railways and 
curtailed by the abnormal growth of man- 
ufacturing centres, but fox-hunting flour- 
ishes still, and there are many counties 
wherein the cheery notes of horn and 
hound may be heard from October to 
May. : 
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BY D. 


Many a dog is ruined for the field by 
injudicious training. With all the good in- 
tentions in the world he trains his puppy 
to retrieve, using a stick or a stone, and 
encourages him to chase the sparrows in 
the street, because, forsooth, he thinks that 
checking him would have the effect of blunt- 
ing his hunting enthusiasm when on game. 
The result is a dog that reduces the birds 
to a pulp while retrieving them, and who 
rushes about the covert at railroad speed, 
hundreds of yards ahead of the gun, flush- 
ing the birds far out of range, and chasing 
everything he sees, until, exhausted, he is 
forced to return to his master and rest. 

The following lines are penned espec- 
ially for the benefit of the sportsman (and 
his name is legion) who pursues this mode 
of training (?) in the hope that his next 
spaniel, taught under the rules laid down 
in this article, will be at least an improve- 
ment on the one he at present owns. 

Before commencing work, remember 
that you must always be firm but kind, 
and that above all things you must not lose 
your temper with your pupil. Never give 
in to the dog ; always make him do what he 
is told. Be sure that he knows what he is 
being punished for when it becomes nec- 
essary to do so, and don’t delay the pun- 
ishment long enough for him to forget 
for what he is being corrected. Do not 
stint your praise when he does well. 

The first lesson to be taught is retrieving. 
The nearer the puppy is to two months old 
the better, in my opinion, for our purpose. 
Some writers recommend waiting until he 
has lost his milk teeth and the new ones 
are well grown in, as they say that a dog 
taught to retrieve before getting rid of 
these first teeth is apt to be hard-mouthed in 
retrieving birds, etc. ; but the experience of 
the writer has been that if properly taught, 
however young, the puppy will not develop 
that evil habit. If a youngster of any “go,” 
he can be taught more easily at that age, 
though a dull one cannot be taken in hand 
so early. 

Roll an old and soft woolen sock into a 
ball, then sit down and call your pupil to 
you. Push the ball in his face to attract 
his attention to it, making him try to take 
hold. Then, throwing it six inches away, 
say, “Go fetch it, Jack” (as we will call 
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him), motioning him towards it with the 
right hand at the same time. If he refuses 
to pick up the ball, go to him, and, placing it 
in his mouth, force him to go with you to the 
place you threw from, making him hold it un- 
til you have said, “dead bird!” or “ dead!’ 
Should he refuse to give up the ball, force 
his jaws open with the thumb and second 
finger of the left hand inserted at the base 
of the jaws, removing it with the right, 
saying the while, “Dead! dead!” Never 
pull anything away, as he will pull too, and 
a nice state your partridge or duck would 
be in were such a proceeding permitted. 
He must be taught to drop whatever he is 
carrying when commanded to do so by 
voice orsign. For a sign, hold up the right 
hand, with the forefinger erect and the 
rest folded. Never let him worry nor 
mouth anything. 

Should he pick up the ball, and run away, 
refusing to bring it to you, take him behind 
the shoulders and drag him to the place 
where you were sitting when it was thrown. 
Make him hold the ball until you get there, 
and then proceed as hereinbefore directed. 
He will soon learn this lesson. Throw the 
ball farther and farther as he progresses, 
and continue until he is perfected in it. 

When he has learned to retrieve the 
thrown ball he can be advanced a stage. 
Show him the ball, not letting him take it, 
and, saying “‘ Dead !”’ place it on the ground 
and walk away, telling him to follow. 
After going a few steps, turn, and, waving 
the hand in the direction in which he is to 
go, say, “Go, seek dead!’ -Should he 
fail to understand your meaning, go back, 
show him the ball, and, after again taking 
him away some little distance, order him 
to get it and then deliver to you. 

When three or four months old, if he is 
perfect in his other lessons, take, say, a game 
bird’s wing, or in default of that, a fowl’s, 
show it him, and, putting him out of the 
room (I am supposing that you teach him 
in the house), shut the door. Then hide it 
where it can easily be found, and let him 
in, saying, “Go, seek dead!” motioning 
the direction in which he is to quest. 
Continue this for some time until he does 
it perfectly, hiding the wing in out-of-the- 
way places about the house as he pro- 
gresses, 

















Never let his search be a fruitless one. 
If he cannot find for himself, show him the 
hiding-place, and make him fetch the wing 
to the place from which you sent him. 

To teach the puppy to retrieve from water 
after he has learnt to do so on land, take 
him, when the water is warm, to a shelving 
beach. First throw his ball to the water’s 
edge (for this work fold some cork shavings 
in it), then into the water far enough to 
force him to wet his feet, and so on, farther 
and farther, until at last he is obliged to 
swim. ‘This should be gone about gradu- 
ally, and with extreme care, so as to give 
him confidence in his powers. Above all 
things do not throw him into water over his 
depth, as it will only tend to make him dis- 
like it, and may ruin him for water retriev- 
ing altogether. It is well to make your 
pupil retrieve sometimes zu the dark, as if 
only worked by daylight he is apt to depend 
too much on eyesight, which practice must 
not, of course, be tolerated for a moment. 

The next lesson to be taught is “ coming 
to heel.” When you are out walking, and 
he is running ahead, call sharply, “ Heel, 
Jack—heel!” forcing him behind you at 
the same time. Should he try to break 
away, tap him smartly with your whip 
or walking-stick, saying, “Heel! heel!” 
Continue this until he will come in at once 
when called, and thrash him if he breaks 
away without the order to “hie on” or “go 
on.” To teach this, wave the hand forward 
while verbally giving the order, and run a 
few steps onward. This lesson will be 
easily inculcated, and it will be to him the 
most welcome order he has to obey. 

Few spaniels in this country are trained to 
drop to shot or command ; but presuming 
my reader to be desirous of giving his pupil 
a finished education, I will describe an easy 
mode of teaching it. Order him sharply to 
“drop !”” when standing beside you, at the 
same time forcing him to the ground by 
placing the knee on his shoulders, and keep 
him there for a few moments, saying “ Drop ! 
drop!” Then removing your hand or foot 
from off him, say “ Up!” making him rise. 
When ordering him to drop, hold your right 
(or left) arm erect above the shoulder, so 
that in time he will associate the uplifted arm 
with the verbal command. In due course 
he will drop at the signal alone. Do not 
allow him to get up until ordered to do so, 
whether you walk away and leave him or not. 

Next take some firearm, a muzzle-load- 
ing horse-pistol for choice, and, command- 
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ing him to drop by voice and sign, fire it. 
In time he will associate the report with 
the other orders to drop, and so “drop to 
shot.” 

Never weary your pupil; stop the les- 
son before he tires of it. Always have him 
alone with you when at work, as his atten- 
tion must not be distracted from the mat- 
ter in hand. ever deceive him. It is well 
to reward him now and again for good be- 
havior with some dainty of which he is 
fond. Use the whip as little as possible ; 
but when you do whip, whip soundly. 

And now for the field. On arriving at 
the covert in which you purpose beginning 
operations, order him in; instinct then 
teaches him to quest for a scent. At first 
allow him to range at will to put a keen 
edge on his appetite for the work, and do 
not check him when so hunting. If he 
goes too far away, hide carefully and make 
him find you without assistance from you. 
He will think he is lost, and be wary of 
going too far in future. 

When he begins to enjoy his work thor- 
oughly you can begin to curb his rang- 
ing propensities. If he runs too far, 
call “ Close, Jack—close!”’ and should he 
persist in doing so, thrash him, repeating 
the while, ‘Close! close!” He should 
not be allowed to range farther than 
twenty or twenty-five yards from the gun. 

Should he give chase to a flushed bird, 
shout “ Ware chase, Jack!” and if he per- 
sists, call him in and thrash him, repeating 
the order whilst doing so. If he springs 
a hare and attempts to chase her, shout 
“Ware fur, Jack!” and calling him to 
where you stand, scold and thrash him. 
He must be broken of noticing “fur” at 
all hazards. 

When you shoot the first bird over him 
order him to “go seek dead!” motioning 
the direction in which it fell. If he cannot 
find it, go and find it for him, then point- 
ing to it, say “ Dead !”’and calling him to 
follow, go back to where you stood at firing, 
and order him to get it. If he refuses to 
pick the bird up, put it in his mouth and 
force him to carry it to where you stood. 
Order him to put it down, and praise and 
make much of him, and ten to one next 
time he will retrieve. Use every endeav- 
or to kill the first bird you fire at to his 
flush. 

After this, “ practice makes perfect,” and 
the reader will in time own a dog of whose 
accomplishments afield he may be proud. 
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BY H. W. 
‘ ‘HE remarkable interest displayed in 

lawn tennis throughout the North, 

and the increasing popularity of 
the game, as shown each year by the mul- 
titude of new players and new clubs, have 
been fully equaled in the South during the 
past two seasons. The Southern interest 
is an awakening one. The athletes of that 
section have become aware, only during 
the last few years, that lawn tennis is a 
game which fully develops every muscle, 
and at the same time possesses the ele- 
ments of excitement and competition 
which render any athletic game more at- 
tractive. 

The Southern Lawn Tennis Association, 
which was organized in the fall of 1887, 
made it a part of its constitution that “ no 
club which is situated north of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, should be admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association.” So we may 
well take a line drawn east and west 
through Wilmington as the northern boun- 
dary of the Southern tennis field ; and 
what a vast field it is! Winter visitors to 
the South find the game in full swing in 
every town from Wilmington, Delaware, to 
St. Augustine, Florida. Tournaments are 
held in the largest cities of the extreme 
South in the middle of winter, and the turf 
is as green and the temperature even more 
delightful for lawn tennis than the North- 
ern players enjoy at Newport where the 
tournament for the National championship 
is held in midsummer. 

The enthusiasm of the extreme South 
has reached its highest point in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, where a valuable challenge 
cup has been offered, to be played for in 
February or March of each year. The cup 
was last year contested for by only a few 
Northerners, who happened to be sojourn- 
ing in Florida, and was won by Mr. H. G. 
Trevor, of New York City. It has lately 
been reported, however, that a_ special 
Pullman car, finely equipped, will convey 
to the scene of conflict Northern contest- 
ants in the next tournament, to be held 
in the month of March, 1889. The St. 
Augustine Lawn Tennis Club has recently 
become a member of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association, and 
the coming tournament will be held under 
its auspices. 
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To reach the centre of Southern interest 
and enthusiasm, however, we must travel 
far north of St. Augustine and visit three 
large cities, viz., Washington, the national 
capital, Baltimore and Wilmington. In 
Washington, particularly, the game has 
taken a long stride forward; and what 
place could be better adapted for sucha 
sport? Its climate is such that the “ tennis 
fiend ” may enjoy his favorite game all the 
year round. ‘Turf courts can be used as 
late as December and as early as April, and 
during the intervening months practice on 
asphalt is sufficient to keep the eye and the 
hand well “in.” Some years ago a few 
members of the Metropolitan Club built an 
asphalt court on I Street, and since that 
time there have been few winters when the 
court has not been in constant use. On 
many occasions the snow has been shoveled 
away to afford an afternoon’s amusement. 
The members of the different foreign lega- 
tions have been accustomed to use this 
court, and during the past few years Lord 
Sackville-West, the unfortunate victim of 
American politics, was an almost constant 
attendant, usually as a spectator. On this 
court Mr. W. V. R. Berry and Mr. H. W. 
Slocum, Jr., played almost daily during the 
winter of ’84 and ’85, and Mr. Berry showed 
the value of his winter practice by captur- 
ing most of the rich prizes offered at 
Northern tournaments during the follow- 
ing summer, his rank among expert players 
being second only to the champion, Mr. R. 
D. Sears. Mr. Berry is almost a giant in 
stature, and few of his opponents in tourna- 
ments of that summer will be apt to forget 
his strong and accurate “ smashing,” which 
was the feature and chief strength of his 
game. 

Prior to the summer of 1887, tourna- 
ments for the championship of the South 
had been held on the grounds of the 
Delaware Field Club, at Wilmington, that 
club being a member of ‘the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association, and 
the tournaments being held under its au- 
spices. 

During the latter part of that summer, a 
few active spirits in Washington, the most 
prominent of whom was Dr. F. P. MacLean, 
conceived the idea of organizing an associ- 
ation, to be composed exclusively of clubs 
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situated in the South, and of holding an 
annual tournament for the championship 
of the South, under the auspices of that 
association. Up to this period no tourna- 
ments had been held in the District of 
Columbia, except a few local contests, 
which had aroused little or no enthusiasm. 
There were probably not more than ten 
clubs in the city, and most of these were 
composed of but few members. To Dr. 
MacLean, more than any one else, was due 
the interest which was now newly excited. 
His enthusiasm was contagious, and active 
preparations were begun for the first tour- 
nament of an association which was not 
yet in existence. It was decided to hold 
the tournament in October, and circulars 
were sent to all of the prominent clubs of 
the South, inviting their members to con- 
test in the coming tournament and share in 
the organization of the Association. 

The responses were numerous and fa- 
vorable, and on the 3oth of October a 
meeting was held at Wormley’s Hotel, in 
Washington, at which delegates from the 
Baltimore Cricket Club of Baltimore, Md., 
the Delaware Field Club of Wilmington, 
and other smaller clubs scattered through 
Virginia and Maryland, met representatives 
of the prominent clubs of the District of 
Columbia. A permanent organization was 
effected, to be known as the Southern Lawn 
Tennis Association, Dr. F. P. MacLean 
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was elected president, Mr. Leigh Bonsal, 
of the Baltimore Cricket Club, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. C. L. McCawley, of the 
Columbia Athletic Club, of Washington, 
secretary and treasurer. It was resolved 
that no club situated north of Wilmington, 
Del., should be admitted to membership in 
the Association. 

The first tournament of the Association 
was successful, far beyond the anticipation 
of its promoters. It was held on October 
30, and the following days, at the United 
States Marine Barracks. The champion- 
ship of the South, in singles, was won by 
Leigh Bonsal, of the Baltimore Cricket 
Club, and the same player, with L. V. 
LeMoyne as partner, secured the honor of 
the doubles championship for his club. 
Washington was obliged to rest content 
with second honors, R. B. Goodfellow se- 
curing second place in the singles, and C. 
L. McCawley and R. S. Chilton the same 
in the doubles. The tournament was ably 
managed by a committee composed of 
Dr. MacLean, W. V. R. Berry, and C. L. 
McCawley. The prizes were donated to 
the Association by two prominent firms of 
New York City, A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
giving a challenge cup for the singles, to 
be won two years before it became the 
property of the holder, and Peck & Snyder 
presenting two silver cups to the winners 
of the doubles championship. 





GROUP OF CONTESTANTS—TOURNAMENT OF THE COUNTRY CLUB OF MARYLAND. 


A. W. TOMES. 
R. V. BEACH. 


A. H. S. POST. 


TOM PETTITT. 
YATES PENNINGTON. 


F. MANSFIELD. F. V. L. HOPPIN, 
A. L. RIVES. 
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The success of this initial tournament of 
the Association greatly encouraged its of- 
ficers. Many of the contestants had been 
hitherto unheard of, and some of them 
coming from clubs located in small towns 
and villages of Virginia and Maryland, had 
shown skill of no mean order. Particularly 
surprising was the play of Mr. Abel John 
Layard, a young Englishman, and a mem- 
ber of the Winchester Club, of Winchester, 
Va., who, during the progress of the tour- 
nament, played a very interesting exhi- 
bition match with Mr. W.V. R. Berry, and 
showed remarkable skill. His play demon- 
strated anew that the skill of the average 
Englishman in lawn tennis is superior to 
that of the average player in this country. 
It is equally true, however, that we are ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the Eng- 
lish standard of excellence, and that in a 
few years our experts will be able to meet 
the best players of England on even terms. 

This tournament virtually ended the 
lawn tennis season of 1887 in the South. 
Its effect was noticeable, however, in the 
largely increased number of clubs and 
players in Washington and its vicinity. 
The officers of the Southern Association 
were not idle during the winter. It was 
determined that the next championship 
tournament should be held in the spring, 
and that the grounds of the Baltimore 
Cricket Club should be used, in order that 
the city of Baltimore might share in the 
newly awakened interest in lawn tennis. 
Early in the month of May, however, the 


most active players of Washington arranged 
a tournament for the championship of the 
District of Columbia, believing that such a 
competition would develop players who 
might represent Washington with honor in 
the championship tournament at Balti- 
more. 

It is unquestionably true that tourna- 
ment practice, as a promoter of skill, is far 
better than any other. The player com- 
peting in a tournament is continually alert 
and strives hard to win every point, while 
one who has no such incentive is apt to be- 
come indolent and indifferent as to success, 
in which condition he is little apt to im- 
prove. Two days in a tournament is worth 
more than a week of ordinary practice to 
one who desires to improve in skill. 

The committee in charge concluded to 
hold the tournament on the courts of Ken- 
dall Green, the ably conducted Govern- 
ment college for deaf mutes, at the head of 
which is the well-known Dr. Gallaudet. Two 
tennis organizations ordinarily use these 
courts ; the one composed mainly of the 
college professors, and the other almost en- 
tirely of the students, some of whom have 
become quite proficient, and are always 
among the most interested spectators of 
any important match played at Kendall 
Green. 

Having secured these grounds, the com- 
mittee made the tournament additionally 
attractive by adding two events for ladies, 
both a singles and a doubles competition. 
There are ng ladies in the District whose 
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skill rivals that of the seemingly invincible 
Miss Robinson of Staten Island ; she ap- 
pears to be in a class by herself among the 
lady players of this country, and the only 
ambition of a majority of her opponents is 
to do as well as possible against her ; but 
there are many of considerable skill, and the 
entries in these two events were sufficient 
to make them very interesting. The cham- 
pionship of the District of Columbia, in 
ladies’ singles, was won by Miss Bayard, a 
daughter of the Secretary of State, who had 
often demonstrated the strength of her 
game while a member of the Delaware 
Field Club of Wilmington. The contest in 
ladies’ doubles was won by Miss Bayard 
and Miss Safford. ‘The championship in 
men’s singles was rather unexpectedly 
taken by Mr. John Pope, who had shown 
a considerable knowledge of the science 
of the game when representing Cornell 
University in the Intercollegiate tourna- 
ment of the previous year. Mr. Pope’s 
most troublesome competitors were Mr. R. 
B. Goodfellow and Mr. C. L. McCawley, 
both of whom showed marked improvement 
in their play. Mr. McCawley, with Mr. 
Stevens as a partner, succeeded in winning 
the final round of the doubles from Messrs. 
Woodward and Davidson, and thus carried 
off that championship. 





The success of this tournament and the 
good play shown did not, however, appear 
to materially affect the result of the next 
championship meeting of the Southern As- 
sociation, held on the grounds of the Balti- 
more Cricket Club, on June 13 and follow- 
ing days. Washington was represented by 
some of its strongest players, who made 
a creditable showing. Messrs. Bonsal and 
LeMoyne, however, who, as a result of 
continued practice. together, showed admi- 
rable team work, succeeded in winning the 
double event for the second time, and thus 
became the owners of the two cups pre- 
sented by Peck & Snyder. A new cham- 
pion made his appearance in the singles. 
Mr. A. H. S. Post gave by far the best ex- 
hibition of skill that had up to that time 
been seen in the South, and won the cham- 
pionship without much trouble. Mr. Post 
is only seventeen years of age, and as his 
play is not free from some of those faults 
and weaknesses common to young players, 
it was greatly to his credit that he succeed- 
ed in wresting victory from opponents of 
so much greater experience. His strokes 
are at times positively brilliant, and, though 
he often shows inexcusable carelessness 
and an apparent lack of steadiness, it was 
demonstrated that his game possesses real 
strength by the closeness of the match 
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which he played with a strong opponent, 
Mr. Q. A. Shaw, in the open tournament 
held at Narragansett Pier last summer. 
Mr. Post is undoubtedly one of the most 
promising of the young players, and the 
development of his skill will be watched 
with interest. 

Though the two tournaments held at 
Washington in the fall of ’87 and the spring 
of ’88 did not produce a player capable of 
winning the championship, yet their bene- 
ficial influence was shown in the improved 
play of the greatly increased number who 
followed lawn tennis as a pas‘ime. There 
were about ten clubs in existence two years 
ago. ‘There are now seventy, and the total 
number of players, as estimated by the 
“Capitol ” newspaper, is two thousand. If 
a devotee of lawn tennis, who is anxious 
to improve but does not himself wish to 
compete in a tournament, will observe care- 
fully the methods of different contestants 
who are struggling to win the prizes, he is 
certain to obtain some hints which will be 
useful to him and strengthen his game. 
Thus did these tournaments result in a 
substantial improvement in play through- 
out Washington. Among the most expert, 
and among those whose improvement has 
been most rapid, may be mentioned Messrs. 
Oscar Woodward, C. L. McCawley, John 
Pope, R. B. Goodfellow, John Davidson, 
W. P. Metcalf, and Dr. J. L. Wortman. No 
list could be complete without adding the 
name of Mr. W. V. R. Berry, who estab- 
lished his reputation as an expert some 
years ago, and who now appears to have 
joined the ranks of retired veterans. 

Some few years ago a club, social in its 
nature, was organized by several gentlemen 
of Washington, prominent among whom 
was Mr. John F. Waggeman. A club- 
house and grounds were secured on the 
Bladensburg road, at a point located in the 
State of Maryland, but only a short distance 
from the boundary line of the District of 
Columbia, and not more than three or four 
miles from the centre of the city of Wash- 
ington. The club is known as the Country 
Club of the State of Maryland, or the High- 
land Country Club, and it was designed to 
occupy the same relation to the city of 
Washington as the country clubs of -Bos- 
ton and New York hold to those cities. 
One of the earliest sporting features added 
to the club was a tennis court, and it at 
once occurred to the ever active mind of 
Dr. F. P. McLean, who was a member and 
interested in the club, that this would be a 
grand place in which to hold a large lawn 
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tennis tournament. ‘Tournaments for the 
championship of the South had been held 
under the auspices of the Southern Lawn 
Tennis Association; but it had been re- 
quired, as a condition of playing, that a 
contestant should be a member of a club 
belonging to the Association, and, conse- 
quently, only a resident of the South was 
able to compete. 

Dr. McLean knew that the Middle States 
Championship had been won by Mr. R. D. 
Sears, a resident of New England, and that 
the New England championship is at the 
present time held by a New Yorker. He 
felt that a tournament for the championship 
of the South, open to all comers, whether 
from the North or the South, would excite 
general interest, and would, moreover, give 
the residents of Washington an opportunity 
to witness the skillful playing of the North- 
ern experts, who, it was hoped, would be 
induced to compete. 

As a first step, the Country Club of the 
State of Maryland applied for membership 
in the United States National Lawn Tennis 
Association, with the idea of holding the 
proposed tournament under the auspices 
of that Association. ‘The application was 
granted and authority given to the club to 
hold the tournament for the championship 
of the Southern States. This action, of 
course, placed the National Association in an 
attitude of apparent rivalry to the Southern 
Association. The latter had already held 
a tournament at Baltimore, as has been re- 
lated, and, naturally, would not recognize 
any champion for the year except the win- 
ner of that tournament. The rivalry was 
more apparent than real, however, as Dr. 
McLean, the president of the Southern As- 
sociation, was one of the originators, and, 
in fact, the most active in the management 
of the Country Club tournament. The ap- 
parent conflict and championship compli- 
cation will not be experienced in the future, 
as it is probable that the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association, whose 
membership is now limited to single clubs, 
will at the next annual meeting engraft into 
its constitution a clause under which other 
associations may be admitted to member- 
ship in the older organization, thus making 
it a central and undisputed authority in 
lawn tennis throughout the United States. 
Under such a clause the Southern Associa- 
tion can become a member, and only one 
annual tournament for the championship of 
the South will hereafter he held. 

Dr. McLean spent a great part of last 
summer in visiting Northern tournaments 
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and extending to Northern experts an in- 
vitation to compete in the Country Club 
tournament. ‘To each one was offered the 
hospitality of the club during the tourna- 
ment, and Dr. McLean finally succeeded in 
securing the entries of several players 
prominent in the North. In the meantime 
active preparations were being made at the 
Highland Country Club. <A more interest- 
ing place for such an event could not be 
selected. The club is located, as before 
noted, on the old Bladensburg road, about 
three or four miles from Washington, and 
one or two from the village-‘of Bladensburg. 
The club-house is in the centre of a large 
area of level ground, every foot of which is 
rich in historical association. On this very 
ground occurred, in the year 1814, one of 
the most important conflicts of the war of 
that period, the battle of Bladensburg, and 
on one side of the lot, close to the main 
road and distant only three or four hun- 
dred yards from the club-house, is a plot of 
ground particularly interesting as being the 
scene of the many duels which have made 
the name of Bladensburg famous. 

The club had at this time but one lawn 
tennis court, and as soon as the tournament 
became an assured fact, it was at once de- 
cided to lay out four more. A description 
of the means by which these courts were 
finally constructed will not be uninteresting 
to one who proposes to build a court of 
clay or dirt, the materials used in this case. 
September had already arrived, and as it 
was proposed to hold the tournament dur- 
ing the latter part of that month, there was 
but little time for the construction of 
courts; but a plot of ground was easily 
leveled, a foundation of some solid material 
laid, and a mixture of dirt and clay filled 
in. At this point it seemed as if fate were 
against the club, for rain began to fall be- 
fore the mixture had commenced to solidify, 
and rain continued to fall for one whole 
week, until the space occupied by that dirt 
and clay assumed the aspect of a quagmire. 
The rain ceased only a week before the 
time set for the tournament, and it was at 
first feared that it could not be held ; but 
the ingenious idea of some brilliant mind 
saved the day. An old negro farmer, with 
a small army of mules at his command, 
lived near by, and both he and his mules 
were at once sent for. The old fellow 
brought his fourteen mules to the club, and 
they were turned loose upon the quagmire 
of clay and dirt. They tramped and 
stamped over it from daylight until eleven 
o’clock at night, and at the end of the third 
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day of tramping, the Highland Country 
Club had as solid a piece of ground as 
could be desired. A few irregularities on 
the surface were easily smoothed away, and 
four courts were laid out, good enough to 
be used by the most exacting of lawn tennis 
experts. 

The tournament was held on Tuesday, 
September 25 and the following days, and 
could hardly have been a greater success. 
Mr. F. Mansfield, of the Longwood Cricket 
Club, Boston, Messrs. F. V. L. Hoppin and 
H. A. Ditson, of the same club; Messrs. 
Ludington and Beach, of Yale University ; 
Mr. Dean Miller, of New York ; Mr. F. W. 
Kellogg, of New Haven; Mr. A. W. ‘Tomes, 
of Brooklyn, and Mr. J. W. Smith were 
among the entries from the North, and all 
of these gentlemen enjoyed the hospitality 
of the club, The most expert of their 
Southern opponents were Mr. A. H. S. 
Post, the champion of the Southern Asso- 
ciation, representing Baltimore, and Messrs. 
Davidson, Woodward, McCawley, Rives, 
Goodfellow, Metcalf and Wortman, all 
from the District of Columbia. There 
were in all thirty-six contestants, making 
it by far the largest tournament ever held 
in the South, as well as the greatest in in- 
teresting features. Dr. McLean had se- 
cured the presence of Thomas Pettitt, the 
professional champion of the world in court 
tennis, and also remarkably expert in lawn 
tennis. Pettitt played two exhibition games 
during the week, one with Mr. A. H. 5S. 
Post, in which he successfully conceded 
odds of fifteen, and the other with Mr. 
Mansfield, to whom he was unable to give 
the same odds, and was defeated. Pettitt’s 
game is a model of good form, and de- 
lighted the spectators. 

The play in the tournament proper dem- 
onstrated that Southern form is not yet 
up to Northern, for, as the contest ap- 
proached the final round, it was found that 
the four men left to battle for the prize were 
all representatives of the North. They 
were Messrs. Mansfield, Miller, Hoppin, 
and Smith. The final round was contested 
by Messrs. Mansfield and Miller, and was 
won easily by the former, who thus became 
the second champion of the South for the 
year 1888. In this connection a word or 
two in praise of young Mr. Post is not out 
of place. Having already won the South- 
ern championship at Baltimore, he might 
well have refused to risk the loss of that 
honor by competing in the Country Club 
tournament.. Mr. Post showed true spirit 
in preferring to play, and although beaten 
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in one of the early rounds by Mr. Hoppin, 
undoubtedly stands at the head of South- 
ern players. 

The success of Mr. Mansfield was par- 
ticularly gratifying to those who have been 
familiar with his undoubted skill in prac- 
tice, and disappointed that he could not 
exhibit the same skill in tournament play. 
His experience demonstrates plainly that 
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“confidence” is a most important factor in 
the success of a lawn tennis player. Mr. 
Mansfield’s trouble has been a lack of that 
factor. He has one day played a practice 
game of unusual strength and the next 
been beaten in a tournament by some play- 
er much his inferior in skill, and only by rea- 
son of lack of confidence in his own ability. 
Sincere modesty, such as Mr. Mansfield’s, 
will make a man extremely popular among 
lawn tennis players, but it may be regarded 
as a settled fact, that when two men, at all 
equal in skill, meet in a lawn tennis con- 
test, the one who has the most thorough 
confidence in his own ability to win will 
surely be the victor. 

The double event was won by Messrs. 
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Mansfield and Hoppin, but in the final 
round Messrs. Davidson and Metcalf, the 
crack Washington team, gave a good ex- 
hibition of double playing and won one set 
from the victors. ‘This brought to a close 
a most successful tournament, and the 
Northern players returned to their homes 
with a very high opinion of Southern hos- 
pitality. A feature of the visit, which will 
be remembered with much pleasure 
by all, was their call on the President 
of the United States. One morning 
about thirty of the players boarded 
a hay-cart, the property of that 
“same old negro” and drawn by 
two of his mules, were taken to 
Washington, shown all points of in- 
terest, and, finally, invaded the White 
House, where they were presented 
to President Cleveland. 

As we leave Washington, with its 
multitude of small clubs, and arrive 
at Baltimore, after an hour’s travel 
by rail, a widely different condition 
of affairs is presented; for in this 
city the lawn tennis interest is al- 
most entirely centred in two clubs, 
the Baltimore Cricket Club and the 
Towson Club of Towson, a suburb of 
Baltimore. Of these two, the Cricket 
Club is by far the more prominent. 
It is an old organization, having 
been founded in 1874, but it was not 
until 1878 that the club, then quite 
small in membership, leased grounds 
at Mount Washington, also a suburb 
of Baltimore and situated about six 
miles from the city, on the Northern 
Central Railroad. The railroad runs 
numerous trains to Mount Washing- 
ton, and the drive to the club, 
through Druid Hill Park, is a most 
pleasant one. 

As its name signifies, the Baltimore 
Cricket Club was originally organized for 
cricket purposes. But after lawn tennis , 
was introduced as a club sport in the year 
1879, that game rapidly became so popular 
with the members that the interest in 
cricket has decreased, a fate somewhat 
similar to that which has befallen this 
scientific game in our own St. George’s 
Cricket Club of New York. ‘The rapid 
rise of lawn tennis in popular interest could 
not be more plainly demonstrated than by 
the experience of the Baltimore Cricket 
Club. Its tennis courts were originally 
laid out on a part of the cricket field; but 
the game became so widely played that it 
was found necessary, in 1884, to grade an 
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additional plot of ground, to be used for 
tennis alone, upon which there are now ten 
excellent turf courts. This number was 
thought to be ample, but the past season 
has shown the necessity for still larger ac- 
commodation, and preparations are now 
being made for the construction of four 
dirt and four additional turf courts. <A 
number of improvements were made during 
the past summer, the most important of 
which was the erection of a large and pic- 
turesque club-house, for the use of both 
tennis and cricket members. Ladies do not 
contribute to the finances or take any part 
in the management of the club, but become 
members by courtesy. A small house has 
been erected for their use, and some 
of their number, notably Miss Bon- 
sal and Miss Latrobe, have shown 
much skill in lawn tennis tourna- 
ments of the North. 

Tournaments open only to mem- 
bers of the club are usually held in 
the spring and fall. In these con- 
tests Mr. Leigh Bonsal has uni- 
formly proved himself to be the 
club champion, until the past sum- 
mer, when Mr. A. H. S. Post, the 
holder of the championship of the 
Southern Lawn Tennis Association, 
captured that honor. The last club 
tournament, a handicap, was held 
in October, 1888, and Mr. Post con- 
clusively proved his superiority by 
winning it, though conceding con- 
siderable odds to all contestants. 
Mr. W. J. Bell and Mr. A. D. At- 
kinson, both very young players, 
won the doubles. Among other 
experts of the club are S. Taggart 
Steele, H. M. Brown, R. B. McLane, 
Jr., L. V. Lemoyne, Yates Penning- 
ton, and Frank Bonsal. With a total 
membership of over two hundred, 
and a lively interest in sports of 
every nature, the Baltimore Cricket - 
Club is perhaps the most prominent 
athletic club of the South. Next 
in importance in Baltimore is the 
Towson Club of ‘Towson, which 
does not boast of so many players, ‘¢ 
but embraces in its membership a 
number of those who also belong 
to the cricket club. It has seven 
good turf courts, and is particularly popular 
among ladies of the city. 

At Wilmington, Delaware, is located one 
of the most flourishing clubs of the South- 
ern section. The Delaware Field Club was 
organized in 1882, grounds were secured 





and buildings erected in 1883, and the club 
was incorporated in 1885. Since that time 
it has made its mark in the athletic world 
in more ways than one. Lawn tennis has 
always been the favorite sport of the mem- 
bers, and it now seems to be definitely set- 
tled that the lawn tennis world is indebted 
to the Delaware Field Club for the intro- 
duction of “ progressive tennis,” a novelty 
founded on that once popular craze, “ pro- 
gressive euchre.”’ 

The club was one of the earliest to join 
the United States National Lawn Tennis 
Association, and in 1886 a tournament for 
the championship of the South, held on its 
grounds under the auspices of that associa- 
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tion, was won by Mr. C. B. Davis, of Lehigh 
University. Mr. Davis was thus the first 
champion of the South, both in singles and 
doubles, for he also captured the latter 
event with-Mr. R. H. E. Porter, of Lehigh, 
as a partner. An open tournament, held 
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in 1887, was likewise won by Mr. Davis, 
but on this occasion his partner in the 
doubles was Mr. A. G. Thomson, of Phila- 
delphia. The grounds of the club will ac- 
commodate at least twenty-five courts, and 
as many as eighteen are in almost constant 
use. Out of a total membership of two 
hundred, about eighty are active lawn ten- 
nis players, and in this number are included 
several ladies, the most expert of whom is 
Miss Florence Bayard, a daughter of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Secretary of State. Of the club 
tournaments, which have been held since 
1883, Mr. W. S. Hilles has succeeded in 
winning three, including that of 1888, while 
Mr. J. E. Smith was known as club cham- 
pion in 1887, and Mr. J. L. Tatnall in 1884. 
Other leading players of the club are Mr. 
W. C. Jackson, the present champion of 
.Cornell University, Mr. H. B. Bringhurst, 
Jr.,and Mr. A. H. Smith. It is now be- 
lieved that the next annual tournament of 
the Southern Lawn Tennis Association will 
be played on these courts, and everything 
points to the continued prosperity of the 
club. 

Looking back over these brief sketches of 
lawn tennis in Washington, Baltimore, and 
Wilmington, we find that tournaments for 
the championship of the South have been 
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held since 1886. The following table gives, 
in a condensed form, the facts relating to 
those contests. 


TOURNAMENTS FOR CHAMPIONSHIP OF 








THE SOUTH. 
: an = pees 
YEAR. HELD AT SINGLES CHAMP’S) DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 
— a Ee = 
1886. |Del. Field Club.| C. B. Davis. Davis & Porter. 
1887. |U. S. Mar. Bar- 
racks, Wash., 
a . ._.| Leigh Bonsal. | Bonsal & Lemoyne. 
1888. | Balt. Cricket | 
u ._. . | A. H.S. Post. | Bonsal & Lemoyne. 
1888. |Highland C. C., 
ash, D.C. .| F. Mansfield. | Mansfield & Hoppin 














The coming season promises to be a 
most interesting one to the lovers of lawn 
tennis throughout the United States, for it 
is hoped and expected that England will 
send some of her most expert and repre- 
sentative players to contest for our national 
championship at Newport. Let the South, 
also, send in its entries. Certain it is, that 
if the same interest and general improve- 
ment as has been shown during the past 
two seasons mark the future development 
of the game in that section, it will soon be 
able to send representatives who will win 
laurels among the most skilful. 
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SNOWSHOEING 


IN CANUCKIA. 


BY JAMES C. ALLAN. 


THE CLUB 


NOWSHOEING is surely 
one of the most fascinat- 
ing of sports. ‘To the un- 
initiated it might appear 
strange that there should 
be any pleasure in amb- 
ling along over the snow 
in a manner somewhat resembling the un- 
graceful waddle of that unornamental bird, 
the domestic duck, and with feet hampered 
by the weight and the inconvenient form of 
a pair of ungainly snowshoes, so-catled. 
To a certain extent our captious critic 
would be right; the source of enjoy- 
ment is to be found in the accessories of 
the sport, and in the knowledge that under 
him are many feet of yielding snow, in 
which he would be helplessly floundering 
but for the aid of his trusty ragueftes. 
Then there is the peculiar indefinable 
charm of the winter scenery, the beautiful 
effects of the sunset on the dazzling ex- 
panse of snow, scenic effects perhaps even 
more entrancing when the pale moonlight 
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casts ghostly shadows here and there, and 
brings into brilliant: prominence some 
snow-crowned elevation in the landscape. 
I cannot do better than quote the glowing 
description which a noted American writer 
gives of the appearance of the country 
over which he tramped on one of his first 
excursions on “the merry ‘snowshoe ”’: 

“The mountain rose up behind us, cov- 
ered with snow. Away toward the declin- 
ing sun the landscape spread as far as the 
eye could reach, with low white hills away 
off on the horizon. Between the hills and 
the foreground flowed the river under its 
cover of ice. The red, wintry sun now 
low in the heavens, touched the prominent 
points of the rolling, snow-covered country 
with crimson, while the far-off clouds that 
stood motionless in the sky were of all 
the hues of the rainbow, and these varied 
tints were in turn faintly reflected on the 
broad expanse of spotless snow.” 

The snow, let it be borne in mind, is not 
of the nature or consistency of that which 
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falls in softer climes ; it is so fine, so dry 
and loose as much to resemble flour, only 
infinitely whiter, and of dazzling purity. 
As many of my readers very probably 
have never seen a snowshoe, a short de- 
scription of its form and construction may 
not be amiss. It consists, broadly speak- 
ing, of a framework composed of a long, 
narrow piece of hickory wood, over which 
is stretched a network of thongs, or cords, 
made sometimes of strips of deerskin dried 
and prepared in a peculiar manner, and 
sometimes made of the intestines of ani- 
mals. This network is called the “ gut.” 
The hickory rod of which the frame is to 
be made, after having been steamed and 
steeped in boiling water, and so rendered 
pliable, is placed edgewise and then bent 
round somewhat in the shape of a tennis-bat, 
with an oval-shaped front, and the two ends 
joined together at one extremity and taper- 
ing off toa point corresponding to the handle 
of the tennis-bat. The total length of the 
shoe is about three feet, the extreme width 
from thirteen to sixteen inches. Across 
the oval and fitted into the inside of the 
framework by mortises, are two bars or 
battens of wood, each of them five or six 
inches clear of either end. In front of 
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that cross-bar nearest the fore part of the 
shoe is an open space, and over the bar a 
deerskin thong is fastened, forming an 
aperture for the reception of the great toe. 
The thong is then crossed over the top of 
the foot, passed around the ankle once or 
twice and then tied. ‘This leaves the heel 
free to move in any direction; the toe 
works in and out of the opening in the 
shoe, and in lifting the shoe in making a 
step forward its weight rests on the toe. 
When placing the foot down again the toe 
touches the snow first. Occasionally the 
framework is adorned with tufts of many- 
colored wool. 

The size and shape of the snowshoe 
varies according to the requirements or the 
taste of its owner. Some are nearly round 
and present a squat appearance; others 
again are long and narrow, and resemble 
somewhat in shape the Norwegian sz. 

For a tramp over untrodden or “virgin” 
snow, of course a large shoe of consider- 
able area is desirable ; for racing purposes 
over a beaten track, a smaller shoe is used. 
The regulation width of a pair of racing 
shoes is not less than ten inches of gut; 
the weight, including strings, must not be 
less than one and a half pounds. 

The Indians and the half-breeds seem to 
enjoy a monopoly of the manufacture of 
snowshoes, and of toboggans as well. 

The snowshoe enabled them, in former 
days, to traverse with ease, when in pur- 
suit of game or on the warpath, leagues of 
wilderness otherwise impassable in the win- 
ter season; the toboggan they used as a 
sledge on which to drag their provisions 
or to convey to camp their slaughtered 
game. 

It is true that there is in use in Norway 
an implement somewhat similar to the 
American snowshoe, called a “s&z,’’ and 
composed of a couple of long, narrow slabs 
of wood, one for each foot, painted and 
turned upward at both ends. The ski, 
however, is principally used for sliding 
down declivities and jumping crevasses ; 
it is ungainly and awkward to use on level 
ground. The aid of a staff, or alpenstock, 
is necessary in skieing, and a description 
of it hardly comes within our province. 

“Raquettes” was the name originally 
given by the hardy Canadian coureurs du 
bois and the voyageurs of the Hudson Bay 
Company to the snowshoe, and we can 
easily imagine of what inestimable value it 
must have been to these adventurous indi- 
viduals in their trips of almost incredible 
length, difficulty and peril. Tothe pres- 
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ent day hardly a farmhouse in all broad 
Canada is without its pair of snowshoes, 
and they are generally of the sturdy, old- 
fashioned kind, long and broad and sub- 
stantial. 

In hunting the moose and the caribou, in 
the wilder parts of the Dominion, the snow- 
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all over Canada, and in those parts of the 
neighboring Republic favored with the 
slightest suspicion of the “ beautiful,’ and 
of all these the premier, in point of seni- 
ority, is the Montreal Club, founded: in 
1840, and composed originally of twelve 
members. 
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shoe plays an important part. The crust 
on top of the snow is insufficient to sustain 
the weight of these heavy animals; they 
break through it at every stride, its sharp 
edges lacerate their legs, and the hunter 
can follow their course guided by the 
blood-marks on the snow. Sustained by 
his trusty shoes, he soon overtakes the 
laboring game, and a well-directed shot 
puts it out of misery. 

But it is in its aspect as a sport, as a 
means of healthful recreation, that we 
have principally to consider snowshoeing. 
Of late years many clubs have been formed 


As Canada is the home of snowshoeing, 
so is Montreal, par excellence, the leading 
city of Canada in this branch of athletics, 
both on account of the severity and the 
long duration of its winters, the natural ad- 
vantages possessed by the city as regards 
its situation, and the widespread devotion 
among its young men to sports in general. 

And of all the hardy winter sports snow- 
shoeing is easily the first. Tobogganing 
and skating rise in public estimation and 
decline, but snowshoeing, like Tennyson’s 
“ Brook,” “ goes on forever,” and is con- 
tinually gaining ground, as any one who 
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has been so fortunate as to witness one of 
those unique winter carnivals in Mont- 
real, and to gaze upon the hosts of pict- 
uresquely clad athletic young “knights of 
the shoe” in ‘their attack upon the marvel- 
ously beautiful ice castle may well believe. 

In place of the one solitary club of 
twelve members in existence in 1840, 
Montreal may now boast of dozens. The 
old Tuque Bleue Club, a/éas the Montreal, 
has now a membership of 2,000. ‘The St. 
George has, perhaps, half that number ; 
other principal organizations are the Em- 
erald, Argyle, Le Trappeur, Le Canadien, 
St. Charles, Maple Leaf, Wolseley, Van- 
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dalia, Royal Scots, etc., while 
other Canadian cities are not 
far behind. 

Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec, 
St. Hyacinthe, Winnipeg, Bran- 
dor, Souris and Portage la 
Prairie have all sent their rep- 
resentatives to the Montreal 
Ice Carni- 


i vals, and 

: uo Y} now St. 
i, 

lZ LSMAVEZ, Od o$ Paul and 

AW fasaic/t— Minneapo- 


lis, those 
twin cities 
of the Am- 
erican Northwest, have caught the fever 
and are enthusiastic in their emulation of 
their Canadian brethren. 

A snowshoe club is organized in much 
the same manner as other athletic associa- 
tions. It has its president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and last, but by no 
means least, its entertainment committee, 
whose pleasing duty it is to provide amuse- 
ment for their fellow-members at the club 
rendezvous when half the tramp is over 
and the “boys” are resting previous to 
their return home. 

The costume of the snowshoer is at 
once comfortable, singularly well adapted 
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to its purpose, and picturesque in the ex- 
treme. ‘The head is protected by a gaudy 
knitted woolen cap, with brilliant tassel, 
and is called a ¢ugue, in the Norman 
French of the Canadian habitant, who used 
it first of all. Then there is a coat with 
capote, and knickerbockers made usually 
of white blankets with many-hued border. 
Of late years, however, colored blankets 
have come into favor and bid fair to rival 
the white in popularity. Around the waist 
the coat is drawn together by a sash ; col- 
ored stockings and deerskin moccasins, 
and, of course, snowshoes, complete the 
costume. Each club is distinguished by 
some peculiarity in the uniform of its 


members; for example, the 
Montreal club affects a blue 
tugue, red sash and red 
stockings; the Knights of 
St. George, or the “ Saints,” 
as they somewhat arrogant- 
ly style themselves, a purple 
tugue with white stripes, 
purple sash, and stockings 
of Tyrian hue also. So 
with the other clubs. 

An entire outfit, includ- 
ing complete costume and 
snowshoes, may be procured 
for less than twenty-five dollars, and the 
suit under ordinary circumstances will out- 
last several winters. Some of the boys 
who have plenty of cash, or better oppor- 
tunities of obtaining the articles than the 
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rest, invest in buckskin hunting shirts and 
fringed leggings. ‘They are made by In- 
dians and half-breeds in Manitoba and the 
Northwest, and are, of course, more ex- 
pensive than the blanket suits. 

In Montreal it is usual for each club to 
tramp out on one evening in each week, 
and to take a more extended tour across 
country on Saturday afternoons. 

On the evening appointed for the tramp 
the boys meet at their club-rooms; shoes 
are strapped on, the president leads the 
way, the members follow in Indian file, and 
the whipper-in brings ‘up the rear to give 
the novice or the lazy a lift, and off they 
go. Let us suppose we are taking the 





route usual for evening tramps, partially 
around and up over a spur of Mount 
Royal, thence across country for about a 
mile and a half to our rendezvous. The 
pace increases, and, excepting an occasional 
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nip at one’s ears, Jack Frost is forgotten 
as we warm to our work. “Number off,” 
cries the president. “No. 1, No. 2,” and 
so on, until the whipper-in responds, “ No. 
60; all up.” 

What a pretty picture the long line of 
ghost-like shadows makes, as it silently 
winds in and out in the light of the moon! 
Now they disappear from view for a mo- 
ment or so as they plunge through brush- 
wood; they race down gullies, clamber 
over fences and mount hills, until at 
last the goal of their desire is reached at 
mine host Lumpkin’s, or at the Athletic 
Club-house, where, after enjoying the pro- 
gramme provided by the committee, and 
perhaps refreshing the inner man, we take 
up our homeward march, and, our starting- 
point attained, separate for another week, 
or until the following Saturday afternoon. 

It is a popular though erroneous idea 
among the uninitiated that snowshoeing 
in the night is done by torchlight. Torches 
are never used. This notion probably 
owes its birth to the fact that at the vari- 
ous carnivals snowshoers have used _ torch- 
es, purely, however, for effect, and rather 
against their will. 

A new member of the club or a dis- 
tinguished visitor is generally welcomed 
by his future comrades or his hosts by 
“bouncing” him. The victim is seized 
by as many as can lay hold of him and is 
unceremoniously flung skyward, or, more 
correctly, ceiling-ward, and on his descent 
from on high he is caught again and the 
ceremony repeated two or three times. 
He is not allowed to fall, however. He 
suffers only in his wind and perhaps his 
nerves. 

In snowshoeing the fatigue and conse- 
quent stiffness are great at first, but with 
practice this soon wears off, and the mo- 
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tions become easy and rapid. Of course, 
it is hardly possible to travel on snow- 
shoes as rapidly as afoot on dry ground, 
yet, nevertheless, the speed obtained is not 
inconsiderable, as the records of snow- 
shoe racing will show. For the various 
distances these are as follows: 


Min. Sec Min. Sec. 
100 yards, 12 Imile, 5 42% 
220 «((** 26 2 = Il 523 
440 — a 2 a 20 18% 
% mile, 2 33 ;"* F 
Mount Royal Steeplechase, distance 


about 2 miles, 500 yards, 17m. 20s. 

The last record, as well as others, is held 
by Mr. James G. Ross, perhaps the fastest 
all-round amateur who ever buckled on 
the “ raquette.” 

It is not an uncommon thing, however, 
for clubs to traverse thirty, and even eighty, 
miles across country ina tramp. A tramp 
from Montreal to St. John's is a regular 
annual event with the Tuque Bleues. 

I will conclude by quoting the words 
of a well-known litterateur, who had been 
induced by the genial president of a cer- 
tain club to come out for a tramp with his 
club: 

“Thus briefly was I brought to know 
that our winter sports are a means of health 
and good spirits to all who take part in 
them. They quicken the circulation, clear 
the brain and lighten the heart. No such 
good is got out of the formal drill of a 
gymnasium as there is out of a snowshoe 
tramp or a toboggan slide, under the broad 
sky with pleasant companionship. Men 
with kinky spines, sluggish livers and nar- 
row chests—get blanket suits, moccasins 
and snowshoes, and use them soon and 
often. They will dispel your pains and 
aches and gloomy views of life.” 
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HOW TO CYCLE IN EUROPE. 


BY JOSEPH PENNELL, 


DESIRE for indepen- 
dent traveling is 
growing daily. The 
reasons for this are 
various. It may be 
the person 
who wishes to 
| Nis. indulge the 
= E--\“-:- desire is ec- 
SiG aan centric and 
eager to make 
a show of himself. It may be economy 
which prompts him to leave a railway car- 
riage and foot it. It may be because he 
imagines it to be “ English, you know,” 
though let me assure him that this is one 
of the many myths about the English. 
Englishmen as a rule are not great cycling 
tourists. More Americans, comparatively, 
have toured in England and on the Conti- 
nent than Englishmen themselves, and the 
number is increasing daily. Or it may be 
that the tourist wishes to see the country 
in the only way it can be properly seen ; 
and this is probably why in the winter and 
the spring so many Americans write to me, 
as the representative in England of the 
League of American Wheelmen, and ask 
for information about roads and routes. 

I presume this last to be the real reason 
for the growth of independent traveling, 
and I leave out of consideration all walk- 
ing tours, because, after having walked in 
one year 500 miles and cycled nearly as 
many thousand, I feel justified in saying 
that walking is not for a moment to be 
compared with cycling. I may some day 
compare these two modes of traveling, but 
just now this is not my purpose. What I 
say about cycling applies equally well to 
riding and driving, though of course you 
cannot ride or drive continuously the same 
number of miles you can cycle. I can very 
well remember the state of dense ignorance 
concerning the means of independent trav- 
eling in Europe, in which I was six years 
ago, as well as the almost utter impossibility 
of obtaining any definite information. Six 
years, every one of which has seen at least 
one tour, have, however, given me some 
little experience. 

If you are a rider of an American cycle, 
of course it will be necessary to bring your 
machine with you. Ask the steamship 







authorities whether to crate it or not. If 
it is a bicycle, and you carry it without 
crating, they may charge nothing. There 
is no duty on entering England ; but if you 
ride an English machine, I should advise 
you to sell your present mount and make 
arrangements, either with the dealer you 
know in America or the firm itself in Eng- 
land, giving them three or four months to 
get your machine ready and to have it 
awaiting you at their agents in Liverpool, 
Southampton or Glasgow, or wherever you 
may land. ‘Tell the makers what sort of a 
tour you propose taking, and you will prob- 
ably find that they will understand your 
needs better than you. If, however, you 
are confident you know exactly what you 
want, you may be able to make sugges- 
tions. 

Before leaving America—though I sup- 
pose what I say applies equally well to 
Australians—join the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club. From their offices you will receive 
a vast amount of useful information con- 
cerning your tour. You can also obtain 
route-books, maps, guides, etc. Americans 
should apply to F. W. Weston, Savin Hill, 
Boston, Mass. ; Canadians to H. S. Tibbs, 
26 Union Avenue, Montreal; Australians 
and Indians to S. A., Stead, 19 Tabley 
Road, Holloway, London, N. The sub- 
scription is the equivalent of two shillings 
and sixpence, and the entrance fee is 
another shilling. Any amateur cycler can 
become a member without trouble. Another 
thing to be provided is a Baedeker guide- 
book for the country over which you wish 
to tour. In it you will find the rates of the 
various hotels, and of course you will go 
to those which suit your pocket, remember- 
ing that now you are an independent trav- 
eler, and that if you do not like the outside 
of an hotel, there is no reason why you 
should go in. The C. T. C. hotels in Eng- 
land are mainly respectable, and with the 
hand-book you know where you are going. 
But the C. T. C. rates, except in the large 
towns, are frequently an advance upon the 
ordinary rates. You will find it almost im- 
possible to obtain breakfast before eight 
o'clock in the morning, in many places be- 
fore nine, without considerable trouble. A 
breakfast will cost from one to three shill- 
ings, according to the hotel. On leaving 
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the hotel it is necessary to fee the boots 
and the waiter, but sixpence goes quite as 
far as half a crown. 

In riding, keep to the left, Englishmen 
differing in this, as in so many other re- 
spects, from all creation. Do not ride on 
the side paths or you will be promptly ar- 
rested. It is useless to expect any cycler 
you meet to be more civil to you than the 
driver of any other conveyance. Cycling 
clubs in England are not what they are in 
America or on the Continent. Therefore 
you need not look for any of those atten- 
tions bestowed upon the touring cycler at 
home, though you may encounter some 
very delightful fellows. Of course, it is a 
very good thing to have letters of introduc- 
tion. 

At noon, in any save the large towns 
and on market days, you will not be able 
to get a hot dinner without waiting a long 
time. But you will probably find excellent 
cold roast beef, or you can eat a succession 
of lunches of bread and cheese and drink 
a modicum of bitter ale, called beer. My 
practice is never to eat much in the middle 
of the day when touring. The succession 
of small lunches and short rests is better 
than a single long one. Coffee taverns— 
that is, temperance houses—may be found 
everywhere, but they range from very good 
to very bad, and you had better investigate 
them before deciding to stay overnight. 
It is unnecessary and quite useless to bar- 
gain for anything in England. Your lunch 
will cost from sixpence to two shillings, 
and you should give the waiter a penny for 
every shilling. You will have to order 
your dinner in the evening in the majority 
of places, and,in the small towns it is wiser 
to have what is called a “ meat tea,” that 
is, a chop or a steak, one or two vegetables, 
jam and tea; or else a cold supper, that is, 
cold meat or fowl, salad, a tart and cheese. 

If you arrive wet, you will find it pos- 
sible to have your clothes dried, and very 
well too, as innkeepers in England rather 
expect to have to perform this duty. In 
fact you may receive many little attentions 
which are very pleasing, and there is a 
cozy, homelike feeling about an English 
inn which one finds nowhere else. It is 
not necessary to inflict the fact that you 
are an American upon everybody you 
meet ; they have seen Americans before, 
and they probably knew it before you 
opened your mouth. I have seen it stated 
and hinted that one can obtain a room 
in an English inn or hotel for sixpence or 
ninepence a night. This is, of course, 
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absurd. You can, if you go to a house with 
the sign “ Accommodation for Travelers ; 
beds, sixpence a night.” In the same way, 
in America, you can go to a station-house 
for nothing, or to a tramps’ lodging-house 
for almost as little. It is necessary to 
count upon spending about eight shillings 
or two dollars a day for touring in Eng- 
land; but it is possible to do it for half 
that amount, though not comfortably or 
decently. Even this is a moderate figure, 
and is less than the C. T. C. rate. 

In London I can recommend the Char- 
ing Cross Hotel, and, I believe, Burr’s pri- 
vate hotel in Queen Square. There are 
thousands of hotels in London, but both 
of these are central, and can be reached 
on the wheel. London streets, however, 
require very careful riding, owing to the 
rapid driving, and, to the American, the 
fact that everybody seems to be on the 
wrong side of the road. 

I have presumed that you are a practical 
cycler, and therefore that you will carry 
whatever you are in the habit of taking 
with you at home, or will send your bag- 
gage from one place to another as you do 
there. In England it is wiser to use the 
Parcel’s Post, as the express is very unre- 
liable. Personally, I either ride a safety 
or a tandem tricycle, and, whether alone 
or with my wife, always carry every thing 
we want on the machine. We are conse- 
quently perfectly independent, and have 
been out for six weeks at a time. 

On leaving England for the Continent, 
unless money is absolutely no object, you 
must go to France by Dieppe, Havre or 
St. Malo. By Calais or Boulogne the 
charges are extortionate, and you will have 
to pay in the custom-houses. ‘The greater 
part of Belgium is paved with Belgian 
blocks, over which you cannot ride. ‘To 
Holland you can go by way of Amsterdam, 
and I believe the riding is fairly good over 
the brick roads, but I have never been 
there. The principal attractions in Norway 
seem to be the cheapness and the scenery, 
and for both you have to walk about as 
much as you ride, which is not my idea of 
cycling. Anyhow, it cannot be compared 
to Switzerland, and the reason it is so 
much talked about in English cycling 
papers is because it is a fine pot-hunting 
ground for racing men. 

Of Spain I am entirely ignorant, and the 
accounts of this country all contradict 
each other with the most wonderful una- 
nimity. No reliable data of the roads have 
yet been obtained. I hope to go over 
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them myself before long. But in the first 
place, to visit any foreign country you must 
understand something of the language, 
the more the better. 

The following, which is a portion of an 
article I contributed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette a short time since, contains all that 
need be said on touring in France: ‘ You 
must provide yourself with good road 
maps, showing the main road, the routes 
nationales and the routes départementales. 
There are, of course, byroads all over 
France —that is, routes communales and 
routes vicinales — but it is never safe, save 
in the south, to make short cuts or detours 
or to trust to these byroads in any way. 
They are frequently as bad as the others 
are good. Stick to the high-road. Work 
out on your map the route you wish to fol- 
low. You can buy excellent road maps of 
Hachette or of Phillips. ‘The maps sold 
by the Cyclists’ Touring Club are not up 
to date, and you are compelled to pur- 
chase four sheets when you may only need 
one. Recently I was detained in Avignon 
for having these maps in my possession, 
being told by the préfet of the department 
of Vaucluse that it was illegal to carry 
them, as in France they are made and sold 
for the private use of the War Department. 
How true this is Ido not know. I have 
usually carried them, and never before had 
any trouble. However, they are becoming 
rather out of date, and Hachette is bring- 
ing out new series all the time. 

“ Supposing you land at Dieppe, your 
machine will be taken to the custom-house, 
whither you should accompany it. If you 
can succeed in satisfying the officials that 
you intend to leave the country with your 
machine within three months, they will not 
charge you duty, and will not, unless you 
ask for it, give you a receipt. If you do 
get a receipt—this is, of course, the lawful 
method—you will be obliged to deposit 
50f., only two-thirds of which will prob- 
ably be returned to you when you leave 
the country. But the French Government 
has usually been very accommodating in 
this matter, though at Calais the duty or 
the deposit is nearly always demanded. If 
you wish to go by train from Dieppe, have 
your cycle registered, for which you pay a 
penny if it is under 56 lbs. Two people 
can take a tandem for the same money, if 
it is under 112 lbs. But do not stand on 
your dignity, and write to the papers, and 
make a frightful row, because the Swiss, 
German, and Italian railways compel you 
to pay a big price whenever you carry a 


cycle on their lines. Their rules are not 
those of France. In frontier stations you 
need never be surprised at any regulations. 

** But let us suppose that you intend to 
ride away from the station at Dieppe. You 
are hungry, having been landed there at 
five o’clock in the morning. Have your 
coffee in any café on the Place, or in the 
very expensive one in the station. And 
this is the point where, if you want to live 
inexpensively, you must remember the cus- 
toms of the country. In the station you 
never see a Frenchman, and on one occa- 
sion I paid two francs and_ twenty-five 
centimes for the privilege of having a pot 
of coffee and rolls and butter there. The 
next time, I went to a café in the street 
leading from the pier to the Place. It was 
full of townspeople, was more gorgeous, 
the coffee was equally good, and I paid 
seventy-five centimes. Why I should pay 
a franc and a half for having my coffee on 
the pier, I am unable to see. Cafés are 
always good, and charge just about half 
the price of an hotel or a station restaurant, 
and the French traveler, as a rule, does not 
take his coffee in the hotel unless he is in 
a great hurry. He goes to the café across 
the street, reads his morning paper, and 
pays half the price. The landlord does 
not object; it is the custom of the country. 
For lunch, if I know the town where I am 
going, I stop, not at the swellest restaurant 
on the boulevard, nor at the dirty estaminet 
of the workman—I object to one as much 
as to the other—but at a decent, clean, 
middle-class restaurant, where it is the ex- 
ception if Ido not fare very well at the 
cost of about a franc and a half. And how 
do I find it? Either by using my own eyes, 
or by asking the first decent-looking man 
who comes along. If it,is between half- 
past ten and one in the day he will prob- 
ably be on his way to or from his own 
breakfast, and will be only too glad to 
show you the place. If you do not like 
the place, there is no reason why you 
should goin. If it is good, and the people 
are jolly and talkative, as they usually will 
be, ask them for a good hotel, of the sort 
they, as Frenchmen, would go to, in the 
town where you purpose to spend the 
night. They will tell you readily. It may 
be the first, or more likely the last, on 
Baedeker’s list ; it may not be there at all. 
If it is a very swell place, don’t be afraid to 
go in if Frenchmen have recommended it ; 
if it is very disreputable on the outside, and 
the proprietor in cook’s cap and apron 
rushes out to meet you, do not turn away, 
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for he will probably greet you as warmly 
and give you as good a dinner as you have 
ever had in your life. You will find at the 
table a lot of jolly commercial travelers, 
who will take pleasure in giving you a list 
of hotels from one end of your route to the 
other. And what will it cost you? The 
dinner will vary from two and a half to 
three and a half francs, and your room 
from one and a half to two and a half, and 
there will be no extras. Totting this up, 
we have eight francs fifty for the day. Say 
you give the waiter half a franc. That 
makes nine. 

“But the next night, being a touring 
cycler, you have not reached the town where 
you intended to stay, owing to something of 
interest on the road, or you have passed 
beyond it. You will stop in a decent, clean 
auberge by the roadside—and you will find 
many—or in the best inn in the village, 
where your bill will be about four francs 
for lodging, dinner and coffee. And so, 
in the course of two or three weeks, instead 
of exceeding an average of seven francs a 
day, you will fall below it. This is the way 
Frenchmen do. This is the way men like 
Louis Stevenson have done. And this is 
the plan I like to follow; not to go to an 
hotel where one has to pay for the dirty 
swallow-tail and bad English of the waiter, 
the sham plate and the stupid ¢adle @héte; 
nor, on the other hand, to stint one’s self 
and to glory in saving a sou here and 
doing a man out of a franc there; but to 
quietly adapt yourself as much as you pos- 
sibly can to the habits and customs of the 
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people, of the middle and characteristic 
class, whose country you are visiting. If 
you do not like to do this and cannot af- 
ford the swell hotels, you had better stay 
at home.” 

Very much the same conditions exist in 
Italy and Switzerland. In Italy, however, 
you must bargain for everything ; you must 
even know how much your candle is going 
to cost you before you go to bed, and how 
much you are to pay for the waiter and 
chambermaid. In Germany one lives more 
in English style. The laws of the road 
are the same in all these countries as in 
America. 

Many of the hills on the Continent, owing 
to their S-shaped curves, are very danger- 
ous. In England one finds warnings every- 
where for cyclers. You can ride or be 
pulled or pushed up behind a diligence 
over every pass in Switzerland that is used 
by vehicles. On the Continent you will 
find yourself everywhere legally treated as 
the driver of a carriage. Carry a passport, 
and do not regard all foreigners as fools 
and thereby make a fool out of yourself. 
Do not regard yourself as the first man 
who ever visited the place, and do not try 
to paint the town red. I admit these for- 
eigners do not understand our little ways. 

As to touring singly or with a party, that 
is your own affair, not mine; only I can 
warn you it is rather lonely work to cross 
a great country by yourself. If there is 
anything I have not made clear, write to 
me to the care of OuTING. I shall be only 


too glad to answer your questions. 











AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 





criticise photo- 
graphs as pictures, 
we find that one 
great defect is to 
be found in their 
small size. It is 
true that the per- 
fection of detail 
and fine finish 
compound for this 
in a measure, but it 
has often been said 
that one good print 
of 11x14 inches, 
or larger, is worth 
dozens of the little scraps made on 5x4 
and 4x3 inch plates. It has lately become 
too much the fashion to advise the use of 
small sizes, and to depend upon some en- 
larging process when a print of good size 
is wanted. The idea of making small 
negatives and enlarging them afterwards 
seems fair enough, and it is, indeed, suc- 
cessfully done in many cases; but if such 
a size as 10x12 were settled upon, we 
should advise that the negatives be made 
direct, and the prints not enlarged from, 
say, 5X7 or 5x4 inch negatives. All ex- 
perienced operators agree that the making 
of negatives for enlargement requires great 
skill and care. Remembering how greatly 
the cost of making photographs has been 
reduced, and what excellent outfits can 
now be had for a moderate sum, we feel 
justified in advising those who aim at 
good. artistic results to begin boldly with 
plates of a fair size—certainly not less than 
8% x 6%, or, better, 10 x 8 inches. 

Now, since the first thing to be consid- 
ered in the selection of a photographic 
outfit is the size of picture desired, and 
the next the character of work to be done, 
let us here say that the difficulties of ob- 
taining clean, good results increase with 
the increase of size to a certain extent, 
and the expense of making the picture 
increases very materially. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the various processes for mak- 
ing large prints from small negatives—en- 
larging processes, as they are technically 
termed — we repeat that we should not 
advise the purchase of very small cameras, 
unless mere amusement is the only thing 








to be considered. Plenty of fun can un- 
doubtedly be had out of the little “de- 
tective ’’ cameras now so commonly used, 
but more satisfaction will be felt in a nice 
collection of views or portraits on plates 
measuring, say, five inches by eight or ten 
inches by eight, the camera for which 
would be too large to be conveniently 
concealed as the smaller sizes are. 

Since the introduction of the gelatine 
dry plate, and the consequent simplifying 
of the chemical part of the work, large- 
sized photographs may be made with far 
greater ease than formerly, and to those 
of our readers who have devoted any 
attention to art matters we will suggest 
one of the larger-sized cameras for plates, 
say fourteen inches by eleven, as offering 
more scope for the artistic treatment of 
fine subjects, particularly landscapes. 

The size of plate and camera being 
settled upon, the next thing is to get 
a suitable lens, and this is often no 
easy matter. In most of the detective 
cameras the lens is supplied as a part of 
the outfit, but one intending to provide 
himself with a regular photographic appa- 
ratus ought to have some knowledge of 
lenses before purchasing. Without going 
into too great detail in the matter, we may 
say that some general distinctions between 
the different varieties of lenses should 
be borne in mind, as follows: (1) Lenses 
including an ordinary angle or amount of 
subject, say forty to fifty-five degrees on 
the base-line of the picture, and of toler- 
ably long focus ; and (2) wide-angle lenses 
including eighty degrees, or even more, 
and of very short focus. It would be 
nattiral for the purchaser to imagine that 
that lens which included most subject 
would be best, but as a general rule the 
contrary is true, namely, that the longer- 
foous lenses are the more practically useful 
and give the more pleasing pictures. There 
is another distinguishing characteristic be- 
tween lenses that are “single” or “doub- 
let.” The former are cheaper, but quite 
good enough for average landscape work, 
while the latter are indispensably necessary 
for architectural subjects and the accurate 
copying of anything like maps, plans, en- 
gravings, etc. To those who are disposed 
to be very economical, we may say that 
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the front lens of an opera-glass will make 
excellent photographs. It should be un- 
screwed from the barrel, and set in a short 
tube with its flat side facing the view; or, 
in other words, it should have its posi- 
tion just reversed from what it was in the 
opera-glass. A stop of suitable size is 
then set in front of it at a distance equal- 
ing one-fifth of its burning focus. 

It should be remembered that the fer- 
spective of the photograph is made by the lens, 
and cannot be altered by the operator, ex- 
cept in so far as he provides himself with 
a number of lenses of different focus and 
angle, so as to be able to treat different 
subjects with lenses suitable to their pecu- 
liarities, using each lens fro re rata, as the 
doctors would say. 

It may not be generally known that ex- 
perienced outdoor operators are pretty 
well agreed upon certain proportions be- 
tween the focus of the lens and the size of 
plate, as affording the most pleasing pict- 
ures, and being most useful in the long 
run. We should thus choose an 11-inch 


/ 


focus lens for the 8% x 6% plate, a g-inch 
for the 8x5, etc., or, in other words, one 
whose equivalent focus was about equal to 
the diagonal of the plate.* But let us 
take this occasion to say that we cannot 
too strongly insist upon the desirability of 
the photographer’s having more than one 
lens irrespective of the size or style of his 
pictures. We ourselves have worked with 
lenses of t1-inch, 7-inch, and 5%%-inch 
focus on the 84 x6% plate, and succeeded 
in a great variety of subjects. The 11-inch 
was probably used five or six times where 
the 7-inch was once, while the 5%-inch 
was only resorted to on rare occasions 
where the peculiarities of the subject re- 
quired a very wide angle. 

We enter into this matter at some length 
because the artistic qualities in landscape 
photographs will be found to depend in 
great measure upon the ability of the op- 
erator to include just the desired amount 
of subject on his plate from any given 
point of view ; for the latter cannot always 
be changed so as to favor the lens. Then, 
alsd, it must not be forgotten that every 
change in the position of the camera will 
change something in the view; the whole 
character of the picture may be altered by 
shifting the apparatus a little in one di- 
rection or the other. A speaking proof 
of this is seen when examining the results 


* The equivalent focus of a compound lens is taken as equal 
to the focus of a single ens which would form an image of 
the same size. 


obtained by the members of photographic 
clubs and societies after having been out 
for a field-day ; here we often see two pho- 
tographs of the same subject, where the 
men have stood side by side, one being 
complete as a picture, while the other 
fails in its effect simply because the lens 
has been a few inches or a few feet far- 
ther to the right or left, and has omitted 
or included some object which has been 
the making or marring of the picture. 

Another prominent defect in photo- 
graphs, taken as a whole, is that they are 
usually made in fixed sizes in spite of va- 
rieties or peculiarities of subject. How 
unpleasant it is in the case of a fine pano- 
ramic view, where the interest lies in the 
extended horizontal sweep rather than in 
the sky or foreground, to see things forced 
into a nearly square plate, say 10 x 8 inches, 
which gives entirely too much space above 
and below, with insufficient length! On 
the other hand, how empty the ends of a 
long, narrow 8x 5-inch plate appear if some 
isolated and rather square object, such as 
a villa or group of trees, occupies the 
centre! Many a picturesque subject, deal- 
ing in high and narrow lines, will be ut- 
terly ruined if crowded on a square-shaped 
plate—street views in cities, for example, 
made near to churches with high steeples. 
Here we must either have a long, narrow 
plate, or use a lens of short enough focus 
to reduce the whole scale of the picture so 
that it can be afterwards trimmed to suit 
the subject. Here we see an additional 
reason why the plate should be of a good 
generous size to start with, and the outfit 
of lenses complete. If we had only a 
small plate on which to make the view, the 
trimming might make the finished print 
too small to be worth anything. 

Let us now consider the shape of the 
picture, or plate, together with the propor- 
tions existing between its boundaries or 
sides, premising that while here and there 
a print may be trimmed square, circular or 
oval, to suit some particular subject, the 
oblong shape will be by far the most gen- 
erally useful. 

If we compare two plates, one measur- 
ing 81% x 6% inches and the other 8 x 5, we 
find that the diagonal line connecting two 
opposite corners is 1% inches longer in the 
former than in the latter. We also find 
that the former has a clear space 1% 
inches wider than the other, extending 
over the whole of the long dimensions of 
the plate, together with another space half 
an inch wide at the narrow end. To put 
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it in other words, the 84 x 6% plate differs 
from the 8x5 both in shape and in size, 
but offers considerably more surface with 
but a slightly longer diagonal. This latter 
has an important relationship to the cov- 
ering or defining powers of the lens, for, 
supposing we wanted a lens to just cover 
the plate, we should have to select one the 
diameter of whose field or circle of light 
was equal to the diagonal of the plate— 
not to its base line, for in that case the 
plate would not be covered. Again, if we 
desired a lens to give perfect sharpness up 
to the corners of a given.size of plate, we 
should reckon by the diagonal, and not 
by the base line. 

A little study of perspective is most 
highly to be recommended to those who 
desire their pictures to be truthful and 
pleasing. Now, by this we do not at all 
mean that our readers should wade through 
ponderous volumes filled with mathemati- 
cal problems and long equations, but that 
they should, for instance, set themselves 
to consider such facts as the following : If 
an empty box be set on the end of a long 
table with its hollow facing the student, it 
will be observed that the bottom and the 
sides are in a certain proportion to each 
other, and that the lines of junction be- 
tween them appear to recede at a certain 
angle. If the box now be moved up to 
within twelve inches of the face, these 
lines of junction will be seen to stand at 
much more obtuse angles, besides which 
the sides will appear broader in propor- 
tion to their height than when the box was 
at a distance. Let him now consider that 
the principles here involved would hold 
true in the photographing of street views, 
and many other subjects where both near 
and distant objects were included. For if a 
wide-angle lens be employed, all the reced- 
ing lines in the picture, such as cornices of 
buildings, railroads, curbstones, etc., etc., 
will stand at much more obtuse angles than 
when a narrow-angle lens is used; the 
terms “wide-angle” or “short-focus,” on 
the one hand, and “narrow-angle” or 
“‘long-focus,” on the other, being indis- 
criminately used by the photographer. 

This great obtuseness of angle in the 
perspective of pictures made with wide- 
angle lenses, is sometimes the cause of 
most unsightly and ridiculous pictorial 
failures. It will be seen at once that the 
objection to using very wide-angle lenses 
is that, owing to this great obtuseness of 
angle of the perspective lines, distant 
objects will appear unnaturally dwarfed in 
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size, while those near at hand will come 
out immensely larger than they ought to. 
A few trials on street views with a lens in- 
cluding, say, eighty degrees of angle, with 
prominent objects close in the foreground, 
will soon prove the truth of what we have 
been saying, and sometimes well-known 
localities will be so changed in the photo- 
graph that no one would recognize them. 
We are thus met by the paradox that the 
perspective of the photograph, while math- 
ematically correct, is false to the eye. 

These ideas of perspective will be found 
very useful in photographing architectural 
subjects, wide-angle lenses often being in- 
dispensable here. Caution must be ob- 
served in using them on these subjects, 
however, for if the buildings stand in con- 
fined positions, where there is no room to 
move the camera backward, the picture 
will have an unnatural effect, and might 
be compared to the eye of an observer try- 
ing to see something that was too close for 
convenience. 

In portraiture, the perspective will suf- 
fer very much if the distance between the 
sitter and the lens be too small, and the 
lens of too wide an angle. In this case, 
the cheeks will look too narrow in propor- 
tion to the length of the face, while the 
hands and feet will be absurdly larger 
than they ought to be if at all obtruded. 
The head, and indeed the whole figure, 
will look more rotund and more life-like 
if a fair distance—say twice the sitter’s 
height—is kept between the lens and the 
sitter. If this should’ give too small a 
picture, a lens of longer focus will have 
to be used. Objects look broader when 
taken near at hand with wide-angle lenses. 
Interior views of buildings, halls, etc., 
where there is plenty of room to keep the 
camera well back, will not be found dif- 
ficult, but the interiors of small private 
houses and rooms will often be very un- 
satisfactory subjects because there is not 
room for the camera to be set well back 
and give a life-like, natural effect. 

Photographs of long, narrow objects 
will be great failures in the pictorial point 
of view if the camera be brought too close, 
and so that the nearer portions are unduly 
magnified while the more distant become 
dwarfed in size. Here we see one of the 
principal reasons why the photographer 
should have lenses of different focus, so 
that if he is compelled to take an unfavor- 
able point of view he may not be confined 
to one focus and angle. 

To be continued. 








EVOLUTION OF FORM IN COLLEGE ROWING. 


BY E. M. GARNETT. 


I.—TuHeE HArvarD STROKE. 


SCIENTIFIC rowing may be properly 
called a modern luxury. It may be said, 
with a moderate degree of certainty, that 
neither the Greeks, the Romans, nor yet 
the early English, were in the habit of 
pulling themselves about in ten-inch shells 
provided with anti-crab swivel rowlocks 
and ball-bearing slides. Had any one of 
them been caught in such an act he would 
have been condemned, in all probability, 
to drink the hemlock, or worshipped as 
a wizard. Of course, from time imme- 
morial there have been certain vague prin- 
ciples regulating the application of the 
weight of the body to the oar. But up to 
the time when that eccentric genius lubri- 
cated the seat of his boat and the seat of 
his trousers with some fatty substance, and 
slid his greasy way to victory, rowing was 
much more a matter of brute strength than 
of exquisite skill. And with the evolution 
of the sliding seat from the crude but ef- 
fective idea, possibilities were offered for 
great improvements in the art of pulling 
an oar. During the last twenty years new 
inventions and radical changes in the rig- 
ging of boats have necessitated a departure, 
not only from former methods of rowing, 
but also from its recognized tenets. The 
principles are not immutable—as some 
would have us believe. For example, it 
is a physical impossibility, with some styles 
of rigging, to apply much power at the 
end of the stroke. Still, different systems 
have their ardent supporters, and the su- 
periority of one over another is apparently 
a mooted question. , 

According to some aquatic enthusiasts, 
it is the best plan to let the men get intoa 
boat and pull: time and a little intel- 
ligence will remedy their faults. Others 
urge that it is only necessary to master 
“the few essential principles,” and, as Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne says, “the refinements 
will take care of themselves.”’ Still others, 
who treat with withering scorn the op- 
ponents of “form,” lay great stress upon 
the absolute importance of sedulous atten- 
tion to the minutest details. 

In support of this first view, numerous 
instances have been cited of rough, awk- 
ward professional crews “ yanking” and 


“yawing ” their way in ahead of the best 
trained and disciplined amateur oarsmen, 
and, as one writer upon rowing aptly says, 
“ casting despite upon the traditions of the 
art.” Indeed, until recent years it has 
been the current belief that a good amateur 
crew was no match for a set of skilled pro- 
fessionals. And the apparent truth of this 
opinion was never better illustrated than 
by an impromptu race rowed on the Charles 
River in ’78 or ’79—I forget the exact date 
—between the famous Bancroft crew and 
eight of the best oarsmen that could be 
gathered together from the purlieus of 
Boston. It is true the professional crew 
was made up of such celebrities as Ross, 
Plaisted, Gorkin, Faulkner, etc., but before 
that morning they had never sat together 
in a‘boat. Their boat, by the way, differed 
utterly in rigging from those they had 
been accustomed to, and, in fact, was the 
worst and most dilapidated the Harvard 
Boat-house could afford. After a prelim- 
inary “ paddle ” down to the starting-point 
—the Brookline Bridge—the race was 
rowed over the regular two-mile course. 
Well, it is related—and I have it from one 
of the victors—that by the time the cele- 
brated Harvard crew reached the Union 
Boat-house their untutored rivals had 
carried their boat into the house and were 
nonchalantly wiping her off. 

Now, why did this crew, composed as it 
was of the heaviest and strongest men that 
had ever sat in a Harvard boat, who more- 
over, by their irreproachable “ form,” had 
crowned themselves with glory at New 
London, allow themselves to be so lament- 
ably defeated by a set of men who labored 
under almost every possible disadvantage ? 
Evidently there was some potent influence 
at work. Although the hardy and callus- 
fisted members of the professional crew 
gained a precarious livelihood in arts which 
did not sap their physical vigor, yet the 
superior endurance of the crew as a whole 
can hardly be urged as an excuse for such 
an overwhelming defeat in atwo-mile race. 
We are left the bitter alternative, then, of 
shocking the esthetic sensibilities of our 
amateurs by the inevitable conclusion that 
the professionals possessed superior skill. 

Now, intelligent amateur, before turn- 
ing away in disgust, reflect a moment. 
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What is skill? What is form? Are they 


synonymous ? 

Skill is that which in almost every sport 
—in sparring, in fencing, in wrestling, in 
baseball, in tennis, etc., etc., other things 
being equal—enables one to win. Like 
elegance in writing, it is “the exquisite 
adaptation of means to ends.” In rowing 
it is that management of the body and oar— 
other things being equal, of course—which 
is conducive to the greatest speed of the 
boat. 

“Form” in rowing is not so easily de- 
fined—for what would satisfy the most 
rigid exactitude in one system would be 
found defective in another. In general 
terms, however, it may be called, in crew 
rowing, “the graceful and nice manage- 
ment of the body and oar which contrib- 
utes most to the appearance of similarity 
and uniformity throughout the crew.” 

Now, it is true the professionals did not 
row with backs as straight, nor with a 
swing as even as the canons of good 
“form” call for, but they possessed ‘the 
all-important secret of economizing all 
their strength and time. They not only 
knew how and when to apply their weight 
to the oar, but were fully alive to the ne- 
cessity of holding the oar in the water no 
longer than it could do good, and in the 
air as short a time as possible. These and 
other less perceptible virtues, which such 
a constellation of aquatic lights will al- 
ways possess, are generally obscured by the 
rugged and uncouth appearance of their 
body work. 

But this body work, as far as the effect 
is concerned, though by no means all that 
can be desired, is not so very bad after 
all, for the swing of one man across the 
boat is counteracted by the swing of an- 
other. This fact, coupled with the firm, 
strong, simultaneous finish of the stroke, 
will effectually prevent the rolling of the 
boat. 

On the other hand, the Harvard crew, 
whose “form” would have sent an zsthete 
into rhapsodies of praise, were skillful 
enough in their own peculiar way, but their 
rowing itself was unskillful because radi- 
cally wrong in principle. But didn’t it 
enable them to win at New London? Yes, 
to be sure; but always against the same 
system or an inferior one. 

The defeat of a well-trained amateur 
crew by a set of professionals does not, 
then, necessarily bring the traditions of the 
art of rowing into disrepute. “ Form” with- 
out skill must always succumb to skill 


without “form.” The combination of the 
two should be the goal of the aquatic am- 
bition. And the one need not be detri- 
mental to the other. It is all very well to 
scoff at “form” and rest placidly content 
to let the refinements take care of them- 
selves. They won't, and the result will be 
a lot of irremediable faults. 

In sparring, or, still better, in fencing, 
what is called direction, 7. ¢., the precision 
of one’s aim, will be greatly affected by 
the slightest deviation of the hand from its 
proper position. The man who adheres to 
this principle through all the complications 
of attack and defense will be indeed a 
formidable antagonist. A master must 
pay the strictest attention to the details of 
his art. Then why not in rowing, where 
the object is to get in ahead of your ad- 
versary, and where the lightest touch of 
the flat of the blade to the water will add 
its mite to diminish the speed of the boat ? 
Besides, the acquirement of the details will 
always add zest to one’s pleasure in the 
sport. Few sensations, indeed, are more 
pleasing than that of shooting through the 
water in a frail shell with a clean, strong 
sweep of the oars, especially when that 
sensation is flavored by a consciousness of 
a complete mastery over the situation. 

To become an adept in the art of rowing 
does not demand the patience of a Palissy, 
nor yet the sagacity of a Socrates. True, a 
certain class of men of rare physical and 
intellectual torpidity will never master the 
correct methods, but to a man moderately 
well endowed as to mind and body, they 
are quite accessible. 

Perhaps those practical gentlemen who 
scout the idea of “ form,” and seem to be- 
lieve that by some secret process sufficient 
excellence will be attained .if the men get 
into a boat and pull, are like some of 
George Eliot’s good people of Raveloe, 
who supposed “there was nothing behind 
a barn door because they couldn’t see 
through it.” 

Now, the essential thing is to first get 
hold of the correct principles of rowing, 
and then apply the refinements to them. 
The result will be a winning crew every 
time. And this happy combination and its 
inevitable consequences were brought about 
for the first time in the history of college 
boat-racing at Harvard in ’85. That is to 
say, the principles involved in the stroke 
of that year are the best that have yet been 
discovered. They, the principles, mind 
you, are identical with those believed in 
by Hanlan, the father of them—Teemer, 
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Gaudaur, O’Connor, and all the crack scul- 
lers of the present day. And these prin- 
ciples, the fruits of years of experience 
and unremitting toil in the acquirement of 
a method that would enable men to win 
races and their daily bread, it is natural to 
suppose, should be pretty nearly correct. 

It is a great mistake to believe these 
men so deficient intellectually that they 
are forced to rely principally upon brute 
strength to put their boats through tue 
water at the highest possible rate of speed. 
kowing is not such a subtle and complex 
thing as all that. Is it not, to say the least, 
a bit of conceit on the part of amateurs to 
presume that with all their transcendent 
intellect they can, by a few years of inter- 
mittent devotion to a sport, acquire a more 
rational knowledge of it than men like 
Hanlan, who give their lives to it ? 

It is the same with professionals in any 
sport—in sparring, in fencing, in baseball, 
etc.—what amateurs can compete success- 
fully with them? 

But let us see what prodigy was warmed 
into being by the genial light of correct 
principle. 

Until 1885, college boating-men had 
failed — inexplicable it almost seems — to 
keep pace with the modern improvements 
in rigging and consequent advance in the 
science of rowing, which professionals had 
been for some years familiar with. They 
were under the able tuition of Mr. Faulk- 
ner, the veteran but progressive coach and 
bow-oar of both the champion “ four ” of 
America and of the champion “ pair-oar ”’ 
of the world, and adopted “in toto ”’ the rig- 
ging and system which had won him such 
marked distinction. The result surpassed 
their most sanguine expectations. 

After the new stroke had been pretty 
well mastered, a series of impromptu races 
with the best crew of professionals that 
could be scraped from the Charles was got- 
ten up. This crew was composed of Hos- 
mer, Faulkner, Gorkin, Casey, and others, 
including the burly Jake Kilrain, an oars- 
man as well as pugilist, and now at the 
summit of his fame. As they were given 
the des/ shell in the boat-house, and one 
week in which to rig it and “ get together,” 
they were really superior to the crew which 
so mercilessly defeated the Harvards in 
78. Well, the Harvard crew not only 
forced them to take their back-wash for 
two miles, but in a number of half-mile 
spurts cleared them each and every time 
a full boat-length in the first quarter mile. 
Pretty conclusive evidence, is it not, taken 
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in connection with the unusually light 
weight of the ’85 crew, and the compara- 
tively short time they had rowed together 
under the new regime, that the new system 
was superior to the old? 

It proves abundantly, also, that “form” 
and skill will triumph, even in a spurt, 
over skill alone. Some one—that is, some 
one who aid not see these races—will say, 
perhaps, “ Oh, the professionals allowed 
themselves to be beaten!” For the benefit 
of the more skeptical, I will say, that on 
one occasion, when the struggle of the pro- 
fessionals was more than usually hopeless, 
I had the distinguished honor of occupy- 
ing a vicarious position in the bow of their 
boat. The genial Jake Kilrain, who, by the 
way, oftentimes, in a spirit of jocose re- 
partee, has beaten me cruelly about the 
head, was, besides myself, the only ama- 
teur (oarsman) in the boat. Spurred on 
by our frantic stroke’s disgusted and un- 
orthoepical plaint, “Aw, yoose amatoors 
don’t back me up!” we leaped madly 
against the stretcher at the rate—it seemed 
to me—of about fifty-five strokes to the 
minute. No! there was no lack of sin- 
cerity in that boat. 

Moreover, the pride of a professional is 
wounded to the quick when an amateur 
happens to subvert the natural order of 
things by defeating him. Indeed this par- 
ticular set, in an ebullition of amazement, 
admitted that the ‘‘ amatoors ” could show 
their rudder to the best professional crew 
that ever sat in a boat. But so long as the 
professionals, no matter what principles of 
rowing they may build their faith upon, 
persist in sacrificing “form ”’ to skill, so 
long must they suffer defeat at the hands 
of a crew who preserve both these elements. 

As the two leading universities, Har- 
vard and Yale, have experimented in the 
last five years with every recognizable sys- 
tem of rowing, from the slow, stately and 
intensely amateurish English stroke to a 
hideous exaggeration of the professional 
style, the history of college boat-racing 
during this period will afford the best 
means of illustrating and demonstrating 
the superiority of one method over another. 
Let us gird on our polemical armor, then, 
and enter the lists. 

There is probably no athletic event in 
America which excites such universal in- 
terest and enthusiasm, among amateurs at 
least, as the annual boat-race between 
Harvard and Yale, on the Thames. 

Weeks before the “ eventful day,” windy 
interviews with the Nestors of the rowing 
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world appear in the daily papers, rooms 
are engaged at the hotels in and about 
New London, the enviable owners of yachts 
prepare for the sail, and every one is spec- 
ulating upon the chances of his favorite 
college adding to its list of victories. 
“Straight tips”’ and wiseacres are equally 
plentiful, and equally inefficient in increas- 
ing one’s store of knowledge. 

At the race the river is dotted with gayly 
bedecked steamboats, yachts, and small 
craft of every description, the banks are 
lined with people, and the observation 
train, which from a distance looks like a 
huge colored snake, is a blue and crimson 
mass of bunting-waving, horn-tooting, 
yelling, frenzied collegians. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that fully fifteen thou- 
sand people annually witness the race. 

Is it not strange that among all this 
crowd of intensely interested, over-excited 
spectators it would be extremely difficult to 
find a single person sufficiently informed to 
give one an adequate explanation of the 
causes leading to the defeat of one crew by 
another? For, especially when there is a 
great discrepancy in the times made by the 
two crews, there is always a reason beyond 
the overstrained condition of No. —, the 
slowness of the boat, or the eel-grass 
course, why one crew should cross the 
finish line a quarter of a mile in the lead. 

But no! the spectators, though their 
native fancy for mystification is tickled by 
the triumph of skill and “ form,” are quite 
impermeable to their constituent elements. 
They seem to follow the principle laid 
down in Hudibras, that 


“* Still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight of hand,” 


for they certainly seem more delirious than 
their more experienced fellow-men. 

It is not remarkable that men who ac- 
quired their knowledge of rowing when the 
art was in its infancy, and quite innocent 
of the time and labor saving contrivances 
now in vogue, should allow their ideas to 
grow rusty or fail to keep abreast of the 
times. It is rather extraordinary, though, 
that many college boating-men of to-day, 
who have had ample opportunity to study 
the principles involved in the various 
strokes, should be unable to elucidate the 
reasons for their particular styles of row- 
ing. And this sad fact has been the indi- 
rect cause of some of the most dishearten- 
ing defeats at New London. 

There has always been at college a sort 
of Beotian haziness of ideas regarding the 
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merits of this or that way of pulling an 
oar. And while the last few years—thanks 
to Mr. Storrow—have seen a certain devel- 
opment in the inquisitive instincts of col- 
lege boating-men, indecision and uncer- 
tainty as to the virtues of the different 
systems of rowing seem still to prevail at 
Harvard. 

The mooted question of superiority is 
confined practically to the English style of 
rowing ; that introduced in ’85 by Mr. Stor- 
row, and the so-called Bob Cook stroke. 

In the following brief sketch of what the 
last five years of college boating can show, 
let it be borne in mind by those who see 
their long-cherished convictions ruthlessly 
attacked, that all excuses for the defeat of 
one crew by another must be considered 
as necessary adjuncts to the attempted 
demonstration. 

In 1883, Yale, under the tutelage of that 
aquatic Archimedes, Mike Davis, made a 
radical departure from the stroke which 
had been brought over from England some 
years previously by Mr. Cook, and intro- 
duced, with slight modifications, at both 
Yale and Harvard. 

Although this stroke, which had failed to 
bring victory to Yale in ’82, was almost the 
same in principle as that which defeated 
her, and, therefore, could not be held 
responsible for the defeat, yet she saw fit 
to discard it for the unique ideas of Mr. 
Davis. 

The boat was made unusually long, to 
provide for a novel method of seating the 
men in pairs, all of Mr. Davis’s latest in- 
ventions were introduced, and phenomenal 
results were expected. Whatever good 
there may have been in these inventions, 
the fact remains that in the race Yale 
rowed a short, rapid, jerky stroke, while 
Harvard adhered to the long, slow, English 
style, and won with comparative ease. 

The experiment having failed, the next 
year Yale returned to her former method 
of rowing. But, aided by her experience 
of the past, as well as by a few valuable 
hints, it is said, from one of the famous 
Ward crew, she had the rare good sense to 
improve upon her previous conception of 
the English or Bob Cook stroke—for the 
sake of convenience, I shall call it English at 
present. As to the exact share Mr. Ward 
had in the amendment I do not speak with 
authority, but regarding the character of 
the difference between the strokes rowed 
that year by Yale and Harvard I speak 
whereof I know. 

After the first two miles it was patent 
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that Yale had the race well in hand. Her 
oars were in the water longer and in the 
air a shorter time than Harvard’s. Every 
man in her boat threw his weight more 
directly against the stretcher, and instead 
of holding his slide on the recover until his 
arms were straightened and the body was 
swung forward from the waist, he dimin- 
ished materially the time the oar would 
otherwise have been in the air by starting 
his seat and shoulders immediately after 
extending his arms. He used his legs 
more, and “hung” less at both ends of 
the stroke. The slow, stately sweep of the 
Harvard crew succeeded in bringing them 
in about fifteen lengths behind their happy 
rivals. 

It is true, the speed of the Harvard boat 
was affected by a number of important 
changes which she was compelled to make, 
prior to the race, in the composition and 
seating of the crew. But despite this fact, 
which could not alone account for such 
an overwhelming defeat — especially as 
the substitutes were good oars—she had 
the strongest and heaviest crew that ever 
represented a college. 

In 1885, as we have seen, there was a 
revolution in rowing at Harvard. It was 
not until the early part of winter that Mr. 
Storrow, in the face of a certain amount of 
passive opposition, took the rather daring 
step, by engaging Mr. Faulkner as coach, 
of throwing overboard all those principles 
which, it is supposed, had won Harvard 
many a splendid victory. An entirely new 
system of rowing was inaugurated, and 
there was much grumbling and dubious 
head-shaking at the issue. Yale, on the 
contrary, was highly elated at Harvard’s 
adoption of the “professional” stroke. 
Her crew, be it said, was deemed so strong 
as to earn the appellation of the “Yale 
giants,” while Harvard’s was not only 
unusually light, but, with two exceptions, 
was composed of men who had never 
before sat in a’Varsity boat. Save with the 
brave but meagre minority who believed in 
the new régime, up to a week before the 
race Yale’s success was a foregone con- 
clusion. Well, the race, as one disap- 
pointed wearer of the blue expressed it, 
was a “procession.” Yale, vulgarly speak- 
ing, carried the bucket. Harvard jumped 
into the lead the moment her oars struck 
the water, and though averaging about 
thirty-four strokes to the minute after the 
first spurt, to her opponent’s thirty-seven, 
increased her lead at every stroke. On 
the last mile there were twenty-five boat 
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lengths between the twocrews. Harvard’s 
rowing was remarked upon, though little 
understood, by all who saw the race. So 
little effort was apparent in her style, that 
the uninitiated were at a loss to account 
for the speed of her boat. While it was 
manifest that the “Yale giants” were not 
as well trained as the Harvard men, it 
was palpable to the merest tyro that the 
immense distance between the two crews 
was due to causes other than the physical 
condition of the rowers. Although, be it 
remembered, Yale had improved somewhat 
upon the English stroke, yet the laborious 
wastefulness of her style was in sharp con- 
trast to the ease and dash of the Harvard 
stroke. 

The moment Harvard’s blades gripped 
the water every man in the boat, with a 
spring from the stretcher and simultane- 
ous heave of the shoulders, threw his whole 
weight into the oar, and kept it there until 
the stroke was finished. The blades were 
covered throughout the stroke, and re- 
mained in the air as short a time as was 
consistent with the avoidance of “ rushing” 
the slides. There was hardly the slightest 
perceptible “hang” of shoulders or hands 
at either end of the stroke. Although the 
body work was not all that could be de- 
sired, the “ watermanship ” or action of the 
blades was as smooth as the stroke of e 
piston-rod. 

On the other hand, after making all due 
allowance for the air of general wretched- 
ness which ‘always surrounds a defeated 
crew, and for the halo of perfection about 
the victors, Yale’s rowing was really bad. 
Before the last mile was reached the des- 
perate tugging of her men, the not infre- 
quent splashing of her oars, and other 
symptoms of fatigue, showed plainly that 
the pace was too hot for her labored style 
of rowing. But her reputation for pluck 
and doggedness was never better sustained. 
In spite of the conscious hopelessness of 
the struggle, her efforts throughout the 
race were titanic. 

After the race the usual exculpatory 
rumors developed the intelligence that the 
stroke of the Yale crew had been lifted 
from a sick-bed, and supported, tottering 
and nerveless, to his seat in the boat. 
Either this was a laudable attempt to 
apotheosize Mr. Flanders, or else his pow- 
ers of recuperation must have been mirac- 
ulous, for no man ever pulled a pluckier 
and more apparently powerful oar. 

The next year, 1886, Harvard went 
down to New London with her crew of 
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’85, with a single exception, presumably 
strengthened by an additional year’s expe- 
rience. Yale, on the other hand, had a 
comparatively new set of men. The race 
was the closest for several years, but ended 
in the defeat of Harvard by about jive 
lengths. ‘This may seem incomprehensible 
at first sight, but Harvard labored under a 
combination of untoward circumstances, 
which alone were enough to account for a 
defeat of five lengths. She was compelled 
by an accident which happened to her shell 
prior to the Columbia race, to row in, an 
old class tub, which possessed the addi- 
tional defect of shorter slides and outriggers 
than her style of rowing called for. ‘The 
shorter stroke, which this change necessi- 
tated, was visible to all who saw the race. 
Add to this the fact that, through Yale’s 
aversion to rough water, the race was post- 
poned and rowed up the river in the even- 
ing ; that Yale, who had the east side, where 
the swift current which with the incoming 
tide flows up the course for a mile and a 
half, was permitted to jump ahead at the 
start; that Harvard had the dead water on 
the west side ; that in spite of her rough 
water and ill-rigged tub, after Yale had 
left her lively current, Harvard gained four 
or five lengths upon her, and we have suf- 
ficient reasons to account for a defeat of 
Jive lengths. Nor is this all. The hopes 
of the advocates of the English or Bob 
Cook stroke, so-called, must fall to the 
ground like wilted rose-leaves when it is 
considered that Yale rowed as nearly the 
same stroke as Harvard as close attention 
and the exercise of some intelligence dur- 
ing a limited time could make it. If the 
diligent reader of newspaper interviews 
doubts this truth he should have been at 
the Thames during the race weeks of ’85 
and ’86. 

In noticeable contrast to her “ water- 
manship” of previous years, and in a 
laudable attempt to improve upon it, Yale 
exaggerated the rather flat feather of the 
Harvard oars. But she had almost mas- 
tered the idea, so conspicuously absent 
in the English stroke, of throwing the 
whole weight of the body, the moment the 
oar gripped the water, directly against the 
stretcher. Had the race been rowed in the 
rough water and wind of the morning, the 
exaggerated feather, the noticeably longer 
“hang” at both ends of the Yale stroke, 
and the weaker “ finish ”— which last fault 
must always fail, against a strong wind, to 
keep the boat jumping between the strokes 
—would have conspired to defeat her. 
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In 1887, Harvard, after winning an ex- 
citing victory from the fastest crew Co- 
lumbia ever sent out, and lowering the 
intercollegiate record, was again defeated 
by Yale, this time by about seven lengths. 
Her twice happy rivals deserved all the 
approbation showered upon them by their 
overjoyed supporters, for their rowing was 
magnificent. They had almost the same 
crew as in the previous year, and had still 
further modified their style in conformity 
with the stroke rowed by Harvard in ’8s. 
Indeed, to connoisseurs the only perceptible 
differences between these two strokes were 
the longer “hang” of the Yale oars before 
entering the water, the slightly stronger 
“catch,” the slower start of the shoulders 
on the “recover,” and the weaker finish. 
As the wind blew down the course, these 
defects did not tell against her. As for 
her time, it would have delighted the rhyth- 
mic sensibilities of a Wagnerian. 

Harvard, on the contrary, through her 
inability throughout the year to secure the 
regular services of a coach, and on ac- 
count of her comparatively raw crew, did 
not adhere as closely in practice as in 
theory to the standards of ’85. After the 
first two miles, the punishing work her 
rather young crew* had undergone ¢hree 
days previously in the Columbia race began 
to tell upon her. They began to “clip” 
still more off their already- short stroke, 
and their rowing became slightly ragged. 

These reasons will answer the question, 
“Why was Harvard defeated dy seven 
lengths?” and, taken in connection with 
the fact that Yale rowed in a boat as sim- 
ilarly rigged as Harvard’s as a foot-rule 
and the faculty of imitation could make it, 
will deal a death-blow at any marked in- 
dividuality which the Yale or Bob Cook 
system of rowing may now be said to pos- 
sess. Waters, of Troy, is the boat builder 
to both colleges. The innuendo, I hope, is 
quite fathomable. 

It is not my intention to cast any slur 
upon Yale. Indeed, her whole progressive 
course under the skillful guidance of Mr. 
Cook, who knows a good thing when he 
sees it, but is not the aquatic god some 
would make him, has been marked by rare 
good judgment. I am merely marshaling 
my evidence for a final onslaught upon the 
system of rowing in vogue before ’85. 

In 1888, a committee of four graduates, 
only one of whom had rowed in recent 





* The average age of the Harvard crew was about 21, the 
stroke being 18; while Yale's average was about 24, her stroke 
being 29. 
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years, was appointed to take charge of 
boating matters. Naturally enough they 
strove to inculcate in the crew those prin- 
ciples with which they were most familiar, 
viz., those which pertained to the English 
or Bancroft system of rowing. Despite the 
fact that the method introduced by Storrow 
had brought about the overwhelming de- 
feat of the Yale giants in ’85, despite the 
manifest adoption by Yale of the essential 
features of this method, and her conse- 
quent successes, and despite the marked 
improvement in the speed of the boat since 
"85, the crew of ’88, we are told, endeav- 
ored to “unlearn the radically wrong prin- 
cipies’’ of the three previous years. The 
endeavor was pre-eminently successful, and 
what was the result? A crushing defeat, 
such as had never been seen upon the 
Thames. At one time in the race there 
was almost half a mile between the two 
crews. Yale, naturally enough, retained 
the principles, the efficacy of which she 
had tested, and gave even a better exhibi- 
tion of rowing than the Harvard crew of ’85. 

My standpoint is well illustrated by a 
letter to the New York Spirit of the Times 
of September 29th, upon “ Why Yale beats 
Harvard.” The letter is written by a man 
“who has done for Harvard good work 
with the oar.” Among other good things 
he says (the italics are my own): “The 
Yale and Columbia crews of 1886 beat 
Harvard after close races because they 
adopted to a considerable extent the same 
system and ideas that Storrow had taught 
Harvard the year before. Yale beat 
Harvard again last year because she still 
believed in and practiced the same system, 
while Harvard seemed to have endeavored 
to forget as much of it as possible. The con- 
trast between the styles of rowing of the 
Harvard and Yale crews in the race was 
most striking. The Yale crew carefully 
covered their oars at the beginning of the 
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stroke, and kept them covered to the end, 
maintaining a firm pressure throughout, 
the appearance of their oars in the water 
reminding the observer of the Harvard 
crew of ’85, but otherwise their work was 
far superior to the Storrow crew. The 
Harvard crew seemed to have forgotten 
the accepted principles that govern the 
management of the oar in the water; their 
blades made a complete circle, and but a 
small arc of its circumference entered the 
water, the oar being fully covered but an 
instant of time. In their body work they 
followed the principles taught by Bancroft, 
but did not attain the smoothness which 
Bancroft himself, and his more skillful 
pupils acquired. In this respect they “ried 
to follow the English system, and seemed to 
have adopted the English style of rigging, for 
their slides were noticeably shorter than 
those of the Yale crew. The whole course 
of the committee clearly showed their 
incompetency to direct the crew.” And 
again: “ It is reported that before coming 
to New London they rowed a series of 
races with a scratch crew, composed of 
substitutes and old rowing-men about 
Boston, and were beaten again and again, 
although the men in the scratch crew had 
never before sat together in a boat.” 

Rather a striking coincidence with the 
feat of the ’78 crew who rowed the same 
stroke, is it not? 

So much for what the history of college 
boating during the past five years can 
show. ‘The supporters of the English sys- 
tem of rowing are welcome to any solace 
they may derive from a perusal of it. 

It seems incredible that any doubt as to 
the superiority of one system of rowing 
over the other should still linger in the 
minds of Harvard men. 

But the result of last year’s race leaves 
them, no doubt, “more troubled than the 
Egyptians in a fog.” 


To be continued. 
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In “ Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” that ever - popular 
book, there is a sketch of 
coaching which stands un- 
equaled for concise and 
graphic description, and 
which will bear repetition. 
Tom was starting for Rug- 
by by the coach, and his father is seeing 
him off. They hear the ring and rattle of 
the four fast trotters and the town-made 
drag, as it dashes up to the “ Peacock.” 

“ « Anything for us, Bob ?’ says the burly 
guard, dropping down from behind and 
slapping himself across the chest. 

“ «Young gen’l’m’n, Rugby; three par- 
cels, Leicester; hamper o’ game, Rugby,’ 
answers the hostler. 

“<« Tell young gent to look alive,’ says 
the guard, opening the hind-boot and 
shooting in the parcels, after examining 
them by the lamps. ‘Here, shove the 
portmanteau up atop—I’ll fasten him pres- 
ently. Now then, sir, jump up behind.’ 

“ ¢ Good-bye, father—my love at home.’ 
A last shake of the hand. Up goes Tom, 
the guard catching his hat-box and holding 
on with one hand, while with the other he 
claps the horn to his month. ‘Toot, toot, 
toot! ‘The hostlers let go their heads, the 
four bays plunge at the collar, and away 
goes the ‘Tally-ho’ into the darkness, 
forty-five seconds from the time they 
pulled up.” 

Considerable more romance about this 
than a departure from the Grand Central 
or Jersey City depots. There was much 
fun on the road in those days, and the 
jehu generally had a stock of old jokes 
that he let off at the box-seat passenger 
day after day. For instance, a crusty and 
stingy old curmudgeon who had neglected 
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to “dampen the whistle” of the driver in 
the proper fashion, and who grumbled at 
the wet weather, would be greeted with, 
“ Why don’t you invest a penny in a Yar- 
mouth bloater ? and you'll be dry all day, 
I'll warrant.” Things are more staid now, 
and the Irish coachman who demanded 
“Shall I pay the ‘ pike’ or drive at it?” is 
happily gathered to his fathers, and life and 
limb are in the hands of a less humorous but 
more sober set of drivers. 

From one source I learn coaches were 
first introduced into England in 1580 by 
Fitzallan, Earl of Arundel, before which 
time the customary mode of travel was on 
horseback. The Queen used to ride on a 
pillion behind her chamberlain. Another 
history says that in 1564, Booner, a Dutch- 
man, became Queen Elizabeth’s coachman, 
proving that she must have had a coach. 
In 1619, however, things had so improved 
that Buckingham drove a coach and six. 

A very authentic histery says that the 
first coach in England was built in 1555, 
for the Earl of Rutland, by Walter Rippon. 
This maker must have been the Brewster 
of his day, as he made a coach for Queen 
Mary, and in 1564 built a state-coach for 
Queen Elizabeth, presumably the one that 
the above Booner drove. Hackney-coaches 
came into vogue in 1605, and in 1640 the 
stage-coach was first adopted. It was 
built to carry six or eight persons, and was 
hung upon leather straps. 

In 1662 six stage-coaches were running, 
and in 1673 stage communication was 
started between Exeter and Chester and 
London. No less an authority than Sir 
Walter Scott says that in 1755 the speed of 
a stage was frequently but four miles an 
hour. A year previous to this, however, 
steel springs had been invented, and in 
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1784 it is authentically stated that the 
average speed was eight miles an hour. 
Prior to this rapid increase of speed, the 
Lord Mayor of London’s _ state-coach 
was built in 1757, and weighed the trifle of 
three tons, sixteen hundred-weight. In 
1762 a royal state-coach was built for 
George III. which weighed four tons, and 
which is still used on full state occasions, 
being drawn by eight cream-colored horses. 

Through the efforts of Mr. John Palmer, 
M.P. for Bath, in 1784 the mails were en- 
trusted to the care of the coaches, the first 
mail-coach leaving London on the 8th of 
August of that year. Until 1834 the mail- 
coaches were not allowed to carry more 
than three outside passengers, while the 
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Hart, Bensington, near Oxford, and two 
at the Black Dog, Bedfont, near Houns- 
low. ‘There was no annual subscription ; 
but each member paid £10 on his election. 
After the first sixteen years of the club’s 
life, the meetings were entirely cenfined to 
Bedfont, as being more easy of access. 
Here it was that the wine of the club was 
kept, and hence it was that, after dining, 
the members “dashed home in a style of 
speed and splendor equal to the spirit and 
judgment displayed by the noble, honor- 
able, and respective drivers.” Among these 
were the “Squire of Squerries,” the father 
of fox-hunting ; Sir Henry Peyton, who, 
like his descendant Sir Thomas, drove 
grays, and introduced the second ferrule 
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ordinary stages carried four inside and 
fourteen outside. 

It was at this period that gentlemen 
began to “tool” not only their own but 
public coaches, and the amusement, which 
in many cases combines business with 
pleasure, has been continued ever since. 
Smedley, the novelist, creates a character 
in “Frank Fairleigh,’ under the name of 
the Hon. George Lawless, who shows how 
thirty to fifty years ago this fashion had 
come into vogue. 

The spirit of the times was such that in 
1807 the first club was established, under 
the name of the Bensington (Oxonicé Ben- 
son) Driving Club, the number of members 
being limited to twenty-five. There were 
four meets in a year—two at the White 


on the whip; the Marquis of Worcester, 
Sir Bellingham Graham, Mr. Charles 
Jones, and Mr. John Walker, who drove 
the Bognor coach. 

This was very quickly followed by the 
Four-Horse Club, founded in 1808 by Mr. 
Charles Buxton, which existed only about 
twenty years. ‘The members included Mr. 
Warde, Sir John Peyton, Lord Anson, the 
Marquis of Worcester, Sir Bellingham 
Graham, Lord Sefton, and a host of others. 
This body used to meet twice a month in 
Cavendish Square, and its meetings, wrote 
“Nimrod,” were “perhaps objectionable 
as making unnecessary parade.” What 
would he have said of the Magazine meets? 
The Four-Horse Club was also known as 
the Barouche Club, and, according to 
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“ Nimrod,” as the Whip Club ; but Lord 
William Lennox would seem to imply that 
the Whip Club was a distinct society, 
inasmuch as it used to meet in Park Lane 
and drive to Harrow-on-the-Hill, instead 
of meeting in Cavendish Square and driv- 
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breeches, and the three-and-a-half-inch 
hat, that formed the club uniform ; and 
the celebrated comedian offended many of 
the foremost coaching men by the travesty. 
Joey Grimaldi also made capital out of this 
somewhat startling dress. A drab coat was 











ing to Salt Hill, as was the custom of the 
Four-Horse members. In “ Hit and Miss” 
Charles Mathews caricatured the many- 
pocketed drab coat, with its buttons the 
size of a crown piece ; the blue waistcoat, 
with its inch-wide yellow stripes ; the plush 








THE FOUR-IN-HANDS IN CENTRAL PARK. 





formed out of a blanket, a purloined cab- 
bage was used as a bouquet, plates formed 
the buttons of the coat ; the opportune ap- 
pearance of a cradle and four cheeses en- 
abled a coach to be built, while a toy-shop 
furnished four blotting-paper horses. 
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About 1820 the Four-Horse Club came 
to an end, but was resuscitated about two 
years later, only to be dissolved again. 

The Bensington Driving Club kept on, 
and was joined, in 1838, by the Richmond 
Driving Club, under the presidency of 
Lord Chesterfield. The meets of this club 
took place at Chesterfield House, and the 
destination of the club was Richmond. 
The R. D. C., however, only had a short 
life, and the parent society, the B. D. C., 
was alone in its glory till 1852, when it 
came to an end. 

Then came an interregnum of about 
four years, until it occurred to the late Mr. 
William Morritt, of roans and yellow coach 
celebrity, to establish the Four-in-Hand 
Driving Club—this is its real name—of 
which the Duke of Beaufort and the late 
Sir Watkin Wynn were original members. 
In 1870 the Coaching Club was started, 
and this completes the list of clubs—past 
and present—formed in England for the 
encouragement of the difficult art of driv- 
ing four-in-hand. On the books of these 
societies are to be found the names of all 
the best coachmen of the time ; and it may 
be doubted whether the institutions of 
the present day may not fairly antici- 
pate a longer life than was vouchsafed 
to their predecessors. 

For some time it was a legitimate 
boast that no other country could show 
a sight equal to the English coaching 
meets ; but the monopoly in that, as in 
other lines connected with sport and 
pastime, is at an end. 

Sundry attempts, but wholly unsuc- 
cessful ones, have been made to or- 
ganize meets of other vehicles than 
coaches. Once there was a meet of 
tandems in Hyde Park, but it was a 
sorry exhibition. Then a sleighing 


meet was tried ; but the only 
result of the venture was to 
show that England is not 
quite the place for an ex- 
periment of that kind. Later 
came the meet of trotters, a 
* yet more ludicrous affair, so 
it is only necessary for some 
one to organize a meet df 
‘‘ pickaxe ” teams, to have in- 
troduced to the British public 
every variety of driving not 
in common use. 

So much for coaching in 
England. In America its his- 
tory does not run back quite 
so far; but, in 1697, John 
Clapp, a New York Bowery innkeeper, is 
recorded as having a hackney-coach built 
for him, and must be booked as the first 
of the “cabbies” whose extortion give 
New York such a name among travelers. 

We hear of the first private carriage in: 
1745. In 1750,the Rev. Mr. Burnaby,; 
writing of New York, mentions Italian. 
chaises as the proper means of conveyance 
in his time, excepting in Virginia, where 
coaches were used and required six horses 
to drag them. They require that’ number 
now in most parts of that State, particularly 
in the winter and spring. 

Boston is said to have had a stage in 
1661, and in the middle of the eighteenth 
century a stage-line was established be- 
tween that city and New York. Stages 
were, however, very little in use until 1786, 
at which time there were only three car- 
riage buildersin New York. The “boom” 
must have commenced about then, as I 
learn from an article on coaching, written 
by Miss Jennie -J. Young some fifteen 
years ago, that during the next three 
years the number had trebled, and that 
there were five livery yards as well. 
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During the next two decades the num- 
ber had grown to twenty-nine, which 
would have been further increased had it 
not been for the enormous cost of produc- 
tion, a complaint that prevails a hundred 
years later. Most people, therefore, im- 
ported their coaches. Among these was 
Washington. Mr. J. T. Watson describes 
his coach as follows : “It was cream-col- 
ored, globular in its shape and capacious 
within, ornamented in the French style 
with cupids supporting festoons and 
wreaths of flowers emblematically arranged 
along the panel-work, the figures and flow- 
ers beautifully covered with fine glass, very 
white and dazzling to the eye of youth and 
simplicity in such matters. It was drawn 
sometimes by four, but in common by two, 
very elegant Virginia bays, with long switch 
tails and splendid harness, and driven by a 
German, tall and muscular, possessing an 
aquiline nose.” A handsome vehicle in its 
time, no doubt, but one that would appear 
as an advance guard of Barnum’s in these 
days of workmanlike simplicity. 

A less gorgeous vehicle, but equally 
curious, was lately, Miss Young says, in 
the possession of Brewster, of Broome 
Street. “It was built in 1801 by Leslie, of 
London, and was brought to this country 
on the occasion of a matrimonial alliance 
between the families of Van Rensselaer 
and of Vischer. The body is painted yel- 
low, and on the panels are the arms of 
both families. The lining is green. The 
wheels are high, and the body, instead of 
being let down between them, is kept as far 
from the ground as possible. The driver’s 
seat is also pushed up to the highest pos- 
sible altitude.” 

At the commencement of this century 
three stages were enough for the require- 
ments of the travelers from and to this 
city. One of these ran from the corner of 
Wall and New streets to Greenwich, and the 
other ran from the Bull’s Head to Harlem 
and Manhattanville respectively. Twenty- 
five years made a vast difference in the 
travel by road, and the country roads being 
improved a large number of coaches left 
this city daily, among them being daily 
mails to Albany, Philadelphia, Westchester 
and Danbury ; and there was a day mail be- 
tween this city and Boston. This did not 
last long, as the advent of steam-cars sent 
the coaches to the rightabout, or relegated 
them to the interior where steam had not 
penetrated. 

Then came a long period before the 
time-honored sport was renewed. 


It is said that in 1860 there was only one 
private four-in-hand in the Union, which 
was of English build, and belonged to Mr. 
T. Bigelow Lawrence, of Boston. It event- 
ually passed, on his death, into the hands 
of Brewster & Co. While in their hands 
it attracted the attention of Col. William 
Jay and Mr. Thomas Newbold, and was 
purchased by them, the copartnership being 
increased by Mr. Frederick Bronson and 
Mr. Kane. Three years later, in 1863, 
Wood Brothers built a coach for Mr. 
Leonard Jerome; Mr. August Belmont 
imported one from England, and during 
the next decade coaches were imported by 
Mr. Bronson, Col. Delancy Kane, and Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, whose importation 
was afterward purchased by Mr. William 
P. Douglas. 

Curiously enough, the organization of 
the Coaching Club was started abroad, 
several gentlemen, among whom were Col. 


Delancy Kane and Col. W. Jay, being, 


the prime movers in this idea. In 1875 
the organization was effected. The first 
parade was held in 1876, and six coaches 
made their appearance. Many of the 
names that were included on the roll in the 
first year are still represented on the box- 
seat ; Mr. Frederick Bronson and Col. Will- 
iam Jay were, however, the only two who 
put in an appearance at the meet last May. 
The others are James Gordon Bennett, 
William P. Douglas, Leonard Jerome, 
Delancy Kane, Nicholson Kane, Thomas 
Newbold, and Mr. Thorndike Rice. This 
list was speedily augmented, and included 
August Belmont, senior and junior, Hugo 
S. Fritsch, George R. Fearing, Theodore 
A. Havemeyer, G. G. Haven, Frederick 
Neilson, Fairman Rogers, Francis R. 
Rives, G. P. Wetmore, Pierre Lorillard, 
Augustine Whiting, and Augustus Scher- 
merhorn —all names that are interesting 
to students of the history of the sports of 
the past twenty-five years. — 

The membership was originally twenty- 
five, but so popular has the club become 
that it has been deemed advisable to in- 
crease the number, and the limit now 
stands at forty-five, with only one vacancy, 
and plenty of applicants. The uniform 
consists of a dark green cut-away coat with 
brass buttons, and a yellow striped waist- 
coat, the buttons bearing the initials C. C., 
and having the bars as a design. The club 
only comes before the public twice a year, 
one of these occasions being the annual 
meet in the Park, and another being the 
annual drive to some spot within about 
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fifty miles of New York. At these times 
the club is greeted by a large portion of 
the New York public, and when the 
weather favors the annual meet it takes all 
the energies of the “sparrow police” to 
keep the road clear for the coaches. 

Very few of the members have ever 
driven public coaches, so the rule that 
obliges members of the English coaching 
clubs to have previously driven a public 
coach, would be prohibitory here. Col. 
Delancy Kane is about the only member 
that has done so in England, and he was, 
with Colonel Jay, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Frederick Bronson, the prime mover in 
the “ Tantivy”’ which ran for several sea- 
sons from the Hotel Brunswick to the 
Country Club at Pelham. Last year Mr. 
Hugo Fritsch and Mr. Frederick Bronson 
ran this venture, but I fancy that the re- 
turns were by no means commensurate 
with the expenses, and that they lost money. 
It seems a pity that no one is public- 
spirited enough to follow in their footsteps, 
as after all the expense is not so very vast, 
and it would give the prestige that many 
strive for in other ways. Colonel William 
Jay was the first president of the club, and 
he still retains that position, leading the 
van in the parades, and sits at the head of 
the table at the dinner which follows. 

The parades have been attended with very 
few accidents, and indeed the whole history 
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of amateur coaching in America is singu- 
larly devoid of exciting incidents. ‘The 
Central Park gates are wider than those 
of Hyde Park, and the example of a noble 
lord who not very long since took a wheel 
off and quietly “ dumped” his load on the 
sidewalk, has not as yet been emulated. | 
have heard of a case in which a four-in- 
hand and a street-car tried conclusions to 
the detriment of the former, and one or 
two of the starts at Jerome have been 
fraught with considerable peril to those 
who were on the coach. Fortune favors 
the brave, however, and Jerome luckily 
has not such a tremendous hill on the way 
home as has Goodwood, the historic race- 
course situated above the beautiful park 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
To this course some thirty private four-in- 
hands make the trip from the different 
country houses and towns in the neigh- 
borhood. 

About ten years back, Lord Charles 
Beresford, of “Condor” fame, was driving 
his coach home from these races ; on the 
seat beside him was Lady Folkestone, and 
another lady was among those behind. 
When a couple of hundred yards through 
the park had been compassed, a sudden 
block occurred on the road, and Lord 
Charles, to save running into some of the 
carriages in front, swung off the road onto 
the grass. The jerk broke the chain of 
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the “skid,” and the coach ran away with 
the horses. The hill at this point is very 
steep, and the pace was simply terrific. 
The coach swayed from side to side, but 
did not turn over; the horses were going 
at a mad gallop, and a stumble meant in- 
stant death to all. Down the hill they 
plunged, Lady Folkestone never moving 
or saying a word, and the rest of the party, 
with teeth set, grimly facing the end that 
seemed inevitable. The bottom of the 
hill came at last, and over the rolling 
sward tore the horses. Finally, about a 
mile and a half from the bottom, they 
came to a stand, not a strap broken, and 
no damage of any kind done. Lord Charles 
could not release his hands from the reins, 
and they had to be forced from him. Since 
then he can never depend on them, as any 
strain seems to paralyze him, and at one 
or two meets of the Coaching Club he has 
been obliged to relinquish the “ ribbons” 
in consequence of the horses’ pulling. This 
all reads like a traveler’s yarn to those who 
do not know the steepness of the hill ; but 
Lord Charles told it to me himself, and 
added that the only thing lost was the whip. 
This could hardly occur at Jerome, as 
there are no precipices to encounter. 

The annual drive of the Coaching Club 
is quite a feature, and some very charming 
trips have been made. Last year the 
chosen spot was “ Idle Hour,” the beauti- 
ful country seat of Mr. William K. Van- 
derbilt, at Oakdale, L. I. The start was 
made on June 2, at 9.30 A. M., from the 
Brunswick Hotel, Col. Jay “handling the 
ribbons.” Idle Hour was reached by six 
p. M. Changes were made at Flushing, 
Lakeville, Garden City, Belmore, Amity- 
ville, Bayshore, and Islip; the different 
gentlemen horsing the coach and driving 
the several stages being Messrs. F. A. 
Havemeyer, F. Bronson, A. Belmont, Jr., 
Delancy Kane, and Prescott Lawrence. 
The return journey was made on Monday, 
the changes being made at the same places, 
and at six o'clock, dusty and thirsty, the 
members of the C. C. drew up at the door 
of the Brunswick. It was the eleventh 
annual drive of the club, the other places 
visited having been the country seats of 
A. J. Cassatt and of Fairman Rogers, at 
Philadelphia ; Mr. Frederick Bronson, at 
Greenwich Hill, Conn.; Mr. Francis Rives, 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson ; Col. William 
Jay, at Bedford, N. J.; Theodore Have- 
meyer, at Mawah, N. J.; Pierre Lorillard, 
at Rancocas, N. J.; Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, at Hyde Park, and Mr. Schermer- 


horn, at Lenox, Mass. The trip made in 
1878 to Philadelphia was a long one, the 
entire ninety miles being accomplished in 
about seven hours and a half. The route 
was divided into nine stopping-places, 
these being Newark, Rahway, Signboard, 
Six Mile Run, Princeton, Trenton, Hulme- 
ville and Holmesburg—the drivers being 
Col. Delancy Kane, F. R. Rives, P. Bel- 
mont, Jr., T. A. Havemeyer, G. P. Wet- 
more, Hugo O. Fritsch, F. Bronson, G. R. 
Fearing, and Farman Rogers. 

The meets which take place on the last 
Saturday in May have for the two past 
years been subject to atmospheric depres- 
sion, which has had a deteriorating effect 
on the attendance and on the spirits of 
those present; but, rain or no rain, the 
meet takes place. Only seven coaches 
were in line last year, which shows that, 
however much the “ art” may be appreci- 
ated in New York, the increase in the 
number of coaches during the past dec- 
ade has hardly kept up with the corre- 
sponding increase in the membership of 
the club. 

Colonel Jay drove a pair of useful 
golden chestnut wheelers and gray and 
roan leaders to his red and yellow coach. 
His leaders were not quite as showy as 
the gray and chestnut leaders that he had 
last year. Dr. Seward Webb’s coach was 
black and yellow, his horses being four 
well- matched chestnuts. Mr. Prescott 
Lawrence’s coach has a primrose body 
with yellow carriage, and his cross-team 
of chestnut and brown wheelers, with roan 
and gray leaders, were as good as any on 
the ground. Mr. Fairman Rogers drove 
bays and grays, and Mr. Hugo Fritsch’s 
coach was drawn by brown and bay wheel- 
ers and bay and roan leaders. Mr. E. N. 
Padelford deserted the traditions of the 
club and brought a “stag party” in his 
white and blue coach horsed by four bays. 
Mr. Frederick Bronson had a_ useful 
pair of brown wheelers with chestnut and 
brown leaders. Weather has a great deal 
to do with these parades, and there seemed 
a lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
spectators, and a lack of the pleasurable 
animation on the part of those on the 
coaches, which is necessary to make a meet 
of the Coaching Club a perfect success. 

Let us hope, in the interest of this grand 
sport, that the sun may shine very brightly 
on the last Saturday of next May, that the 
number of coaches be quadrupled, and that 
all the -beauty of New York occupy the 
seats on the tops of the different drags. 
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SALMON FISHING ON LOCH TAY. 


BY “ ROCKWOOD.” 


PaRTRIDGES and pheasants have just 
come under the protection of the Close 
Time Act, and the gun has been laid in 
its old place on the rack, there to remain 
till the 12th of August, when the grouse- 
shooting opens ; the greyhound courser is 
thinking of the near approach of Waterloo, 
when, on the plains of Altcar, at Liverpool, 
the Blue Riband of the Leash will be 
fought for amongst the cracks of the “ long- 
tails;”’ the fox-hunters of the shires are 
hard at it and keen as ever, though their 
horses are leg-weary and suffering from 
overreaching and attendant sprains of the 
sinews, when we fly north from London by 
the London and Northwestern Railway 
en route to Loch Tay for the early spring 
salmon fishing. 

Every Scottish lake has had its poet. 
Scott and Christopher North have in prose 
celebrated the praises of Loch Lomond. 
The Gaelic bards, like Robb Donn Mackay, 
have sung of Loch Maree, the silent and 
majestic, beloved of all the lakes by Her 
Majesty the Queen; but Loch Tay is the 
loch of the angler and the sportsman, It 
is, par excellence, the lake home of the Scot- 
tish salmon, that fish which, viking-like, 
cruises annually along the west side of the 
German Ocean, and with health and vigor 
charges mill-lades, linns, weirs, and a hun- 
dred other obstacles, with all the fury of a 
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Highlandman on a battle-field, and not a 
little of the Celt’s cunning in dodging 
round the ends of stake-nets on his return 
to his native waters. 

The Purdies and the Kers of the Border 
may swear by the superior charms of kill- 
ing “a guid Tweed fush.” On the Solway 
Dee they will contest for the merits of 
their own waters, and where the Dee of 
Aberdeenshire sweeps through the woods 
of Invercauld and down under the shadow 
of the windows of Balmoral, the Farqu- 
harsons and the Gordons, adepts at throw- 
ing a long fly, will hold in contempt the 
anglers of less favored streams. Each 
riverman has his opinion, yet all are agreed 
that Loch Tay is the premier fishing loch. 

This magnificent sheet of water drains, 
by means of the rivers Dochart and Lochy, 
the large range of hills which guard central 
Scotland from the storms which sweep 
across the Atlantic past the North of Ire- 
land, and to whose accompaniment of 
heavy seas Mull, Skye, and other of the 
Hebridean islands form a huge _ break- 
water. Loch Awe takes the drainage of the 
west water-shed, the river Awe carrying it 
through the Pass of Brander to the Atlan- 
tic. Loch Tay gathers all on the east and 
north and carries it by means of the silver 
Tay right across Scotland to the German 
Ocean, through varied and unsurpassed 
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scenes of beauty. Onward the river flows, 
under the walls of stately mansions, once 
the homes of fierce chieftains, now the resi- 
dences of enthusiastic sportsmen. Among 
these the most noted is Murthly Castle, 
where Sir John Millais every year makes 
known to the salmon the lightness of the 
hand required to successfully apply a brush 
to canvas. 

But the train whirls northward, through 
counties renowned in hunting song, past 
old coaching “ half-way” houses, famous 
in the history of the English mail coach. 
Here the travelers of sixty years ago used 
to hold merry jinks, whilst the coachman 
fretted and the guard shouted and four 
good steeds pawed the sward, anxious to 
start on the next stage. On between blaz- 
ing furnaces, the coal ground of the iron 
horse, past reeking coal pits. Descending 
those dark shafts and traveling along every 
corner of the mine, you will find British 
sportsmen, each as ready and as enthusiastic 
in backing a horse or a greyhound as his 
master, the wealthy mine owner and mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club. Over the Cum- 
berland hills, where wrestling is still the 
favorite pastime, as in days of yore, to 





THE BOATS STARTING—KILLIN, 


merry Carlisle, that old English border- 
town which was the scene of many a fierce 
battle between Scotch and English. Skirt- 
ing Gretna Green, where runaway couples 
were hitched tight by the old blacksmith in 
the days when marriages were made more 
binding than now, Bectloch summit is 
crossed, and soon the train crosses the 
Clyde valley. At Stirling Junction car- 
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riages have to be changed, and while the 
setting sun is gilding the western sky, we 
dip from Killin old station, beyond Cal- 
lande, down into the lovely valley of the 
Dochart, to Killin, the capital of Bread- 
albane and the head fishing quarters of 
Loch Tay ; and this, too, only twelve hours 
after leaving Euston Station, London. 

All the time the talk has been of fish and 
fishing-rods, of big fish that were caught 
and the far bigger fish that escaped. The 
angling romancer has a special license as 
regards story-telling. Rarely, indeed, does 
he fail to take full advantage of his priv- 
ilege. But in the journey up the talk has 
been all of the past; now it is all of the 
future ; the hope is of the morrow. 

Stewart, the landlord of “ The Royal,” is 
too busy looking to the comfort of his 
guests to answer all the questions so 
eagerly put by the new-comers; but the 
boatmen of the lake stand near, ready to 
shake hands with old patrons and to tell 
them that in the late floods “the fish have 
jist been literally croodin’ into the loch, 
till there’s scarcely room for them unless 
they lie heids and thraws [head and foot] 
like bairns in a bed.” The Scottish boat- 
man does not promise so much as his Irish 
brother, who said that the snipe in the 
bog were “jist jostlin’ wan another, 
sir,” but he does not find it advantageous 
to damp your spirits with prospects of in- 
different sport. A shilling or so will 
make them happy enough in the back bar 
of the hotel. There, in Gaelic, they will 
hook and kill salmon which they gaffed 
long ago for old sportsmen long since dead, 
for the ranks of ¢e opening-day fishers of 
Loch Tay have of late been very much 
thinned of veterans. 

Before breakfast the early-rising angler 
will have time to explore Killin, which is 
beautifully situated within the peninsula 
formed by the confluence of the rivers 
Dochart and Lochy. The great Dr. Mc- 
Culloch, most charming of all writers on 
Scottish landscape, says: “ Killin is the 
most extraordinary collection of extra- 
ordinary scenery in all Scotland; unlike 
everything else in the country and perhaps 
on earth, and a perfect picture gallery in 
itself, since you cannot move three yards 
without meeting a new landscape. A busy 
artist might here draw a month and not 
exhaust it. Fir-trees, rocks, torrents, mills, 
bridges, houses—these produce the great 
bulk of the middle landscape, under endless 
combinations; while the distances more 
constantly are found in the surrounding 
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hills, in their varied woods, in the bright 
expanse of the lake and the minute orna- 
ments of the distant valley, in the rocks 
and bold summit of Craig-Cailliach, and 
in the lofty vision of Ben Lawers, which 
towers like a huge giant in the clouds— 
monarch of the scene.” ‘This picture we 
can endorse, having seen Killin in all sea- 
sons of the year, when the Dochart in spate 
was foaming and churning among the rocks 
and the tree-roots of the numerous wooded 
islands ; where the bluebell and fox-glove 
bloomed bonnily on the banks of the Lochy 
in early summer, and again where the red 
glow on the upper 
mountain betokened 
that the grouse-hid- 
ing heather was in 
full bell. But the an- 
gler loves it best 
when Ben Lawers has 
on his nightcap of 
snow. No matter 
though a snow-show- 
er sweeps like spin- 
drift before a squall 
and makes him shiver 
as he watches the rods 
at the stern, if he 
have the shelter of 
the bays and the 
“saumont” is in a 
taking mood. 

But the “ halesome 
parritch” is reeking 
on the breakfast ta- 
ble, and every angler, be he Scotchman 
or not, will be wise if he puts the contents 
of a « coggie” and some rich milk from 
a Highland cow within him. They will 
keep heart in him and cold without all 
day, besides “ man,” as his boatman will 
tell him, “they mak’ gran’ bottoming for 
the whisky ane maun keep drinking.” 
Breakfast over, the boats are soon manned 
where they lie at the lochy a few minutes’ 
walk from the hotel door. This leads to a 
description of the system of fishing which 
is pursued on the lake. 

Except the reserved water of the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, the proprietor, who 
keeps a favorite portion for himself and 
his guests, the rights belong to the hotel 
proprietors, whose houses are situated on 
the lake. Kenmore Hotel has four boats 
and about eight miles of water at the east 
end of the loch, and across its whole 
breadth. Killin Hotel has six boats, and 
its beat extends to About eight miles, also 
across the whole breadth. Bridge of 











Lochay Inn, with three boats, has the same 
water as the Killin Hotel. Ardenaig Inn 
has two boats, and Lawers Inn, at the 
foot of Ben Lawers, two boats. The 
regulations at these hotels are the same, 
each boat being allowed to carry only two 
rods at £5 per week, or 25 shillings a 
day ; if two anglers are in one boat, at 30 
shillings a day, all fish caught to be the 
property of the angler. Two boatmen are 
necessary, and these are paid 3s. 8d. per 
day, the angler allowing them luncheon 
only when he feels so disposed. This, no 
doubt, looks very costly, but when the sport 








““ HE LOOPED THE LINE ONTO THE OTHER ROD.” 


obtained is considered; in reality it seems 
very cheap. Take the following score 
made by Mr. I. Watson Lyall, made 
through the favor of Lord Breadalbane a 
few years ago: 


Feb. 5.—Opening day, after two o’clock P. M., 
8 salmon, 28, 23, 23, 21, 20, 19, 


18 and 16 Ibs. ee 168 
Feb, 6.—6 salmon, 32, 20, 20, 18, 19, 17 Ibs. 126 
Feb, 7.—4 salmon, 20, 19, 23and 18 Ibs... 80 


Feb. 8.—Weather too stormy for fishing... _ 

Feb. 9.—6 salmon, 32, 17, 22, 19, 21, 17 Ibs. 128 

Feb, 10.—Stopped at two o'clock, 2 salmon, 
soangigWs: . . « « « « 49 


Total for five days’ salen 26 salmon, 
weight haste as) 1s + 551 


Not bad fishing that, and far from costly 
when salmon is selling in London at two 
shillings per pound. 

The fish, which rarely weigh under 
twenty pounds, fight strongly, and carry 
out as much as eighty yards of line ata 
single rush, so that they always give inag- 
nificent sport before being landed. For 
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some reason or other which cannot be 
explained, they will not rise to the fly. 
Phantom minnows of the ordinary form 
are used, with small screw-propellers 
at‘the nose to make them spin, and the 
better they spin the more likely is the 
angler to be successful. On arrival at the 
fishing-ground, the rods, which as a rule 
are fourteen feet long, are fixed in little 
forked rests and so made to point stern- 
ward at an angle over the gunwale. Forty 
yards of line are let out to trail (some 
allow as many as sixty yards), and a small 
stone is placed upon a part of the line 
under each of the rods. When these 
stones are jerked off, the watchful angler 
knows that he is fast ina fish. There are, 
of course, certain favorite bits of water, and 
these the boatmen take the rods over with 
great care. 

The Loch Tay tackle has for some rea- 
son or other remained very heavy, and so 
boats cannot be taken close inshore for 
fear of the lines fouling the rocks or the 
weeds, which grow in many places in rich 
profusion at the bottom. And yet in these 
waters, near the shore, the most of the sal- 








“'WAS OBLIGED TO SIT DOWN WITH SUCH A STORM ON.” 
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mon are to be found lying in wait for 
food. Last year the heaviest salmon of 
the year—a magnificent forty-pounder— 
was caught with the lightest tackle and 
lightest rod ever used, and so there is very 
likely to be a considerable reform in Loch 
Tay trolling rods within the next few years. , 
The capture of this fish is worth relating. 

Mr. Geen, of Richmond, Surrey, a famous 
angler of southern waters, had determined 
to use the very finest tackle, notwithstand- 
ing remonstrances from fellow-anglers and 
boatmen. He made up his mind that with 
lighter tackle he could “troll” his phan- 
tom a few feet nearer the surface than with 
heavy tackle, an undoubted advantage in 
the bays, and that with a line less likely 
to be seen a fish was far more likely to 
take the bait. A light rod, he moreover 
thought, would kill a fish once caught, 
quicker than one which had neither spring 
nor balance, so he used what might be 
classed as an ordinary fly trouting rod of 
cane, with greenheart top. All the epithets 
of derision to be found in the Gaelic dia- 
lect were hurled at this determined inno- 
vation. Mark the sequel, and with it the 
adventure, one of the greatest feats of 
perseverance with a salmon under difficul- 
ties ever known in any angling water. 

One of those sudden squalls which come 
down on Loch Tay and raise lumpy water 
in the centre came up. To seek shelter 
from it, he directed his two Highland boat- 
men to keep as near the shore as possible, 
so as to come circling round on the land- 
ward side of the fleet. This was close to 
a bold bluff known as Fat Man’s Rock. It 
was well on to five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and he had not struck a fish. Sud- 
denly the stone sprang off the line under 
his inner rod as the boat swept round, and 
the reel began to run with a desperate 
speed and noise. 

“We have got hold of the county,” said 
his boatmen—this being an ironical way of 
saying that he had hooked the land. 

“No, we’ve not; it’s a fish,” said Mr. 
Geen, seizing the rod. 

A fish, and a good one it was, too, for 
away it went seaward for roo yards with 
a rush which staggered the boat, and then, 
salmon-like, jumped into the air. It was 
not long, however, before it returned to 
the place it was hooked, and here it began 
to be most troublesome among the rocks. 
These troubles, however, were small com- 
pared with what were,to follow. As they 
reached deeper water again, his holder be- 
gan to handle with much success, appar- 
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“HE WAS CAUGHT IN THE BACK FIN.” 


ently, for he got him almost within reach 
of the gaff. Almost, but unfortunately xot 
quite. James reached out, but miscalcu- 
lated his distance, caught the line, and 
Mr. Geen felt something slip. His heart 
fell. Was he free? No! for immedi- 
ately the music of the reel was heard 
again, and he was off, this time right to 
the bottom, sunk like a newly harpooned 
whale. There he assumed the customary 
sulky disposition. In vain they tried to 
drop stones on him. He was fully sixty 
yards down, and the stones no doubt never 
dropped near him. The weight of the rod 
was tried on him, with the result that six 
feet broke off at the top. 

Darkness was now gathering, and the 
boats were crowding down homeward to 
Killin and the Lochy Hotel. There was 
little sympathy on the part of boatmen and 
sportsmen for the gentleman with the light 
tackle and the cane rod. Some said he 
had hold of “the county,” others that his 
fish was a small one, too much for his rod, 
and some betted him two to one that he 
would not get it. One gentleman hailed 
him and said: “I will stand by you all 
night, and watch the result.” This gentle- 
man, though he had not touched a fish for 
three days, was rewarded in the next five 
minutes by a salmon on his own line—the 
recompense of true sympathy with a fellow 
sportsman. 


But what was to be done, and how was 
the rod to be mended? “ Row quietly out, 
James, so that I may cut all my trolling 
line” (the line which is used outside the 
boat), “and I will put him on the other 
rod.”” This was slowly done, till the line was 
fastened quietly on the second rod ; though 
for precaution it was still, for the time, 
kept fast on the broken rod. The broken 
rod was then slipped by cutting off the 
connection, and once more Mr. Geen was 
prepared to fight in earnest, but this time 
against almost pitch darkness. 

“We maun raise him, sir; he’s a deed 
fish,” said James; “he’s like a stane at 
the bottom.” 

Inch by inch for sixty yards of line did 
James draw him up. At last he said: “I 
have come to the first swivel.” Still no 
fish showed the white of its belly. Up and 
up an inch or two more, and then— 

“She’s gone, James!” said the holder of 
the rod, breathless with excitement, as the 
boatman made a lightning movement. 

“Yes, sir. Give him the gaff!” and the 
next instant the magnificent fish was in 
the boat. Yes, there he was, hooked by 
the back fin. No wonder, indeed, that he 
was hard to lift. The reason that he had 
been hooked foul was because he had 
somehow got a turn or two of the line 
round his body, and while the hook had 
been jerked out of his mouth at the first 
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time of gaffing, it slipped round and 
fouled him. 

It was eight o’clock when the boat got 
back to Killin, and the whole village, man, 
woman and child, turned out to learn of 
this wonderful exploit, which will long be 
talked of on Loch Tay side. 

3ecause Mr. Geen fought and killed this 
salmon successfully, it would be absurd to 
argue that all men who fish under the 
shadow of Ben Lawers should follow his 
example and fish with tackle of the finest 
quality, and rods as springy as a tandem 
whip. It will be argued by many that the 
difficulties in landing the fish were partly 
his own creation, 7. e., the 
use of a rod which was 
not equal to the heaviest 
Loch Tay fish. We have 
had the pleasure of hand- 
ling the rod, which is one 
of Canter’s best make. We 
have no hesitation in say- 
ing that though a lady 
might handle it without 
fatigue, it would prove far 
more fatiguing to a fish 
than the stiff rods at pres- 
ent in use on the lake. 
A salmon would come 
quicker within reach of 
the gaff when such a rod 
were wielded by good 
hands—and a man with 
bad hands will never make 
a good steersman or a 
clever man on horseback. 

An invention made by 
Mr. Geen we liked much. 
It is a telescopic extra 
length of rod which drops 
off when the butt is seized 
and a fish is about to be 
played. This arrangement 
permits the point of the 
rod, in trolling, to be low- 
ered, so that the angle be- 
tween the phantom and 
the point is made more 
oblique, and the more ob- 
lique the angle is made the higher in the 
water will remain the lure. This is a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance with revolving 
baits, as the screw will not work at times 
unless kept going almost parallel to the 
waterline, and the illusion remains incom- 
plete. If any one is exercised in his mind 
about this, let him take a phantom and at- 
tach head and tail to something which will 
whirl round at the rate of six or eight rev- 
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olutions per second, and he will understand 
the necessity. Hooks and all disappear, 
and you see but a small fish, and so does 
the salmon. Stop the revolutions and you 
see a fish with hooks, barbs, and everything 
else. I believe the double-screw propeller, 
which I saw some years ago, though not 
successful when applied to ships, would 
do well for phantoms, as giving one extra 
spin. However, it might raise the Gaelic 


bile to say too much, and when that is 
raised there are more than broken rods 
flying about. 

When the fishing on Loch Tay palls on 
the angler, he may have some capital off- 





““THEY HEAVED HIM UP INCH BY INCH.” 


days in the neighborhood, a drive up Glen- 
locky being a favorite. ‘The hotel is noted 
for its good horses. Then one can have a 
sail up the lake in these little fresh-water 
models of Atlantic greyhounds, Zhe Lady 
of the Lake, and Alma Carlotta, to Ken- 
more. These pretty little steamers were 
designed by Mr. G. L. Watson, whose name 
is so well known in the yachting world. 
At Kenmore the beautiful grounds of Tay- 
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mouth Castle may be visited, and they are 
well worthy of it, as there is nothing to beat 
them in either the Highlands or Lowlands 
of Scotland. Three miles beyond Ken- 
more is Abergeldy, where are the celebrated 
Banks of Abergeldy, whose praises the 
poet Burns has celebrated in undying song. 
The ascent of Ben Lawers may be made 
from Ben Lawers Inn, and a grand view 
of the Taymouth district be obtained, as it 
is the fourth highest mountain in Scotland. 

As a rule, many of the off-days are spent 
nearer home, and a much frequented spot 
is the old ruins of Finlarig Abbey, close to 
Killin, and situated on the banks of the 
lake. One of the smoking-room stories tells 
how on one occasion, before an off-day 
party had been arranged by Stewart the 
landlord, a Macgregor had been bouncing 
about his famous ancestor, Rob Roy, ina 
manner which would have astonished the 
famous cateran himself. These, if not 
taken with a pinch of snuff, would denote 
that the Macgregor was always jumping 
rivers at the widest points, and playing at 
hop, step and jump from Ben Lomond to 
the Cobbler, and from the Cobbler over to 
Ben Lawers. Common report makes Rob 
out to have been a very clever gentleman 
cattle-lifter, but when a Macgregor gets 
hold of a few southern anglers over a tum- 
bler of toddy in the smoking-room of a 
Scotch hotel, he is allowed to make him 
execute performances worthy of Jupiter. 
And “ ye must na’ doot the word 0’ a Mac- 
gregor, for ye ken it has aye been true, no 
like the word o’ the Cammells, which has 
never been kept.” 

To get a joke out of a real genuine Mac- 
gregor was quietly suggested, and next day 
it was fully carried out. In the large hotel 
drag the Macgregor of the party was al- 
lowed to continue his marvelous sketches 
of the old chief’s exploits. 

“ But,” said a Saxon of the party, “ how 
does it happen that all the places of inter- 
est connected with the Macgregor family 
are associated with escape? In Loch Lo- 
mond you are pointed out his Cave of 
Refuge; on the burn at Inversnead, the 
place he jumped when pursued, and the 
same in the Lyon—all, too, when fleeing 
from a Campbell.” 

“A Cammell, did you say? A Macgregor 
flee from a Cammell? Never! It takes ten 
Cammells to make a Macgregor turn his 
back. Say a hundred Cammells and you 
will be right. Rob Roy flee frae a Cam- 
mell? That’s impossible! No; when 
his foot was on his native heath, and his 
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good broadsword in his hand, all the dead 
Cammells that are in the ill place itself 
would never have made him run. Sir, you 
do not know the speerit o’ the Macgregors !”’ 

‘But they were a lawless, useless lot,” 
was the interruption of another knight of 
the rod, “and the country around here 
never did any good till they got rid of 
them in the old-fashioned Scotch way.” 

“What do you call the old-fashioned 
Scotch way ?” 

“Oh, the gallows ; dancing Gillie Cal- 
lum and the Highland fling from an ash 
bush, with three feet of daylight below 
them.” 

“ And who dare do that with a Mac- 
gregor?” was the response, in tones of 
thunder. 

Fortunately the skirr of the brake on the 
wheels of the trap, as Stewart took a_pull 
at his horses, stopped the conversation. It 
heralded, also, our arrival at the old castle 
gates. The castle of Finlarig was in stormy 
times the residence of the Breadalbane 
Campbells, and the “auld laird” who oc- 
cupied it made short work of such as were 
not Campbells who were found straying in 
the neighborhood. As the party walked in 
quietly, Stewart whispered to Mrs. Camp- 
bell, the guide, “When ye come to the 
hangman’s-tree ye maun say ‘saxty Mac- 
gregors’, instead of sax.” 

“Guid save us, Mr. Stewart! Saxty 
Macgregors!”’ was the astonished reply, 
“that would be the hale clan o’ them!” 

“Never mind ; say saxty,” was the whis- 
pered answer. . 

The old ruins having been well explored 
—the Macgregor fuming all the time be- 
cause “Sassenach fushing-men” would 
persist in making comparisons in its favor 
with the dirty old fox-kennel-like caves in 
which Rob Roy used to live—the party 
was then shown the old gallows-tree. 

“ Thet’s the plece,” said Mrs. Campbell, 
“where the auld laird hanged saxty Mac- 
gregors one morning before his breakfast.” 

“‘Gregarach, woman! ye dinna say sae. 
It could na be saxty Macgregors,” was the 
indignant response of Rob Roy’s descend- 
ant. 

“Saxty Macgregors, I say—saxty High- 
land vagabonds, if ye like; a half-dizzen 
[dozen] at a time. And a bonnie braw 
mornin’s work, nae doubt, it would be for 
the country side !” 

“Saxty Macgregors allow themselves 
to be hanged! Hoots, woman, ye be 
bletherin’; they could nae have been true 
Macgregors !” 
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“ True Macgregors? Weel, I'll no say 
that; the Lord never made sich a thing 
as a true Macgregor.” 

“ And never anything but false Cammells. 
Saxty Macgregors !” and the champion of 
the old clan fairly wept for his unfortunate 
countrymen. Had the Maccalumore him- 
self looked in and a claymore been handy, 
there would have been more tragic narra- 
tive. Humbled before the Sassenachs, he 
remained silent till the graves of Black 
Duncan and the old Campbell chief were 
pointed out, and then he had his revenge. 

Jumping into the vault, he shouted to the 
attendant piper to play up “ Macgregor’s 
March.” He then danced on the stones 
above the grave till the sparks were flying 
from the hobnails of his heavy boots. 
Ever and anon, as he wheeled and jumped, 
he uttered the words, ‘‘Saxty Macgregors ! 
—hang saxty Macgregors! the scoundrels ! 
Blaw up, piper, a guid auld Macgregor reel 
tune, Rothermurchis Rout, or anything 
with the music o’ the deevil in it. I could 
dance over a Cammell’s bones for a fort- 
nicht !” 

Mrs. Campbell possibly did not relish 
the performance as much as the “ Sassenach 
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fushing-men,” but very wisely did not in- 
terfere. Had there been a hatchet on the 
spot, the gallows-tree would soon have been 
removed and flung into the vault or hollow. 
Fortunately there was nothing better handy 
than the old headsman’s axe of the Stuart 
period (James Rex) given in the picture. 

The Macgregor told no stories in the 
smoking-room that night about the feats of 
his ancestors, but if any “ Bleck McFlea” 
roused him in the night-time, he was heard 
murmuring “ Saxty Macgregors!” and then 
letting forth his opinions of the whole Clan 
Campbell in certain Gaelic words which are 
forbidden to be used by the Free Kirk in 
preaching Gaelicsermons. ‘The little story 
of the gallows-tree at Finlarig Castle, 
where he was fair effronted afore the 
“fusher’s folk,” still haunts him, and he 
shows this by sudden fits of temper, which 
seemed to worry him when on the streets. 
But the smoking-room at Killin reeks with 
fishing stories and anecdotes of the kind, 
and more than one number of OUTING 
would be required to give them as they 
are given, over a tumbler of good Scotch 
whisky toddy, after a long day in the boats 
when salmon fishing on Loch Tay. 


bly 
Jy” 
‘* HE WAS SENT HOME TO BE STUFFED.” 


SONNET. 


THE moon shone full upon the tide, 
On whose dark, heaving bosom wide 
The white light broke, till far and near, 
With dancing jewels, silver-clear, 

The sullen waves were glorified. 


We spoke no word—all beauties vied 

To charm our souls ; and, satisfied, 

We felt no care, no doubt, no fear— 

For there we vowed, in accents dear, 
To walk life’s pathway side by side. 


Howell Stroud England. 








WINTER SHOOTING IN FLORIDA. 


BY F. CAMPBELL MOLLER. 


Wit the middle of December the up- 
land shooting in the Eastern States comes 
virtually to an end. ‘To be sure, a couple 
of weeks remain before the curtain of legal 
protection descends over the game still to 
be found in the dead fields and snow- 
whitened coppices on the first day of the 
new year, but the remnants of the quail 
bevies are wild, and, in much shot-over dis- 
tricts, begin to approach in their watchful 
behavior and antics the typical wariness of 
the hawk. As for the ruffed-grouse, one 
needs to be a thorough workman, both in 
shooting and stalking, to render even a 
tolerable account of these birds. The last 
woodcock was seen nearly a month ago, 
this mid December day, as one fired and 
missed him among the black alders, and he 
is up and away on the next stage of his 
journey to the swamp-lands of the Caro- 
linas or the Mississippi. 

The sportsman resident of the country 
may at this season of the year have an occa- 
sional sun-gilded winter’s day with the set- 
ters, when the breeze comes warm from the 
south. But more often will he be listening 
to the tinkling, musical notes of his beagles 
as the brown hare leads them a circling 
chase through the brier-fields, or the deeper 
notes of the fox-hounds will strike upon 
his ear as they echo among the gray cliffs 
of the brown-treed mountain-side. 

Yes, it may not seem to be quite the 
correct thing to my English readers, but 
we shoot foxes from a “ runaway ” in the 
rough, wooded, hilly country of the East- 
ern States, where it would be impossible 
to ride to hounds, and gladly do we ac- 
cept this chance to rid our farmers of this 
destroyer of game and poultry. 

After the rst of January, comes the exo- 
dus of fashion, sport and ill-health from the 
rigors and blizzards of a Northern winter, 
and many are the queries from brethren 
of the gun, visiting for the first time the 
land of Spanish-moss and palm-trees, to 
those who have shot quail among the wild 
violets and sweet jessamine in the Caroli- 
nas during early springtime, or “plugged” 
alligators in some muddy “ backout ” of the 
Upper St. John. 

No matter whether he knows how to use 
a gun or not, nearly every man off for an 
outing in the South thinks it necessary to 


take with him some such weapon for the 
destruction of animal life. This fact, in 
brief, is sufficient reason for the scarcity of 
game along the shore and in the waters of 
the traveled portion of the St. John’s River. 
Continual bombarding has driven the den- 
izens of flood and field to remoter districts, 
and if one wishes really good sport, he 
must literally hunt for it. 

The majority of men going South solely 
for sport take the Charleston, Savannah or 
Fernandina steamers, continuing by rail, if 
necessary, to their destination, which is 
certainly the most economical procedure, 
especially if one’s dogs be taken. This 
should always be done, if possible, as a dog 
fit for a sportsman to shoot over can rarely 
be hired or even bought in Florida until 
the end of the season. 

If quail-shooting be the expressed desid- 
eratum, one had better confine one’s self 
to the Carolinas or to Georgia, both for 
quantity and proper ground to shoot over. 
But if he desires a variety, such as snipe, 
deer, ’gator and quail shooting, all on di- 
verse grounds, lying, however, in the sweep 
of a short radius from the spot he makes 
his headquarters, Florida must needs be 
his objective.. 

If one is not going below the Carolinas, 
a rifle will be an unnecessary encumbrance. 
Bird-shooting alone will be obtainable un- 
less you visit the wild mountainous country 
far from the paths of the Northern tourist. 
Here the shotgun and buckshot are the 
chief agents used in killing deer, and, in 
this sport as practiced in that section of 
the wildwoods, one must nearly always be 
able to ride well; and unless one is shoot- 
ing on some friend’s invitation, he must also 
pay well for the auxiliaries necessary to 
secure a shot at the denizens of the woods. 

The same directions will apply to “ jump- 
ing” deer with dogs from among the 
stunted scrub covers of the Florida brakes. 
One generally shoots from horseback at 
the small deer of this region, because the 
saddle affords a much better opportunity of 
seeing over the clumps,of dwarf oaks or 
palmettos than would be obtained on foot. 

For alligator shooting a heavy bored 
rifle—especially an express—will be indis- 
pensable. A forty-four calibre repeater 
will, however, be found to answer very well 
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for all-round work on the river. And here, 
let me at once dissipate any tyro’s fallacious 
belief regarding the invulnerability of the 
American saurian, save in theeye. 1 have 
known them—aye, big ones at that—to 
be killed with buckshot from a close- 
carrying shotgun, at a distance of thirty- 
five yards by planting.a few pellets be- 
hind the fore-shoulder, and in the thinner 
skin of the lateral abdominal walls. Fre- 
quently a second or even a third shot at 
close range will be necessary to finish them 
as they lie floundering in the shoal and 
blood-stained shore-waters by the side of 
a half-submerged old tree-trunk. But more 
of ’gator shooting anon. 

‘Tweed clothes of light color and loosely 
woven texture should be worn for Florida 
sporting, as it is warm shooting there even 
in midwinter. When shooting or outing 
generally, it is much better to increase the 
thickness and warmth of the underclothing 
as the coolness of weather renders such ad- 
visable, than to encumber one’s movements 
by heavy coats and trousers. A pair of 
thick, oil-tanned grained-leather knee-boots 
with legs made as narrow as permissible, to 
be worn with thick-ribbed, long hose, will 
be found the best shoeing to be used in the 
Florida bottoms. The long boots, coming 
over the buttonings of the snug-fitting 
knee-breeches of whipcord—not knicker- 
bockers, mind you—where they fasten just 
above the swell of the calf, will be found 
the most comfortable and consistent rig, 
whether splashing through the sloppy 
prairies, along the river after snipe, or 
tramping the waste fields in the clearings 
between the pine woods. Should you wear 
ankle-boots and the baggy knickerbockers, 
always don a pair of thick leathern leggings 
as an indispensable precaution against the 
musical and larksome rattler. 

Along the St. John’s, from Magnolia to 
Enterprise, increasing proportionately as 
one nears the latter place, fair sport may be 
had with all the before-mentioned varieties 
of game by driving or boating far enough 
into the recesses of the back country, away 
from the spots easily reached by the average 
hotel lounger. But for really good shoot- 
ing one must get over into the Indian River 
region, or, better still, the Hummocks on 
the Gulf coast, and especially about Ho- 
massassa, if he wants gooc accommoda- 
tion and an abundance of deer, quail, and 
snipe as well as bass fishing. Below Lake 
Georges and extending toward the Ever- 
glades is an immense breadth of coun- 
try, comparatively unknown, rich in sport 
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and adventure to the exploring tourist who 
is willing to endure much rough travel by 
canoe and portage, and to pitch his tent 
o’ nights in the great dense swamp-lands. 

In Florida, quail are mostly shot in the 
open of the stubble fields or clearings, or 
in the slight cover underlying the tall, 
shadowy pine-lands, for the simple reason 
that the “thickets” in the far South are 
almost impassable. I remember once fol- 
lowing a bevy of quail, flushed from an old 
maize field, into a bordering covert of 
prickly plum, cactus and palmetto, with the 
same indifference with which I generally 
plunge into the many-stemmed alder-brake 
or waist-high cat-briers at home. I shall 
never do it again. Let the bevy go! Start 
up a fresh one, and trust to your skill in 
“ driving” them into lyings more favorable 
for your purposes, if not for theirs. 

For shooting in the country back from 
one’s hotel a wagon and pair will be needed, 
and, unless you are well acquainted with 
the region, a driver and guide combined, 
be he “Cracker,” “ Nigger” or Indian. As 
most of these gentry do a little pot-shoot- 
ing themselves, in season and out, they 
will generally insure you good sport, par- 
ticularly if the man is made to understand 
that an extra “tip” may be forthcoming, 
when you return in the evening, propor- 
tionate with the amount of game found. 

A deal of shooting is done driving 
through the rough country, among the pine 
woods, leaving at times the sandy road for 
miles together, provided the undergrowth 
be not too dense. And with the dogs 
quartering on each side of the wagon, one 
has but to get out and shoot when a point 
is obtained. ‘ 

I find No. 1o shot, backed by a heavy 
charge of powder, the best size for shoot- 
ing Southern quail, which, by the way, are 
a trifle smaller than the Northern bird, al- 
though identical in all other respects. No. 
10 shot is also the proper size for snipe. 
Some capital bags of these migratory birds 
may be obtained even on the meadows— 
or prairies as they are called in Florida— 
suburban to Jacksonville. 

But quail and snipe shooting in the 
South, with trifling differences as to covert, 
haunt and lyings, inseparable from the 
richness of the tropical setting and color- 
ing, will be found so analagous to the same 
sport in the North that further comment 
is unnecessary. However, it will prove a 
new and delightful experience to the 
Northern sportsman to flush birds, as is 
frequently done, in the scent-laden atmos- 
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phere amid the glorious coppery splashes 
of color of an orange grove, and see 
through the tree-stems the blue St. John’s 
flashing its sapphire width in the warmth 
of golden sunlight, and the solitary giant 
palm rising here and there along the far, 
sandy shore. 

A day with the alligators is not bad sport 
when properly undertaken and provided 
for; and the hide, teeth and feet will put 
you in possession of much valuable mate- 
rial to be made into bags, leggings, slip- 
pers, shoes, whistles, and gun-racks. But 
since the utility of the ’gator’s hide has 
been discovered, they, too, are fast dis- 
appearing from the places wherein they 
formerly abounded. 

This sort of sport does not demand an 
early morning start. The best time to ap- 
proach within easy range of the alligators 
is while they are taking their siesta at mid- 
day or early afternoon, sunning themselves 
on the bog burrocks, which, in lieu of a 
beach, mark the line of demarcation be- 
tween the waters of the bayou and the 
swampy forest bottoms. 

Your skiff and man—who, by the way, 
should be a good paddler and familiar with 
the haunts of the quarry you intend pur- 
suing—having been engaged over-night, 
you may breakfast as late and as leisurely 
as you will, provided you have not too far 
to row to your proposed ground before 
high noon. So, enjoy your repast of fresh 
fish and game of the region, after having 
previously coolingly and deliciously pre- 
pared your palate with a goblet full of pure 
orange juice from fruit plucked that morn- 
ing. Your sable attendant is waiting out- 
side in the warm, genial sunshine, in which 
all of his color love to work for periods al- 
most indefinite, and relieves your waiter 
first of all, because to him the most impor- 
tant, of the luncheon hamper, grinning the 
while, and giving a soft “ chaw ! chaw!” 
as he hefts its portentous weight and eyes 
the claret and beer bottles protruding from 
one of the partly raised lids. This all be- 
ing to his entire satisfaction, he will pick up 
your macintosh coat and shotgun and pre- 
cede the way to his boat. You take a gun 
as well as a rifle, as doubtless you will get 
some shots at ducks and shore-birds as 
you row to the creek and back, especially 
the latter, because the evening flight will 
then be on. 

Your man may have pulled you for 
nearly an hour, and as you near a bay 
which marks the outlet of a creek leading 
to the lagoon where you intend paddling 
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for ’gators, an object well out from shore 
attracts attention. It looks like a water- 
logged dead branch floating under water, 
save for three knotty protuberances rising 
above the placid surface. It is the snout, 
orbital bone and topmost spinal joint of a 
gator, at least eight feet in length, judging 
the distances between the slightly exposed 
portions of his scaly frame. No use firing 
at him; even if one did hit the small mark 
he gives at 200 yards, he would only be 
lost, for a dead or wounded alligator will 
always sink to the bottom, and there, where 
that old chap is floating in silent content, 
the water is much too deep to use the 
long boat-hook or the grapnel to fetch his 
body to the surface. 

Entering the bayou, the darky exchanges 
the oars for a thing he calls a paddle. 
Not as delicately shaped is it as are those 
you have used about Bar Harbor or on the 
Adirondack lakes, but it will answer the 
purpose admirably. You seat yourself in 
the bow of the boat with your repeater 
across your knees. There is a fascination 
in this coasting along the weird, shadowy 
banks of the tropical creek, with its wealth 
of beautifully and vividly colored birds. 
Rounding into the entrance of the lagoon 
one sees a flock of white heron with wings 
glistening and flashing in the sunlight as 
they fly over yonder moss-hung headland ; 
and the brilliant flamingo dyes with a glid- 
ing streak of salmon-pink his reflected flight 
in the shaded, still waters underlying the 
wild tangle of the wooded shore along 
which your boat is silently creeping. The 
skiff rounds the headland. 

“Look yaar, sah! Dere he be—ole 
*gator on a lorg.” 

“ Where? where?” is hastily whispered, 
as you anxiously scan the shore-line for a 
hundred yards ahead. Nothing, however, 
meets the inexperienced eye but a wild 
reach of water-grass, rushes, bog -bur- 
rocks and partly submerged fallen tree- 
trunks. 

“Dar, sah! under dat big cypress, ‘bout 
ten rod ahead, and lying on de lorg on de 
show. Shoot, or he'll be orf next minit,” 
hurriedly whispers your “ gillie.” 

“Ah! there he is.” One holds just back 
of the fore-shoulder. Bang! “ He’s hit!” 
Then his tail wildly beats the air, and he 
rolls into the water, which just covers but 
does not conceal his frantic contortions, 
only to expose himself to a second shot as 
he flounders up on some sunken logs. The 
man has grasped the oars after the first 
shot, and’ is rowing rapidly to the spot 
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where the mud and spray are being whirled 
vigorously about. 

“ Give him a shot in the neck.” 
but no matter. 

Now we're within twenty yards of him. 
“Stop, Joe; don’t row up any farther. 
Keep well out of the reach of his tail.” 
Now, pump another ball at his head or 
neck to break his cervical vertebre. 
“Good!” He rolls off the log, but 
“rolled off dead, shoo,” says woolly-head, 
showing his ivories, and getting the long- 
pointed hook ready for use when the blood- 
stained waters shall have cleared away. 

While the darky busies himself with re- 
moving the alligator’s skin, you start off 
for ashot at a flock of teal which has come 
dangerously near, and perhaps you also se- 
cure some plover. There is every reason 
to be satisfied as you turn your boat down 
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THE CRUISE 
BY S. G. 


THERE is no Cruising-ground on the 
coast of the United States equal to that 
around Massachusetts Bay, and north as 
far as Portsmouth. The ports are fre- 
quent and generally easy of access, and 
the variety of scenery, the picturesque 
nature of the coast, the sea flavor about 
the character of the people, and the quaint- 
ness of the towns of that region invest it 
with singular raciness and an _ endless 
variety of charm. Our yachtsmen are fast 
finding this out, although I think one can 
better enjoy and appreciate these attrac- 
tions when cruising in a small five-tonner 
than in a large yacht, or in the company of 
a fleet, for there are many curious nooks 
which only such a wee ship, off on a rov- 
ing commission by itself, would think of 
visiting. And it is this very dodging 
among these odd corners of our coast that 
adds especial zest to the enjoyments of 
your cruising yachtsman. 

So much by way of preface to the state- 
ment that a lot of jolly sons of Gotham 
made up their minds, on a certain summer 
in the eighties, to fly the hurry of Wall 
Street and the temptations of a sinful 
metropolis for the pure breezes of ocean, 
following in the wake of the sea serpent 
and of the Pilgrim discoverers. 

No seaport in America offers so many 
small craft handy for inexpensive cruising 
as Boston. And hither Benton, our Co- 
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stream forhome. The waters are aglow in 
the evening sun; not a breath of air is 
stirring ; everywhere calm and quiet. You 
puff away at your pipe, and as you gaze at 
the ’gator skin in the bottom of your skiff, 
you find a use for every tooth and every 
inch of hide, and you picture to yourself 
the pleasure you are going to give to 
numerous friends. It is well to dispose of 
your cargo in this way before you make 
your landing, for there at the wharf you 
will find assembled the usual contingent of 
pretty girls waiting for the evening steamer 
and the return of the different boating and 
shooting parties. Hard-hearted will you 
have to be to withstand the pleadings for 
mementos, etc., and there is every proba- 
bility that when you reach your hotel all 
thai you have left will be the memory of a 
pleasant afternoon with a ’gator. 


THE FROLIC. 


W. BENJAMIN, 


rinthian skipper, and the writer of this 
log hied in search of a suitable sloop 
or schooner obtainable at a_ reasonable 
sum. The keel sloop Frolic was finally 
selected, and put into proper condition by 
the addition of fresh paint, new cushions 
and curtains, a yawl, and the like. 
Charts and compass, lead and fishing-lines, 
a new cable, and a stock of provisions, in- 
cluding a supply of fluids, were also put 
on board; the rigging was set up anew, 
and last, but not least, the crew was en- 
gaged. It consisted of one pock-marked, 
grizzly-bearded mariner, whose appearance 
was not altogether in his favor. But he 
came well recommended; had been mate 
of a brig, it was stated, and had also 
sailed in many yachts. He declared him- 
self able and willing to pilot us into every 
port as far as Eastport, to do “light cook- 
ing,” to serve as steward, and bear a hand 
in working the sloop; he was, in fact, a 
paragon of nautical excellences. My ex- 
perience has led me to doubt those who 
lay claim to such versatility and virtue, 
whether on land or sea, whether in matters 
horsey or matters marine. But Mr. Brown 
was the best who offered, and was there- 
fore regularly enrolled on the ship’s list 
of the Frolic. 

Scarcely was everything in readiness 
when Will Hallett and Frank Weller ar- 
rived from New York, and made signals 
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from the wharf that they desired to be 
taken on board with their traps. For 
them the proposed cruise was one of un- 
usual interest, as they were novices in 
cruising, although not altogether ignorant 
on the score of boat sailing. ‘They antici- 
pated no end of fun, far more, doubtless, 
than is generally found in these summer 
wanderings along the coast, which are 
sources rather of quiet, healthy relaxation 
than of stirring adventure, and we older 
hands thought it unwise to quench their 
young ardor. 

There was little wind, but the weather 
was fine, and it was hoped that with the 
sunset a breeze might come up that would 
float us down to Marblehead before mid- 
night. While Brown was loosening the 
sails a propitiatory libation was offered to 
Neptune or his representative in those 
waters. All hands then fell to and set the 
mainsail and gaff-topsail, and got up the 
anchor. It was two hours yet until the 
turn of the tide, and with this to aid the 
sloop we might easily drop down past the 
islands, and the moon would light the night 
watches. But as evening drew on the 
light westerly air entirely died away, fol- 
lowed shortly after by signs of a fog from 
the bay. 

Under the circumstances the sloop was 
headed toward Long Wharf, and anchored, 
amid a cluster of yachts and coasters, 
south of the main channel. About mid- 
night, the night being very still and 
ghostly, and a heavy, dripping fog lying 
on the water, through which the moon and 
the nearer anchor-lights were barely visi- 
ble, Benton was aroused by a steady 
thump, thump, thump. He recognized 
the sound at once. A large schooner, 
swinging with the tide, was bearing down 
on the sloop, threatening to carry away her 
main-boom. For Benton and Brown to 
rush from the cuddy in vestibus naturalibus, 
bestride the damp boom and jump into 
the boat and pull the stern of the sloop 
out of the way, was but the work of an 
instant. But, as everything was dripping 
with fog, the Spartan simplicity of the cos- 
tume produced a chill which it was thought 
best to modify without delay by a search- 
ing prescription of rye. 

The following day opened windless and 
foggy. Inthe middle of the forenoon the 
fog lifted and showed a sullen, ominous 
offing. By noon a breeze set in from the 
northeast. 

“Let’s get up the mainsail,” said Ben- 
ton. 
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“You ain’t agoin’ to sea to-day, be 
you ?” asked Brown. 

“Why not ?” 

“Don’t you see the wind’s dead ahead ? 
We'll have a dead beat of it down to Mar- 
blehead, and if it comes on to blow I 
guess we'll get caught out and have to run 
for a lee, and the fog on the coast just as 
thick as mud.” 

“Oh, I guess not. At any rate, there’s 
a breeze, and we'll try it! We’ve got a 
chart and compass, and if it don’t blow 
harder than this we’re sure to fetch up 
inside of Marblehead Light before dark.” 

Reaching down to Apple Island, through 
the main channel, the Frolic fetched a tack 
up to Shirley Gut, a tortuous channel be- 
tween Deer Island and Point Shirley, which 
is impassable except for small vessels. The 
tide was running out, while the long swell 
was rolling in. The two meeting on the 
bar made a mass of boiling foam that 
looked a great deal more savage than it 
was in reality, if met with a steady eye and 
a firm hand at the helm. The tacks here 
were short, and the /rodic, carrying a stiff 
weather helm, and buoyant as a duck, 
rapidly and gracefully shivered her sails 
and fell off on the other tack every time, 
flinging the spray aft in sheets. But we 
were soon clear of this and riding on a 
green swell enveloped by a mizzling fog. 
Now and again a coaster suddenly loomed 
out of the mist and hailed the yacht to 
learn the’ bearings of the land. The 
bold red cliffs of Nahant and Egg Rock 
were successively passed. Ram Island, 
off Swampscott, and Roaring Bull, off 
Marblehead Neck, were gradually seen, 
or rather the cold white foam that beat 
against their faint coast line; then the 
cruel ledge called Tom. Moore’s Reef, 
which the sloop passed with a rush, glad 
to be clear of such a dread foe under the 
lee beam. Soon after, Marblehead light- 
house was hailed with satisfaction, for the 
rising sea and strong gusts coming with 
growing frequency, made it desirable to 
reach a safe anchorage before nightfall, 
now rapidly approaching with the settled 
foreboding gloom of a gathering storm. 
Moll Pitcher, the presiding witch of those 
shores, was evidently brewing foul weather. 

Rounding the Light, and easing off the 
mainsheet, the Frolic flew down the little 
port and took a snug berth near the quar- 
ters of the Eastern Yacht Club. That 
night it blew great guns, and rained in 
torrents ; but with both anchors down and 
plenty of scope, in one of the snuggest 
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harbors in the world, we realized that there 
is nothing more cozy under such circum- 
stances than the cuddy of a trim yacht, 
with a warm supper and a jolly game of 
whist. 

The Frolic was not much to boast of in 
the way of size or splendor, but she was 
comfortable, and that is the chief thing. 
She was thirty-two feet long over all, and 
twelve feet beam, and, of course, a keel 
boat. A centerboard box so reduces the 
space in the cabin of a small cruising 
yacht that it should be avoided. A small 
stove was placed in the forepeak, leaving 
a narrow transom for the sleeping quarters 
of the crew. The skipper and friends en- 
tirely occupied the main cabin, as it was 
called with a certain grim humor, where 
we had just five feet of head-room. 

The day broke pleasantly, contrary to 
expectation, the blow being merely a sum- 
mer storm. It was Sunday morning, and 
all hands except Brown went ashore to 
buy beans and bread for breakfast. That 
meal over, we turned out for a quiet 
smoke, when Brown followed instead of 
remaining below to wash the dishes, a 
homely but necessary duty which falls on 
the crew in small yachts. If there be no 
crew, strictly speaking, the passengers are 
naturally expected to contribute their la- 
bors toward the domestic duties of run- 
ning a sloop down the coast. It was evi- 
dent from the look and manner of the 
aforesaid Brown that trouble was brewing 
in the forecastle. 

“Tt looks like good weather for running 
down to Gloucester, Mr. Brown,” said 
Skipper Benton ; “how soon do you think 
you'll be cleared up below?” 

“ T guess you'll have to go without me,” 
replied Brown, gruffly. 

“How so? What’s up now?” 

“Wall, you see, this ere job ain’t what 
I calkilated on. ’Tain’t for me, who’ve 
been mate of a brig, to be washing of 
dishes and cooking of food. ’Twan’t so 
understood when I agreed to go in this 
‘ere sloop. I’m willin’ for to steer my trick 
and bear a hand in making sail and the 
like o’ that; but I understood I was to be 
skipper aboard, and not steward. . I ain’t 
goin’ on no such job as you are givin’ me ; 
you'll have to find somebody else in my 
place.” 

“ But you understood perfectly well what 
we expected you to do, and I can bring 
witnesses to prove it. What you are after 
is perfectly plain; you want to get an in- 
crease in the wages I agreed to give you.” 
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“Well, and what if I do? You don’t 
expect me to keep on with you at a dollar 
and a half a day, and work in this blamed 
fashion ?” 

“T certainly did, and I could hold you 
to your bargain. But we’d rather have 
you go at once, without another word. 
We'll put you ashore, and the sooner you 
clear out the better. We want no lily- 
fingered hands on this sloop.” 

Brown growled and grumbled, evidently 
disappointed at the result of the mutiny, 
but Benton was firm. 

The boat was hauled alongside, and the 
mutinous crew was rowed to the nearest 
wharf. Lest he should poison the loafers 
on the wharf against us, one of the party 
kept within earshot of him, while another 
went in search of a man to take his place, 
which was by no means an easy thing to 
accomplish under the circumstances. Hap- 
pily Benton had acquaintances among the 
sea-folk of Marblehead, and by their aid 
was soon able to engage Uncle Joe, who 
came on board the Frolic immediately 
after bidding his wife good-bye. His only 
fault was his age. He was really too old 
for service, having passed a good part of 
a long and well-spent life on the Banks. 
In other respects he was an admirable 
specimen of a Marblehead sailor; a clear, 
honest blue eye gleamed under a broad 
brow, frosted with white, and a_ thick 
snowy beard fringed the lower part of his 
bluff yet kindly features. He had seen 
seventy winters, yet stood erect and firm 
as when he first walked a schooner’s deck ; 
his conversation was a racy combination 
of simplicity and shrewdness. Uncle Joe’s 
outfit for the trip was comprehended within 
a cotton handkerchief. He was a steady 
smoker of the pipe, but had sworn off from 
anything stronger than tea and coffee. 

Ten minutes after he came aboard, the 
Frolic was under weigh and bowling across 
Salem Bay with a stiff westerly breeze 
abeam. There is not a finer yachting port 
in America than Salem Bay, with its cluster 
of islets protecting it from easterly gales, 
and the group of little harbors—Marble- 
head, Salem, Beverly, Manchester, and the 
Misery diverging like the fingers on a 
hand. For sea picnics in which ladies 
and children can join, there is no water 
safer, and at the same time more attrac- 
tive on our coast. 

The Frolic stowed her jib at Misery 
Island, and came to anchor in its little 
port, where a boat may make a landing on 
its miniature beach in all weathers. A quiet 
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night was passed there, and in the morn- 
ing, while some of our party were bathing, 
Benton strolled over to the east side of the 
Misery and painted the beautifully colored 
rocks of House Island, close at hand. We 
hasten to add that he did not actually 
paint the rocks themselves, but made a 
sketch of them on canvas. This explana- 
tion is given because many on that coast 
would not so understand the phrase. A 
friend of mine went down to Salem from 
Boston to take studies of old schooners. 
Seeing a rusty, picturesque craft lying at 
Derby Wharf, he said to the old skipper : 

“How long are you going to be here, 
for I should like to paint your schooner ?”’ 

“You needn’t bother yourself about a 
paintin’ of her. I guess I can do all the 
paintin’ she needs,” replied that ancient 
worthy, squirting out the tobacco juice, and 
not condescending to look up from the sail 
he was mending. 

There was to be a yacht race that day 
at Marblehead, and toward noon the 
Frolic stood out toward Halfway Rock to 
see the racers on the home-stretch. The 
wind was sou’west, a green hump of a sea 
was heaving up foam to the southward, 
and the sky looked very hazy to windward. 
In other words, it was blowing a smoky 
sou’wester. 

Glancing often and anxiously toward 
that quarter, Benton said : 

“JT don’t altogether like the look of 
things to windward; it’s going to blow, 
and I’m thinking we had better be making 
tracks for port.” 

“T don’t think it’ll amount to anything ; 
it'll go down with the sun ; don’t you think 
so, Uncle Joe?” asked Frank. 

Thus appealed to, the old salt, puffing 
vigorously on his pipe, closely scanned the 
offing, and said, “ I don’t know about that ; 
it looks kinder measly to windward ; one 
can’t tell much about these sou’westers ; 
they don’t never tell what they’re goin’ to 
do; but I guess ’twon’t be no harm done 
if we stand in and smoothen the water a 
mite afore it comes on to blow. I'm 
thinkin’, too, we’d better haul the topsail 
while we can.” 

“ Aye, aye, take her in, Uncle Joe,” re- 
plied Benton, as a smart puff laid the Frolic 
down to her trunk. Scarcely was the top- 
sail stowed than it became necessary to 
take a reef in the mainsail as a precaution- 
ary measure. The sloop was headed for 
the Marblehead shore in order to have a 
lee if the breeze should develop into a 
heavy squall, as now looked more than 


probable. The racing yachts were now 
sweeping by, burying their lee rails and 
reefing down for the coming blow. 

All went well, however, until we came 
abreast of Marblehead harbor. One glance 
at that port was enough. The water, an 
inky black, was furrowed and lashed to 
foam by a furious squall that was advanc- 
ing with frightful rapidity. I have never 
seen the surface of the sea look more 
wicked. 

“Now, boys, be lively! Let go all!” 
cried Benton, grasping the tiller with both 
hands and bracing his feet for a good hold. 

Frank sprang to the jib downhaul, while 
the others let go the mainsail halliards, 
just as the squall struck the yacht. The 
jib went down on the run, but the throat 
halliards jammed, and the pressure on the 
canvas was such that the sloop failed to 
fall off with the helm hard up. She lay 
over on her side, half buried in the water, 
and in the most imminent peril. Spring- 
ing up the mast and hanging to the hoops, 
Frank started the gaff. As soon as this 
was done she began to pay off before the 
wind. But for the mainsail being reefed 
the Frolic would have gone down; as it 
was, her standing room and cuddy were 
half full of water when she righted. 

Brought down to balance-reefed main- 
sail, the Frolic was steered handsomely 
under the lee of Peach’s Point and came 
to anchor in Doliber’s Cove. During this 
exciting episode a small schooner, caught 
as we had been, capsized and went down 
in shoal water, and the crew clung to the 
mastheads until picked up, while in every 
direction vessels were seen carrying away 
spars and sails, and running for a lee. 

The squall proved short as it was vio- 
lent. In two hours everything was balmy 
and serene, and we decided to steal across 
the bar by moonlight, leaving it to circum- 
stances to guide us. The idle wind of 
evening wafted us to the entrance of Man- 
chester port, and under the jib we let the 
sloop drift until she brought up in the mud 
and eel-grass, for it was ebb tide. We lay 
half dozing and dreaming on deck until 
the turning tide lifted the yacht, and a 
light air from the southward coyly filled 
the jib. Thus we glided until fairly among 
the wharves of a wee little haven inclosed 
by hills, houses and thickets. The mud- 
hook was dropped, and with every pros- 
pect of a good night’s rest after the vicis- 
situdes of an exciting day, we all turred in, 
but, as it proved, alas, not to sleep. 

The quiet of the cuddy was suddenly 
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broken by a strong English monosyllabic 
exclamation. Then Frank was heard to 
give his cheek a smart slap; expressions 
more or less desperate were now heard 
from every quarter of the cuddy with 
alarming frequency and distinctness. It 
was too true—the ubiquitous, merciless and 
innumerable musquito had invaded the 
Frolic. He came attended by ten billions 
of miniature demons thirsting for blood 
and buzzing a song of triumph, like the 
distant tuning up of an orchestra of bag- 
pipes in an approaching thunder-storm : 
these atmospheric sharks drove us _ pell- 
mell on deck, but there they seemed not 
less numerous and infuriating. At length, 
as a relief, the dingey was drawn alongside, 
and leaving Uncle Joe to look out for the 
yacht, the rest of us slowly paddled about 
the little port. There was no fault to find 
with the night. It was absolutely serene. 
The sky’s fathomless purple was without a 
cloud, spanned by the Galaxy’s illimitable 
train of mystic splendor reaching up from 
the south. The moon was at the full, and 
its argent light turned the little fishing 
haven into a cave in the land of dreams ; 
by that magical glow old farmhouses and 
barns were transformed into fairy pavil- 
ions, and the fireflies darting hither and 
thither appeared like the flicker of torches 
lighting phantom halls. A weather-worn 
schooner leaning against a _ barnacled 
wharf might have passed for Cleopatra’s 
barge, as she lifted her moon-silvered 
masts against the stars, her maintruck 
jeweled by a planet. The stillness was 
almost awful. “Dear God, the very houses 
seemed asleep!” At intervals only a mel- 
ancholy whippoorwill in a distant thicket 
dared to utter its complaint on this perfect 
summer night. 

Toward dawn the tide began to slacken, 
and with a line attached to the end of the 
bowsprit we towed the Frolic to the mouth 
of Manchester port. Finding no mosqui- 
toes there, and no likelihood of a breeze 
to disturb us for some hours, we again 
dropped anchor and enjoyed a delicious 
slumber until the noisy cocks on the neigh- 
boring shores insisted that we awake and 
see the dawn. 

What can equal the solemn splendor of 
a summer dawn in such a spot! A grad- 
ual glow deepened in the cloudless east, 
and the morning star shimmered on the 
brow of the coming day, casting a quiver- 
ing trail of silver on the pale, glassy sur- 
face of the ocean. The shores of islet 
and mainland were thinly veiled by a gray 
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gauze of mist, and the songs of awakening 
birds came from far and near. The metal- 
lic beat of oars on the tholes, heard faintly 
in the distance, announced that the early 
fisherman was going forth to catch the 
early fish. Benton, who had been quietly 
feasting his artistic eye with this enchant- 
ing scene for some time, when the vane of 
the Manchester-by-the-Sea church caught 
the first flash from the sun bursting above 
the sea, put his head down the companion- 
way and ‘shouted : 

“Come, boys, come! Turn out! Sun’s 
up, and we’ve no time to lose if we are 
going to get to the Shoals to-day!” 

“Oh, pshaw! why not let a fellow sleep 
awhile?” yawned Hallett; but the discip- 
line of the ship, or rather the delicious 
fragrance of the morning air, could not be 
resisted, and ere long the seductive aroma 
of coffee was noticed stealing from the cud- 
dy. Breakfast dispatched, all sail was made, 
and before long the Frolic was abreast of 
Kettle Cove and the pretty settlement of 
Magnolia. After passing the Cove the 
breeze freshened, and when off Gloucester 
harbor the kites were taken in, as the puffs 
off the land were fresh and frequent. 
Standing across Milk Island Channel, then 
impassable owing to the tide, we sailed 
around Thatcher’s Island, whose trim 
granite lighthouses, 130 feet high, towered 
grandly above us. The wind here was 
very fresh, and the Frolic fairly scooted. 
To make it easier going we took the dingey 
on board, laying it across the cabin trunk. 
The day was fine, and many sails were seen, 
including those of a number of yachts. 
Having safely passed Hallibut Point, as the 
day was warm notwithstanding the breeze, 
it was deemed prudent to go below and 
partake of what Dick Swiveller called a 
“modest quencher.” 

Uncle Joe being weary, and Frank be- 
ing willing to show his seamanship, he was 
left for a few moments in charge of the 
tiller, the sloop being under mainsail and 
jib, and the wind on the port quarter. He 
knew how to steer reasonably well, and we 
never knew exactly how it happened that 
at the precise moment that Benton de- 
clared the lemonade to be exactly right 
the Frolic gybed her main-boom and went 
over almost on her beam ends. We were 
all thrown together in a heap; and as 
for the lemonade —well, the less said 
about it the better, for it mingled with the 
flood of water that deluged the cuddy. 
Puffing and blowing we scrambled on 
deck, where, happily, nothing had been 
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carried away, but we had a close squeak 
of it. 

After this drenching we found the sloop 
was just abreast of the entrance to Essex. 
As we were off on a cruise to nowhither 
except the land of fun, it suddenly oc- 
curred to us that none of us had ever been 
to Essex. Why not put in there and take 
a look at things? Out'came the chart, 
which showed a clear but narrow channel 
hedged by shifting shoals, and with sand- 
bars on each side. The weather being 
fine, we were soon inside the snow-white 
sand-hills of the bar, and came to an 
anchor, as the channel thence to Essex is 
tortuous, beset with rocks and impassable, 
except with a favoring tide. 

The sunset came on serenely, the golden 
glow tingeing the white sand-dunes where 
lay an old wreck. The plaintive wail of 
the sandpipers hopping on the sand gave 
an indescribable effect to the quietude of 
the scene. How pleasant was our long 
chat that evening with our pipes! Some- 
times one spun a yarn of the sea, and then 
followed an interlude of silence, or a bit of 
humor that elicited a genial laugh. The 
stars were thick that night and the dews 
heavy when we turned in to enjoy a night 
of calm repose, after voting that there is 
no out-of-door sport that offers more 
charms than cruising in a yacht. 

The Frolic was left in charge of Uncle 
Joe the next day. There was a dead calm 
and promise of a continuance of the same 
for a day or two, so we started for Essex in 
the dingey. It was a pull of five or six 
miles along a winding channel, but we 
proceeded in a leisurely manner, stopping 
at various attractive spots on the way. One 
of these was Cross’ Island, in mid-channel, 
a hilly islet containing a clump of trees to 
relieve its bareness. A few shanties were 
scattered along its slopes, of which the 
oldest were thrown up years ago for the 
gentlemen who were in the habit of spend- 
ing a week or two in October shooting in the 
neighborhood for water-fowl. One of these 
shanties was on a rock at the water’s edge, 
having bunks built into the sides as in a 
ship. On our return from Essex, two of 
our party passed the night there, and the 
sound of the tide rushing under the shanty 
as one lay in his bunk conveyed the im- 
pression of being at sea. 

We found Essex a quiet, old-fashioned 
village of two or three thousand people, 
offering no special attractions beyond the 
stock of provisions we obtained there. It 
was formerly one of the chief ship-building 


ports of New England ; but now one sees 
only here and there a fishing schooner or 
coaster on the stocks. The most striking 
characteristic of the population of that 
worthy burg is, that the people belong 
mostly to three families: the Burnhams, 
Storys and Choates. If one should throw 
a stone in the streets of Essex, the chances 
are three to one that it would hit some one 
bearing one of those names. It is evi- 
dent that, as in Plymouth, the people are 
still largely of the old New England stock, 
a hard -headed, sturdy, close-mouthed, 
shrewd, sensible, conservative race, not 
easily swayed, not given to sentiment, but 
liable to occasional impulses of popular 
feeling that surprise one who would not 
look for it in that quarter. During the 
period of the witchcraft delusions, the peo- 
ple of Essex yielded to the notion that the 
devil was marching on their place with a 
legion of evil spirits. 

Leaving Frank and Will at Cross’ Island, 
Benton and the writer returned to the 
Frolic towards evening. Uncle Joe was 
seen quietly smoking his pipe on deck, and 
was rejoiced to see us back. The position 
of the sloop was exposed, and he was old, 
and did not care to be in charge alone all 
night. The boys promised to be back in 
good season the following morning, hoping 
to come off in a passing dory. But either 
they failed to get such conveyance as early 
as expected, or they found life on the 
island too agreeable, for they did not put 
in an appearance until afternoon. The 
breeze was then too light to reach any 
place before night, and we were forced to 
lie at Essex until another day. 

The sky looked hazy at sunset, the sun 
was yellow, and the surf had a deep hollow 
roar on the bar, all signs indicating a 
gathering storm of some duration. We 
therefore moved the Frolic a little north 
of the berth where she was lying, and kept 
a watch on deck all night, lest it should come 
on to blow before dawn. I do'not know 
of a more wild and desolate scene on our 
coast than where the Fro/ic was anchored, 
especially at low tide ; on all sides white 
sands and dunes, or gray sands reaching 
miles and miles, and the air filled with 
the spray from the ever-rolling surf, beat- 
ing on the bar from age to age. 

It was scarcely dawn when the writer, the 
watch on deck having fallen asleep, was 
awaked by a cold sensation on his side ex- 
actly like a snake creeping up his leg. 
That it must be a slimy reptile was the first 
thought that flashed across my mind, the 
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more naturally, perhaps, because I once had 
a centipede leisurely creep on the bare 
skin from the ankle to the knee. But as 
soon as I was wide awake, I realized that 
the Frolic was lying aground on her bilge, 
and that the bilge-water was pouring into 
the lee bunks. Either she had not been 
pumped dry the night before, or her gar- 
board had opened with the strain of lying 
high and dry. That we should be left by 
the tide in such a position was due to the 
extreme low ebb, and the fact that the boat 
had swung out of the channel. In any 
case there was nothing to be done but 
await the course of events. 

The sun arose out of a cloud-bank, and 
the weather looked threatening, but while 
we were waiting, two of the party walked 
off across the sands to obtain fresh milk 
from the house where Rufus Choate was 
born, which was in plain sight of the bar. 
While they were gone we put our oil-stove 
into the dory alongside, and put the kettle 
on. The crabs were running out to sea by 
the myriad, and when the water was boiling 
we picked them out of the water and tossed 
them into the kettle. It is needless to say 
that that portion of our breakfast that 
morning was fresh and appetizing. 

By the time the breakfast was eaten it 
became evident that the sooner we found 
another port the better, as the wind was 
piping up out of the northeast and the sea 
was rising so fast it would drive us ashore 
when the Frolic floated. But as the tide 
rose we saw to our surprise that the Frolic 
did not rise with it, but had settled and lay 
on the sand like lead, while the water 
flooded her lee decks. There was not a 
moment to be lost. Unshipping the block 
from the jaws of the gaff we attached it to 
one end of a hawser, at the other end of 
which was an anchor. This we carried out 
into deep water in the dingey; then, bows- 
ing on the throat halliards, we brought 
the Frolic upon an even keel, when she 
floated. In ten minutes we were under 
mainsail and jib and beating out to sea. 
The Frolic staggered under that canvas, 
but was forced to carry it in order to meet 
the heavy sea and tide and hold her own in 
the quick, short tacks in a narrow channel, 
hedged by sand-shoals white with breakers. 

Fairly past that danger, we had to face 
the question as to the course to be followed. 
To beat up to the Isles of Shoals or Ports- 
mouth against a freshening northeaster on 
a lee shore, seemed foolhardy unless for a 
good reason. We had to choose between 
running for Cape Ann and a lee, or heading 
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for Newburyport, by way of Plum Island 
Channel, Ipswich Bay, its entrance being 
on our lee beam. This being a ¢erra or 
agua incognita to us all, offered the zest of 
novelty. We decided in its favor mem. con. 
The helm was put up and the sheets eased 
away, and the frolic galloped over the 
high seas like a racehorse. The channel 
here follows the southern shore of the bay 
past the light-house. That was the only 
course for us to take, but under the exhil- 
aration of the sea wind we recklessly headed 
directly over the bar, a piece of folly to 
which I now look back with amazement, as 
it was absolutely unnecessary. - The Frolic 
steered rather wildly with a quartering sea, 
and the swell rose steep, hollow and furious 
as we approached the bar, which had been 
bare and above water two hours before. 
Happily for us, the /volic whooped over 
the bar on the top of a great roller, and a 
moment after we were gliding in smooth 
water. Had the sloop gone in on the fall 
of the sea she would have left her bones 
there, and perhaps her-crew as well. 

It was a short run from the turning-point 
to Grape Island, a section of the long, low 
breakwater called Plum Island which has 
been thrown up in the course of ages to 
protect the pastoral shores between Essex 
and Newburyport, and offer a hunting- 
ground for sportsmen. Plover, sand-pip- 
ers, rail and duck abound there, and the 
hummocky character of the surface of the 
island, tufted with sedge and salt grass, 
and intersected with creeks, offers fine op- 
portunities for stalking the game. Many 
a rare spirit has found solace on those 
lonely island moors in the fall of the year 
in times past, and the region is haunted 
by legends of wrecks and sporting charac- 
ters, who have made it a “ happy hunting- 
ground.” One story may not be generally 
known concerning a certain well-known 
worthy of thirty years ago, remembered for 
handling the long-bow as well as the rifle. 

“ Sand-peeps?” said he to one, who was 
asking about game on Plum Island—“ sand- 
peeps ? why, bless you, there’s millions of 
them! Icrossed over to the island one 
afternoon in October, and left the dory in 
a creek. Then I just clamb a little hill 
and up flew an all-fired big flock of sand- 
peeps. I up and let fly both barrels at 
them, but I aimed a leetle too low and 
they all flew away ; but just to show you 
how thick they are, I picked up a bushel- 
basket full of legs! <A fact!” 

There was a cheap hostel, a sort of fifth- 
rate saloon “for transients,” on Grape 
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Island. The piazza overlooking the sea 
had a certain attraction, and we decided to 
try our luck there fora chowder. A clam- 
chowder was what we got, served without 
any assumptions of cleanliness. We were 
waited on by a tall, slender woman, dark 
complexioned and wearing large yellow 
earrings. She had been handsome once, 
but now wore that spiritless, faded look one 
sees so often in our seaport towns down 
east, as if hardship, disappointment and a 
diet of saleratus biscuit had filled life with 
a general disgust. She was evidently of 
the mixed race one sees in that region, 
formed by Pilgrim stock intermarrying with 
the Portuguese who settled at Marblehead 
and Cape Ann. ‘The chowder was poor 
and the beer very small beer indeed, but 
I look back with intense pleasure to the 
hours idly passed that summer afternoon 
on the porch of the inn, quietly smoking 
and gazing over the green slopes of ‘Ips- 
wich dotted with peaceful farms, the wind- 
ing steel-gray waters of the channel, the 
russet moors of the island, and the vast ex- 
panse of ocean deeply blue and flashing 
with white crests. 

The storm we had expected seemed de- 
ferred to another day, for the sun set clear 
and took away the wind with it. In the 
twilight a little whiffling air came up from 
the sea, and we concluded to run up to 
Ipswich. But the wind died away, and at 
ten o’clock we were merely drifting with 
the tide, under the jib. The sky was clear, 
but the moon was still not risen, and it was 
exceedingly dark. It was a weird night, 
whose silence was only broken by the sud- 
den, startling scream of a seabird, the dis- 
tant boom of the surf and the swash of the 
tide on the shallows and against the bow 
of the yacht. We became aware, at last, 
that the hills were closing in around us, 
and the anchor was dropped within a few 
yards of the shore. 

We were awakened by the low of cattle, 
apparently not a dozen yards from the 
sloop, and the rumble of a wagon over a 
bridge. But on putting our heads above 
the companionway we could see nothing, 
the fog was so dense, excepting here and 
there the faint ghostlike form of a tree. 
There was nothing until the dripping mist 
thinned out for a moment and enabled 
us to discover that we had run up the 
Parker River, and were anchored within 
a stone’s-throw of Oldtown Bridge, a 
venerable stone structure erected in 1718. 
If we had continued 1oo yards farther 
than we did in the dark, the Frolic would 


have carried away her mast against the 
bridge. 

The tide left us this time flat on the 
ooze of the river bed; there was nothing 
to be done but go on a foraging expedition 
after milk, eggs, fresh bread and meat, all 
of which provisions were now scant in our 
lockers. The village seemed to number 
about a dozen houses and as many barns, 
and the people appeared to have been born 
and brought up in a fog, to judge from the 
obfuscation of their faculties. ‘They acted 
as if they had been asleep since the days 
when pirates made descents on the coasts, 
robbed henroosts, cast sheep’s-eyes at the 
women folks and hid treasure in caves. 
The good people glared at us as if they 
had never seen respectable men in sea- 
boots, blue-flannel shirts and _ sea-caps. 
The young girls peeked at us through 
cracks behind the doors, giggling in a most 
entertaining manner. We little thought 
when we set sail that we were destined to 
give as much pleasure to these simple- 
minded rustics of Newbury Oldtown as an 
Italian with a barrel-organ and monkey, 
nor that we should be the cause of such 
breaking of the tenth commandment on 
their part. The barnyards were well 
stocked with cows, and healthy brahmas 
were cackling before every door; but at 
every house we were told in the most em- 
phatic manner that milk and eggs were not 
to be found in Oldtown at that particular 
time. One man plucked up courage to 
answer a few of our questions, but like the 
rest, his cows were short of milk and his 
fowls did not lay enough eggs to pay for 
their keeping. ‘To take these people at 
their word, Oldtown was the most god- 
forsaken spot on the globe. One dried-up 
specimen of womanhood was hanging out 
her clothes on the line when we appeared 
at her gate: hearing the latch click, she 
looked around sharply and received a shock 
that must have shortened her days. Ex- 
claiming, ‘“ Sakes alive !”” she dropped the 
garment from her hand, rushed into the 
house and slammed and bolted the door in 
our faces. It was useless to apply for pro- 
visions there. 

Finally, at the very last house in the 
village we found a family who actually 
asked us to walk in, offered us seats and a 
drink of milk, and supplied us with fresh 
eggs, milk and buns for a reasonable price. 
Their hospitality was thoroughly appre- 
ciated and is not forgotten. 

When the fog rose the wind rose also, a 
regular stiffener out of the northeast. The 
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little Frolic beat up the exceedingly narrow 
and winding channel under a press of sail, 
working beautifully in the short tacks with 
her lee rail buried half the time. When 
we reached Newburyport the drawbridge 
flew up, and dashing through we anchored 
in the Merrimac, near the railroad-bridge, 
at three P.M., just as it began to screech 
out of the northeast ; and howl it did for 
two days, while the rain fell in torrents. 
The Frolic hung on, with both anchors 
down, and a long scope of cable. But 
when the wind backed into the nor’west 
the second night for an hour or two, and 
blew down the swollen river, which ran like 
a mill-race, it looked as if the yacht would 
drag her anchors and be blown on Plum 
Island or out to sea. Luckily everything 
held, and the wind was soon back in the old 
quarter. We had a fine period of leisure 
during the gale for sleeping, reading up all 
the old novels on board, and living like 
fighting-cocks on shore, where we found a 
fine old negro, whose thrifty wife has no 
superior on that coast for roasting chickens 
and cooking coffee. 

It came out fine after the gale, the wind 
soft and bland and the sea as enchanting as 
if it had not been doing its level best to 
shift the sands of Newburyport bar and 
strew the coast with wrecks. Wehung out 
all the muslin and stood over to the Isles of 
Shoals. After dining at the Appledore, we 
started for Portsmouth. The glow of a 
superb sunset suffused land and sea and 
sky as we slid past the Whaleback Light and 
anchored in the Piscataqua, off Newcastle. 

The following morning, when the flood- 
tide set in, we ran up past Pull-and-be-dam 
Point, and the other intricacies which ren- 
der the approach to Portsmouth a matter 
of care and patience, and anchored in a 
creek opposite the Navy Yard. Here we 
were detained for nearly four days by a 
dense fog, sometimes accompanied by rain, 
which made it inexpedient to run along the 
coast. While lying at Portsmouth we re- 
peatedly availed ourselves of the hospital- 
ities of the Rockingham House, a small but 
admirable hotel. Finally the fog cleared 
away, and, in company with several other 
yachts detained like the Frolic, we were 
able to put to sea. Our long detention 
at the last two ports made it necessary 
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to head for home. We passed the first 
night of our return voyage at Pigeon 
Cove. The entrance is only wide enough 
to admit the passage of one ship. The 
following day we towed the Fro/ic out in 
a calm, and took a breeze off Straitmouth 
Channel. The tide being well up, we con- 
cluded to try this hazardous passage, which 
is only reasonably safe at high tide with a 
leading wind. We were bowling along 
quietly and comfortably, when in a most 
unexpected manner the Fro/ic landed on 
the top of a rock scarce four feet below the 
surface. She was caught only by the stern- 
post and the bow lay loose. The rock was 
evidently steep and pointed, for the yacht 
rocked dangerously from side to side and 
threatened to capsize. We all ran forward 
to the bow, and our weight depressed the 
bow and caused the stern to float. Our 
escape was such a relief that we felt it essen- 
tial to offer a libation to Bacchus. 

Once through the channel, we took a stav- 
ing nor’west breeze, which swept us down 
to Point Shirley by four o’clock. By care- 
ful manoeuvring we succeeded in bringing 
the Frolic safely back to her berth opposite 
Long Wharf in time to go on shore and 
take a bath, followed by a jolly dinner at 
one of the excellent restaurants with which 
Boston is better supplied now than it was 
only a few years ago. 

Thus ended a cruise which was attended 
by no remarkable adventures nor extended 
over much time, but was none the less at- 
tended by much pleasure as well as decided 
advantages to the health of all concerned. 
We earnestly recommend a similar expe- 
rience to the reader, simply adding that 
cruising on that coast requires experience 
in things nautical, and is_ sufficiently 
hazardous not to be trifled with by those 
who are ignorant of seamanship and _ boat- 
sailing. Before closing, the writer would 
suggest that for cruising and dodging from 
port to port, I find the schooner rig prefer- 
able to that of the sloop, and should not 
again select a sloop for such a purpose. 
Small schooners of the size of the Frolic 
are much more common in New England 
than New York. But such are the advan- 
tages of this rig that it is singular it is not 
more the fashion for cruising in an inex- 
pensive manner. 
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FOR VOLUME XIV. 


OuTING closes its thirteenth volume with this issue. 
The many readers that have come to us since we 
began the volume last October furnish an unmistak- 
able evidence that OUTING has given great satisfaction 
to the lovers of sport. Slowly and steadily OUTING 
has improved. But the changes hitherto made have 
not been so marked as those about to be made. 

The success of OUTING has been brought about 
by striving to present, in the most attractive dress, 
both artistic and literary, only such subjects as appeal, 
directly and closely, to the tastes and proclivities of 
the ever-increasing army of genuine lovers of sport 
and recreation. 

In the fourteenth volume of OUTING, the best 
literature, descriptive of every phase of legitimate 
sport as participated in by ladies and gentlemen, will 
predominate. 

In the hands of such mighty hunters as the late 
Gen. R. B, Marcy, Lieutenant Robertson, Mr. G. 
O. Shields and Capt. Jack Crawford, the crack of 
the rifle will be heard in the pages of OUTING. The 
almost inaccessible fastnesses of the gigantic moun- 
tain chains which traverse America and provide a very 
paradise for the lover of the biggest kind of game 
hunting will be penetrated, and the thrilling scenes 
and exciting adventures of following the elk, moose, 
bear, deer and other game will be presented to our 
readers. 

The streams, rivers and lakes of this continent 
afford finer fishing than any other quarter of the 
globe. The salmon of the St. Lawrence and Sas- 
katchewan, the lordly muskallonge of the Nor’west, 
the bass and trout of a thousand streams from Maine 
to California offer such sport as is not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with what one gets on the fly- 
whipped waters of Scotland, Ireland and Norway ; 
and OuTING will present to its readers authentic 
records of the experiences of the best known adepts 
of this most fascinating sport. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the general athletic 
revival of to-day than the great attention that is 
given to the physical recreation and development of 
the fair sex. This good work OUTING has always 
fostered, and to lead our gentle sisters into the joy- 
ous sports afield, we will offer them articles on camp- 
ing, rowing and swimming, and also practical hints 
for horsemanship and fishing. 

Recognizing that the dog is the sportsman’s best 
friend and most constant companion, OUTING is 
ready with a series of papers on the breeding, break- 
ing and training of the different breeds of dogs used 
in the chase. Mr. Mercer will treat of Clumber 
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Spaniels, Mr. Anthony of Pointers, and other writers 
will write of setters and hounds for deer-coursing, 
hunting, etc. 

For the sportsman who, over lea and bracken and 
swamp and meadow and upland, follows the partridge, 
the quail and the woodcock, OUTING, in the coming 
volume, will have a rich treasure of useful as well as 
interesting reading. We have reminiscences of duck 
shooting in Canada, California, Oregon and other 
celebrated haunts, not forgetting, of course, the 
pleasures of Chesapeake Bay and the delights of 
the Carolinas and Florida. 

In the field of general athletics, OUTING may justly 
claim to have done much; and the appreciation 
already manifested in our Club and College articles 
by all classes of readers has determined us to give 
this branch of our work its full share of prominence 
in the coming volume. 

Summer field sports will, of course, find ample 
representation in OuTING. Mr. H. J. Slocum, Jr., 
Mr. Taylor, and other prominent players and writers 
on Lawn Tennis, will fully describe the interest taken 
in this widely popular game. Articles will appear on 
tennis on the Pacific slope, the South, and the more 
brilliant achievements at Newport, Staten Island, 
Orange, and other fashionable centres of the game. 
Cricket in England, Australia and America will be 
fully discussed, while Baseball, Lacrosse, and the 
popular pastime of Lawn Bowls, will be the themes 
of handsomely illustrated articles. 

Rowing has at all times been a most popular exer- 
cise among college and club men, and OUTING will 
publish a very valuable series of papers on the Evo- 
LUTION OF ForM IN COLLEGE AND AMATEUR Row- 
ING. The recognized leading authorities on this 
subject have prepared these articles, and they will 
be one of the most attractive features of the coming 
numbers. While properly representing the brethren 
of the oar, OUTING has by no means forgotten the 
wielders of the paddle, and canoeists will find many 
a pleasant sketch of cruising and camping in the 
summer pages of OUTING. 

In Yachting matters OuTING has always led the 
van, and we propose to present to our aquatic friends 
a fine galaxy of yachting literature during the coming 
season. The Larchmont Club will open the ball, 
and this article will be followed by others on the 
Seawanhaka, Eastern, and other prominent organiza- 
tions. The illustrations for these articles will em- 
brace reproductions from photographs of the leading 
flyers and ‘‘ cracks” in each fleet, and the whole will 
be a most valuable collection of modern boats. 

The marvelous results that can be obtained by the 
modern instantaneous camera, and the comparatively 
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little trouble given by adding an outfit to one’s camp 
or field kit, makes photography a prominent feature 
in any expedition nowadays. In fact, photography 
may be aptly called a picture diary, which chronicles 
scenes and episodes more vividly and graphically 
than the most brilliant and epigrammatic collection 
of notes. OUTING will, therefore, furnish a series of 
short, pithy papers on photography, and Mr. Ellers- 
lie Wallace, who writes the articles, is an instructor 
from whom all will be proud to learn. 

Continent may differ from continent, nation from 
nation, in language, religion, and government, but 
sport is cosmopolitan, its literature is universal, its 
followers are brothers all the world over. Thus we 
find sportsmen in Europe are just as eager to read 
the doings by ‘‘ flood and field” in America as Amer- 
icans are interested in all that appertains to sport 
across the sea. OUTING, then, must of necessity be 
international, and with this idea in view the Editor 
and Manager of OUTING went to Europe recently to 
look over the field in England and on the continent, 
and returned bringing many MSS. and illustrations 
with him in his portmanteau, and his pockets lined 
with contracts for articles that will make the four- 
teenth volume an evidence of a good work done. 

‘* Plantagenet,” whose name is familiar wherever 
English sport is known, will contribute regularly 
hereafter, and his introduction in this issue is suffi- 
cient to acquaint those who never read his writings 
with the great gain this connection brings to OUT- 
ING in the department of hunting and racing on 
British soil. 

“*Rockwood,” who has heretofore occasionally 
written for our pages, will hereafter address us at 
frequent intervals on sport with the Rod and Gun. 
“* Redspinner,” than whom none writes better of the 
pleasures of Walton’s disciples, will contribute a 
series of papers. Mr. Dalziel, who has become one of 
the best living authorities on the Kenme/, has taken 
in hand the kennel imterests in Great Britain; and 
Mr. R. H. Moore, the clever English dog-artist, will 
furnish the illustrations, so that ere Vol. 14 closes 
the friends of the Kennel will have secured with its 
six numbers a pretty good history on matters canine 
in England and America. Lady Arnold has contrib- 
uted a series of articles on Yachting, to be followed 
by valuable papers on this subject from other writers. 
A special correspondent has been sent by OUTING 
to the Mediterranean, and Yachting in Southern 
Europe will be the topic of a series of valuable papers 
to our yachtsmen. 

Friends of the wheel have been specially cared 
for, and Mr. Joseph Pennell, who needs no in- 
troduction to cyclers, is now engaged on a series 
of articles and illustrations that will give OUTING 
a new look altogether. But, aside from these and 
other valuable papers, we have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the return of Mr. Howarth from the 
Azores, whither he was sent by OUTING, at great 
expense, with cycle, gun, and camera, to explore the 
islands of the sea; and the articles on Cycling in 
Mid-Atlantic, illustrated by Harry Fenn and Joseph 
Pennell, will prove one of the greatest attractions 
that any magazine ever offered to its readers. Lady 
3rierly will contribute papers on the horse ; and last, 
but not least, the greatest of sporting writers, Capt. 
Hawley Smart, is now completing a sporting novel 
for OUTING that will run through at least six num- 
bers, and be one of the best stories ever given to 
magazine pages. 

OUTING has spared no pains to secure the best 
artists to illustrate its excellent literary material, and 
with such a staff at our command as Harry Fenn, 


OUTING FOR MARCH. 


Henry Sandham, A. C. Corbould, Joseph Pennell, 
M. J. Burns, R. H. Moore, J. W. Fosdick, Marie 
Guise, Eugene Bauer, and others of minor note, the 
readers may look forward to seeing each subject that 
is illustrated done ample justice to. 

OuTING having thus an international .field to work 
in, the American editors have called to their assist- 
ance a thoroughly competent English editor, whose 
authority and reputation on all sporting topics is ad- 
mitted on both sides of the Atlantic. For this most 
important position we are happy in obtaining the 
services of no less a light than the world-renowned 
‘* Borderer,” who for the past decade has been one 
of the leading contributors to every publication of 
reputation in England, and whose knowledge and 
judgment in sporting matters is second to none. 
He needs no further introduction from us; let him 
speak for himself. 

* * 
* 
INTRODUCING OUR ENGLISH EDITOR. 

I CANNOT outdo the Ethiopian in changing the 
color of my skin—even in putting on a new coat, 
the color must be the same. The question of its 
fitting is a serious one, and you know, readers, how 
uneasy and uncomfortable a thing it is to wear a new 
garment for the first time. You feel like a marked 
man. When a schoolboy you were pinched by all 
the other boys in commemoration of the event, and 
however proud you may have been of the fit, it took 
the edge considerably off your conceit to be asked, 
** Who's your tailor?” 

And now that my old garment—the delight of 
many a play hour, the warm friend of my youth, 
the custodian of my body in many a sport, the well- 
worn aid to health and strength—has been thrown 
aside and taken to the old-clothes shop to be refitted, 
I find myself very like the nervous schoolboy about 
to run the gauntlet of fresh critics, and perhaps 
ruthless ones; critics who know not the Borderer 
of old; who have not followed his rambling prose 
through many years, and caught the drift of his 
sporting thoughts; critics, too, whose tastes may 
not be so thoroughly in harmony with his as those of 
yore. And yet, perhaps the fear is greater than the 
reason for it, and on the score of plenary indulgence 
at starting, I shall try to make my new garment, the 
English editorship of OUTING, as appreciable as pos- 
sible to my new acquaintances. Would that I could 
say with Oliver Goldsmith— 

‘“* He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back.”’ 
OUTING is now our pet. 
speak to the world of sport. 

What makes Jack a dull boy? 
ING. 

‘‘Funny name, that,” exclaimed a friend of mine 
the other day, ‘‘ but, after all, very expressive.” 

How we all look forward to our OuTING! Even 
those who have little chance of enjoying it. Do not 
they also count the days of its possible coming? 
Every one to his taste. We are off, like greyhounds 
from the slips, eager for sport, recreation or travel. 
Here still oftener, and for a modest sixpence, is 
OUTING, to make you learned in sport all the world 
over, and more worthy of your real happy outing 
when it comes. As money and modes of locomotion 
increase and multiply, so will OUTING flourish until 
it spreads its happy pages, like eagles’ wings, through- 
out the world. Neither sea nor land will stop the 
echo and re-echo of its outspoken thoughts, and pro- 
portionately great will be the responsibility of its 


Through it Borderer can 
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utterances, as well as of those in whom it will confide 
as authors. To be a sportsman is one thing —to 
write of sport is another. ‘‘I must be cruel only 
to be kind,” says Shakespeare. So truth, honesty 
and uprightness shall be our leading characteristics. 
A true sportsman should be bold as a lion, steady as 
a rock, quick as an arrow, ’cute as a coon, cautious 
as a man, hard as nails, sober as a judge, with the 
temper of an angel, the eye of a lynx, the voice of a 
siren, and the nerve of a hero. 

Taking these mighty attributes with us, my readers, 
let us launch our good ship on its transatlantic voyage. 
Let us fancy ourselves like bold AEneas of old, about 
to venture on new scenes, and interview the grandees 
of far-off countries, carrying with us the dauntless 
standard of sport. Ever foremost in the fray, ever 
aloft as the acme of delight, ever where virtue and 
destiny call—then Borderer’s reward will be signaled 
by the boundless success of his new venture— 

OUTING. 


BORDERER. 
++ 


DOG CHAT. 


NEGOTIATIONS are now in progress between the 
presidents of the National Dog Club of America and 
the American Kennel Club, with the object of bring- 
ing about some amicable arrangement between fac- 
tions, and it is quite on the cards that ere this is 
read they will have amalgamated, the members of the 
N.D.C., in all probability joining as associate mem- 
bers of the A. K.C. The objectionable feature of the 
‘* associate ’’ scheme, insufficient representation, has 
been eliminated. Every 100 members will be privi- 
leged to elect a representative who will be on the 
same footing as the delegates of the kennel clubs. 
This should prove an eminently satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

It has been made evident that public sentiment 
leans to the elder organization (another demonstra- 
tion of the incomprehensibility of vox populi), and 
kennel matters, to all appearance, will be best ad- 
vanced by every one’s falling into line, and thereby 
securing a voice in the government of dogdom. The 
A. K. C. makes fair promises, which, if fulfilled, 
should satisfy all. If they fail, why, the traces can be 
again kicked over. 

This will be a busy season in dogdom, as an im- 
portant show is scheduled for each week from Jan- 
uary to the end of April, and others, not as yet an- 
nounced, will probably run well on into the month of 
May. Truly may it be said that dog shows are ad- 
vancing in public favor when such can be the case. 

The four important Field Trial meetings (those of 
the Indiana, Eastern, Southern and American F. T. 
clubs) are now things of the past, and taking them 
as a whole they have not received the liberal patron- 
age of former years. As usual, the Memphis and 
Avent Kennel of Tennessee has swept everything 
before it, and equally, of course, the blood of old 
‘*Count Noble” is again to the front. 

The Hempstead fox-terrier coursing has caused a 
considerable stir of late. While I am not in sym- 
pathy with the proceedings of the ‘‘ Alphabetical” 
Society in this matter, I cannot make out just where 
the ‘‘sport”’ comes in in seeing a benumbed and 
scared ‘‘ bunny ” chased and killed by terriers. We 
are told that the ‘‘ course” frequently takes less than 
thirty seconds’ time to decide, and that the rabbit 
never escapes. Now this, to my way of thinking, 
damns it as a field sport, the fascination in which is 


the element of uncertainty it contains ; the knowledge 
that your skill and training, or your dog’s, is pitted 
against the natural cunning and quickness of the 
beast or bird pursued, and in the knowledge that the 
quarry has a chance for its life. Take away this and 
I am sure field sports will lose many of those who 
are at present devoted to them. Give the rabbits 
fair ‘‘ law,” a chance for their lives, then it will be 
a legitimate sport. 

An extraordinarily high-priced lot of greyhounds 
recently changed hands under the hammer in London. 
They were the property of Mr. Dent, who has given 
up coursing for the present. The puppy Fullerton 
was sold at 850 guineas to Colonel North, while 
Bit o’ Fashion was bought by the same purchaser for 
200 guineas, also Miss Glendyne for 510 guineas. 
Huic Holloa fetched 350 guineas, and Jester 190 
guineas. The prices paid throughout were high. 

The English St. Bernard, Prince Battenberg, who 
once beat Plinlimmon, is for sale. His owner, Mr. 
King-Patten, announces that he has received an offer 
of 2,000 guineas for the dog, from an American. I 
fear some one has been “‘ pulling his leg.” 
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COLLEGE SPORTS. 


EXCEPTIONALLY fine weather, October tempera- 
ture, has made it possible for active college youths to 
practice various pastimes which are usually relegated 
to obscurity or the gymnasium during the cold winter 
months. Games of ball, lacrosse and tennis have 
been played in the open air, and in some places crews 
have been out in their frail shells. That boating 
will be very popular this spring seems assured if the 
interest shown by Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, 
and the University of Pennsylvania in the doings of 
their respective crews is any indication. With the 
return to college from the Christmas vacation the 
serious work of training conscientiously and intelli- 
gently began, and now the weeding-out process will 
soon begin. Harvard naturally expects great things 
from the tank. In January, the crew was able to do 
some rowing on the Charles; which, with work in the 
gymnasium and in the tank has given the crew a 
very good send-off. At no time previous has there 
been so wide-spread an interest in correct, scientific 
rowing as at present, and every effort is made by the 
captain to get the most out of his crew, not as one 
ordinarily would suppose, by getting his men to de- 
velop muscle and pull for all there was in them, but 
by studying the possibilities of each member and so 
combining them according to scientific principles as 
to yield the best results. This method is in vogue at 
Harvard and at Yale, wheré Bob Cook and promi- 
nent. graduates, members of former crews, for months 
before the great race, consult and figure upon the 
material at hand, and endeavor to get it into shape. 

The other sports, baseball and track athletics, are 
not being neglected by their admirers. The fleet- 
footed sprinters have been taking part in the several 
meétings of the Amateur Union and the National 
Association, and are consequently in comparatively 
good trim. With this attention to sport which the 
majority of college youths give, even in the many 
small institutions which can not boast of possessing 
well-equipped gymnasiums and track facilities, there 
is fast growing up a race which will be as superior 
to the men of to-day as the present generation of 
young men is superior to those of twenty years ago. 

J. C. GERNDT. 
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WHAT YACHTING COSTS. 


WHAT does yachting cost? That to be able to 
own and properly maintain a large yacht a man must 
have a good solid bank account to draw upon, is a 
truth; but that one in very moderate circumstances 
may enjoy all the pleasures of yachting is also true. 
Where there is one man who is able to own and run an 
Electra or a Volunteer, there are hundreds of Corin- 
thian yachtsmen who have “‘ fun alive” with boats of 
from fifteen to forty feet in length. 

To state exactly, or even approximately, what 
yachting costs is well-nigh as difficult as to guess the 
correct number of hairs on a man’s head. But a very 
good general idea may be obtained by drawing deduc- 
tions from well-known data. 

If old Commodore John C, Stevens, the first flag- 
officer of the New York Yacht Club, were alive to-day, 
he would be surprised as well as delighted to observe 
the wonderful growth and improvement yachting has 
made since his time, nearly half a century ago, and 
no doubt he would hold up his hands in amazement 
at the increase in the luxuriousness of the appoint- 
ments of a yacht during the same period. 

The New York Yacht Club was organized in 1844, 
by Mr. Stevens and others, and was the outcome of 
the first organized effort ever made in this country to 
popularize yachting. The yachts of those days were 
few in number, and of small tonnage. The J/arvia, 
Commodore Stevens’ last yacht, though in her time a 
giant among her sister yachts, would be rated as only 
of average size compared with the larger pleasure 
craft of to-day. Her appointments, too, though far 
superior to those of her contemporaries, were very 
commonplace and inexpensive as compared with 
the palatial luxuriance of the interior fittings of any 
of the large yachts now afloat. To spend $20,000 
at that time in building and equipping a yacht was 
considered extraordinary, if not a financial impossi- 
bility, for any man except Commodore Stevens, who, 
as the owner of nearly all of Hoboken and Weehaw- 
ken, was estimated to be about the wealthiest man in 
America. 

Since the organization of the New York Yacht 
Club, however, and especially since the success of 
the yacht America in England, each succeeding year 
has witnessed a multiplication of yachts, an increase 
in their size, and especially an augmentation of the 
luxuriance of their furnishings that have excited the 
wonder and admiration of the yachting world. 

The yachts America, Julia, Una, and Widgeon, of 
the early period of American yachting history, were 
prodigies of their day and generation in respect to 
speed and size. All four were productions of that 
famous designer, George Steers, and were invincible 
against vessels built by other designers of the period. 
In this respect Edward Burgess, of Boston, conced- 
edly holds to-day the place occupied by George Steers 
thirty-five years ago ; and the former designer’s Pz77- 
tan, Mayflower, Sachem, and Volunger have to-day 
a relative standing among yachts very much like that 


which George Steers’ productions enjoyed in their 
generation. 

The total cost of all the yachts of forty years ago 
was less than that of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt’s 
yacht A/va alone. Two hundred thousand dollars 
would have been sufficient to buy the entire fleet. 
Year by year the amount of money expended for 
yachts has kept pace with the steady increase of the 
wealth of the country, till now it exceeds several 
millions of dollars annually. What the magnificent 
fleet of vessels which constitute the squadron of the 
New York Yacht Club to-day cost to build, rig, spar 
and .furnish, represents an outlay of more than 
$3,500,000. The yachts at present enrolled in the 
New York Yacht Club number 184. Of these sixty- 
seven are schooners, sixty-five sloops, cutters and 
yawls, forty-six steamers and six launches. The 
tonnage of these 184 vessels aggregates 18,000 tons. 
The very best estimate obtainable from figures shows 
that it costs $200 per ton to build, rig, and fully fur- 
nish the average American yacht ready for cruising. 

Instead of the one yacht club of 1844, there were 
on May 1, 1888, Ior incorporated yacht clubs in 
America. Of the yachting associations not yet ad- 
vanced to the dignity of incorporated bodies, there 
are doubtless from two to three times as many more. 
These clubs are to be found in almost every harbor 
on the great lakes, and on every bay, lake, river and 
creek from one end of the land to the other. In fact, 
wherever there is a sufficient body of water to sail 
some kind of a boat upon, there will surely be found 
some sort of an association for the promotion of 
yachting. From very careful estimates made from 
records of yacht building, rigging and furnishing, 
which have been kept for years, the total tonnage of 
all sailing or steam vessels owned and run exclusively 
for purposes of pleasure in this country, on May 1, 
1888, was 203,575, representing an aggregate money- 
value investment of $40,715,000. In view of these 
large figures, and they are increasing every year, the 
widespread and increasing interest taken in yachting 
events is hardly to be wondered at. The money 
estimate must be more than doubled, too, when 
‘‘running expenses ”’ are considered. 

It is with a yacht very much as it is with a horse— 
it is not so much the buying as the keeping that 
makes the money go. The first cost of a yacht is, 
of course, very heavy, and it is estimated that this 
outlay, with the money spent in keeping the boats 
and running them, annually puts in circulation mil- 
lions of dollars. The greatest item of expense in 
running a yacht is the pay of the crew. A vessel 
like the Volunteer, for example, gives employment 
for six months of the year to fifteen men. Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s steam-yacht A/va carries a crew of 100 men, 
and the smaller of the cabin-yachts, say of about 
twenty-five tons, require, to properly handle them, a 
sailing-master, cook, and three men before the mast. 
All told, the yachts of the New York Yacht Club 
furnish employment of this kind to more than 2,500 
men, to whom the yacht owners pay not less than 
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$125,000 per month for six months of each year, 
or $750,000 for the six months. As the average 
number of yachts belonging to each of the 101 yacht- 
clubs of the country is thirty-three, the result shows 
that there is, or was on May 1, 1888, a total of 
3,333 yachts enrolled in the incorporated yacht clubs 
of the United States ; and carrying out the extensions 
as based upon the estimate of the New York Yacht 
Club, the results show that these 3,333 yachts give em- 

loyment to 45,289 men, to whom wages amounting to 
i as ane are paid monthly, or the enormous sum 
of $13,586,700 for a season of six months. It may be 
not altogether proper to base the number and pay of 
crews for the yachts of the whole country upon fig- 
ures of the New York Yacht Club, for the vessels of 
that club undoubtedly ton higher on the average than 
the vessels of the less prominent clubs ; but it must 
be remembered that in getting at these figures only 
the incorporated associations have been considered, 
and the hundreds and even thousands of yachts be- 
longing to minor associations, and the many yachts 
which fly the flag of no club at all, have not been 
taken into the calculation. From this point of view, 
the figures for crews and their salaries as given above 
furnish about as good an idea of the totals as it is 
possible to obtain. 

Again, a yacht which is kept up in good shape has 
to have her rigging renewed constantly, and then 
there are the items of new sails, repainting and over- 
hauling on the dry dock. These expenses cannot be 
estimated, and it is simply impossible to make a 
respectable guess, but it amounts to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year. 

One of the largest, and in some respects the largest, 
item of expense in running a yacht is the steward’s 
department, but it is impossible even to approxi- 
mately estimate what is annually spent in this very 
important department. One yacht owner may spend 
$15,000 a year entertaining a great number of guests 
at his table, while another man, with the same yacht 
may find one-third of that amount ample for the same 
purpose ; but the sum of money put in circulation for 
ship stores and table furnishings may safely be put 
down as double the sum per month paid to the crew 
and officers in wages, or $1,500,000 for the yachting 
season of six months of the fleet of the New York 
Yacht Club alone. Thus the total amount of money 
put in circulation in one season by the yacht owners 
of this one club will not fall short of $3,500,000. 

If the expenditure for maintaining the 184 yachts 
of the New York Yacht Club is $3,500,000 a year, it 
is not improbable that not less than $7,000,000 is 
spent on the 3,333 pleasure and racing craft of the 
101 yacht clubs of the entire country for a like period 
of time. 

There are other expenses which can be neither 
classified nor estimated, such as, for instance, ‘the 
hiring of extra men for races; the payment of prize 
money to the crews of race-winners ; repairs follow- 
ing collisions, running ashore, carrying away of sails 
and spars, and a thousand-and-one other things. 
Altogether, it is not overestimating the case to say 
that American yacht owners put $7,000,000 into the 
hands of workmen and tradesmen last year, and this 
amount bids fair to increase annually. That which 
is put into new boats is not included in this calcu- 
lation at all, and easily amounted to $1,000,000 
more. 

The steamers and the large sloops built of recent 
years have tended to very greatly augment the ex- 
penditure of money on yachts. The steamers, especi- 


ally, are a very expensive luxury. With them the 
coal bill is an additional and large item. 

Some very wild estimates have been made as to 
what it costs to run one of the largest steam-yachts. 
It has been said that it costs Jay Gould $3,000 a day 
to run the A/falanta. This is absurd. Vice-Com- 
modore E. A. Bateman, of the American Yacht Club, 
who owns the steam-yacht A/eteor, once was heard to 
say that he ran her at an expense of $35 a day; and 
several years ago, when Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
owned the Dauntless, and was commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club, he is said to have remarked 
that it cost him $25,000 a year to entertain his guests 
alone. Probably the most expensively run yacht 
to-day is the Zvectra, the flagship of the New York 
Yacht Club. It is said that she costs Commodore 
Gerry $35,000 a year. Buta yacht of fifty tons, if 
economy be practiced, and she be not raced, may be 
run at a very modest cost. 

Many thousands of men enjoy all the sport to be 
had out of pleasure-sailing in a craft whose first cost, 
completely equipped, was but $1,000 or less. Such 
a yacht can be run at a very slight expense. Craft 
of this kind are called ‘‘ single-handers,” from the 
fact that it requires but one man to handle them. 
Their number is large at present, and they are rapidly 
growing in popular favor. If the cost of such 
vessels, of yachts which are not enrolled in any club, 
and the boats of the numerous canoe-clubs, were 
added to the figures given as representing the 
amount invested in the pleasure vessels of the United 
States, the aggregate would be something enor- 
mous. 

ROBERT DILLON. 


HOW’S THIS FOR'BASS? 


THERE are odd places in and around the waters of 


“New York where the enthusiastic fisherman can find 


plenty of sport at his favorite pastime. One day, 
toward the close of September, W. E. Sibley, of this 
city, an angler of some repute, and a companion, 
Mr. Del. Ruch, of Clifford’s, Staten Island, set out 
to troll for striped bass in the Great Kills. After 
they had trolled for some time, and had landed only 
a few one and two pounders, the sport grew tame, 
and Del. Ruch left Sibley’s boat and joined another 
fisherman to change his luck. Instead of Ruch find- 
ing luck it came to Sibley. In a few minutes after 
Ruch had left, Sibley’s troll was seized, and he found 
himself struggling with a bass of more than ordinary 
fight. A lively tussle took place. The fish had no 
idea of surrendering, and for half an hour the fish 
and the fisherman had a nip-and-tuck time of it. 
Finally the bass, wearied and worn out, yielded 
slowly, and when it was brought alongside of the 
boat it showed up magnificently. It was a monster. 
Though conquered, the fish was not captured. A 
difficulty arose regarding the ways and means about 
getting it into the boat. There was no gaff-hook 
handy. Mr. Sibley was perplexed. The thought of 
losing that bass, when it was so near and yet so far, 
nearly unnerved him. He was equal to the occasion, 
however. Holding the line stiff, Sibley ran his hand 
along the-fish, slipped it in beneath the immense gill 
covering, and lugged the big fellow into the ‘boat 
after a great effort. When measured and weighed, 
it lacked just half an inch of three feet, and tipped 
the scale at eighteen pounds. It is said to be the 
largest striped bass on record caught within twenty 
miles of New York. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


‘“THE PLAYERS.” 


PERHAPS the most notable event in the players’ 
world, with which the new year was ushered in, was 
the presentation by Edwin Booth to the organization 
of leading actors known as ‘‘ The Players,” of a mag- 
nificent club-house in Grammercy Park. As the old 
year drew to a close there assembled a brilliant audi- 
ence of players and guests, and at the stroke of 
twelve Mr. Booth handed over the deed to the prop- 
erty to Mr. Augustin Daly, of ‘‘ The Players.” Mr. 
Booth closed his presentation speech in the following 
happy manner: ‘‘ Though somewhat past the season, 
let us now fire the Yule-log, with the request that it 
be burnt as an offering of ‘love, peace and good-will 
to The Players.’ While it burns, let us drink from 
this loving cup, bequeathed by William Warren of 
loved and honored memory to our no less valued 
Jefferson, and by him presented to us; from this cup 
and this souvenir of long ago—my father’s flagon— 
let us now, beneath his portrait and on the anni- 
versaries of this occupation, drink: To the Players’ 
Perpetual Prosperity.” 

Mr. Daly responded appropriately in behalf of the 
club, and after a general grasping of hands, all ad- 
journed to feast around the generous board. In 
every way this new home is most complete, and the 
decorations are handsome and solid. In the loung- 
ing room are two oil paintings by Joseph Jefferson. 
Beside them hangs Sir Joshua Reynolds’ celebrated 
portrait of David Garrick. There is also a Gains- 
borough, and a portrait of John Gilbert by J. Alden 
Weir. A goodly collection of dramatic literature fills 
the library on the second floor, Mr. Booth having 
presented 1,200 volumes, and Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
2,000, besides a large number of rare works from 
Augustin Daly, T. B. Aldrich, Stanford White and 
others. An excellent maxim is found directly above 
the great seal of the order, which is inserted in the 
ornamental brickwork under the mantelpiece. It 
reads thus : 


** Good friends, for friendship’s sake forbeare 
To utter what is gossip heare 
In social chatt, lest unawares 
Thy tongue offende thy fellow-plaiers.”’ 


OLD ENGLISH COMEDY. 


For his annual comedy revival Mr. Daly has 
chosen Capt. George Farquhar’s ‘‘ The Inconstant ; 
or, the Way to Win Him.” This play has not been 
seen in this city since 1873, and in Mr. Daly’s hands 
the somewhat doubtful morale of the play has been 
improved, and thus the revival was practically a first 
performance of the play. The change to suit modern 
ideas has been admirably effected, though possibly the 
fifth act might have been subjected to closer censor- 
ship. It is needless to say that Mr. Daly’s band of 
players acted their parts well. The public has come 
to accept that as almost a foregone conclusion. Miss 
Rehan as Oviana is the same person that has pleased 
us so long, but in the mad scene she strikes a key 
that is almost pathetic. The ‘‘ Inconstant” may be 
looked upon as a success. 


SHAKESPEARE AT PALMER’S, 


PLAY-GOERS in New York have no reason to feel dis- 
satisfied with the feast spread before them this season, 
Shakespeare has not been neglected for the newer 
generation of writers. Rarely has a play, however, 
been put on the stage in a more complete way, with 
greater magnificence and attention to details, than 
** Antony and Cleopatra.” Mr. Abbey has spared 
no expense, and surely it would be difficult to find 
an actress to look the part better than Mrs. James 
Brown Potter. Whatever may be her faults, she has 
succeeded in ridding herself of some of them, and in 
gesture, walk and pose this improvement is most 
marked. She still lacks facility in expressive speak- 
ing. Thus the presentation is of a spectacular sort, 
and on that fact will have to depend success or fail- 
ure. The single scene which perhaps impresses the 
interested spectator most is revealed in the entrance 
of Cleopatra's barge —‘‘ a bizarre painting of Egypt’s 
historical convoy, with its flowing sails of magenta, 
its glittering front and sides, its silver oars, its fawn- 
ing slaves, and, over all, the tinkle of drowsy music.” 
The acting version of the play is by Mr. Kyrle Bellew, 
who himself assumes the character of Antony. He 
is not a roystering old ruffian; one does not behold 
scarred limbs and grizzled locks. The Anfonyof Kyrle 
Bellew is tender in speech, soft in action, and ever the 
lover. The play is scheduled for an extended run, 
and will doubtless receive a generous share of atten- 
tion. 


MACBETH. 


AT the Fifth Avenue Theater Mrs. Langtry has 
been acting Lady Macbeth, and has won a good 
measure of success, which deserves recognition for 
the reason that her conception of the part differs from 
that acceptable to most Americans. Charlotte Cush- 
man’s Lady Macbeth was a grim, imperious virago, 
and we have accepted that version as the true one. 
In Irving’s celebrated revival of the play, Ellen Terry 
presents a coaxing, loving, charming contradiction to 
the Cushman model. Mrs. Langtry has chosen a mid- 
dle path. While not wholly able to cope successfully 
with the part, she gives a thoroughly interesting por- 
trayal. In the sleep-walk scene she is bravely origi- 
nal. Utterly sacrificing her comeliness, she comes 
out from her bedroom like a veritable corpse from a 
tomb, a figure to shudder at in a theatre and to fly 
from if met near a churchyard. While her reading 
of this particular scene will call forth some condem- 
nation perhaps, considerate judgment must also ac- 
cord praise. 

The Macbeth of Mr. Charles Coghlan was thought- 
ful, but hardly satisfactory. It lacks the fire and 
passion which make the character such a strong one 
in the hands of some actors. Mr. Joseph Wheelock, 
as Macduff, was as successful as that conscientious 
actor usually is in all he undertakes, and he called 
forth the enthusiasm of all by his painstaking work. 
On the whole the venture may be looked upon as a 
success. 
































‘* THE Harvard Index ” for 1888-89 is a very com- 
plete directory of the students and the various literary 
and sporting organizations in college. A valuable 
feature is the list of best-on-record performances, 
both collegiate and other, for America and England. 


OnE of the best and most artistic college annuals 
is the Princeton, go, ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac.” Some of the 
drawings are quite elaborate, and very much to the 
point. The records of the doings of the different 
associations, and the list of students, are as complete 
as it was possible to make them. 

A SERIES of interesting books is issued by the well- 
known house of Lee & Shepard, under the general 
title of ‘‘Good Company.” The name is well be- 
stowed, and the thoughtful reader will find, as he 
becomes acquainted with the various members of the 
company, that there is much which he can note with 
profit. Not only is the company good, but the dress 
is neat and inviting. The books before us are; ‘‘ The 
Lover,” by Steele ; ‘‘ The Wishing-Cap Papers,” by 
Leigh Hunt ; ‘‘ Fireside Saints,” by Douglas Jerrold ; 
‘Dream Thorpe,” by Alexander Smith; ‘‘A 
Physician’s Problems,” by Charles Elam ; ‘‘ Broken 
Lights,” by Frances Power Cobbe, and ‘“‘ Religious 
Duties,” by the same author. 

The same publishing house has issued a new edi- 
tion of Rev. P. C. Headley’s biography of ‘‘ Fighting 
Phil.” This book, intended for young readers, well 
describes the life of the dashing general, and at this 
time, when his personal memoirs are receiving such 
marked attention, the simpler story of Rev. Mr. 
Headley will be widely read by boys. 

AN excellent library of sports and pastimes, the 
Badminton, is being issued by Longmans, Green & 
Co. Those who are seeking for knowledge on any 
of the subjects dealt with will find the results of 
many years’ experience written by men who are in 
every case adepts at the sport of which they write. 
There have already appeared, ‘‘ Hunting,” ‘‘ Fish- 
ing,” ‘‘ Racing and Steeple-chasing,” ‘‘ Cycling,” 
‘* Athletics and Football.’”” The latest additions to 
the library are ‘‘ Boating ” and ‘‘ Cricket.” The former 
volume is by W. B. Woodgate, a veteran oarsman ; 
the latter by A. G. Steel and the Hon. R. H. Lyt- 
telton. The text is handsomely illustrated, and in 
every respect are the volumes to be recommended. 
Every sportsman should have a complete set of this 
series of books ; they are an ornament to any library, 
and the information contained in them such as can 
not readily be obtained in other books on sports. 


““CRUISINGS in the Cascades,” by the well-known 
author G. O. Shields, is in the press of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., of Chicago. It is a record of an ex- 
tended hunting tour, made by the author in the Cas- 
cade Mountains in Oregon, Washington Territory, 
and British Columbia. The work is handsomely 
illustrated from drawings and from instantaneous 
photographs taken by Mr. Shields. 











AN entertaining work, not only for grown people, 
but also for boys, is John Augustus O’Shea’s ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Mosaics.” The author has tried to be faithful 
to truth, and the language used is as close an ap- 
proach to that which men would speak under the cir- 
cumstances as can well be given in print. This 
effort on the part of the author is to be heartily com- 
mended, since boys are naturally anxious to know if 
things are what they seem. In the author’s words, 
‘* There is not an event set down which did not hap- 
pen, or might not have happened, and to the soldier’s 
life, as to all others, there is a seamy side.” Thus 
we are told of hardships, fatiguing marches, exposure 
to all sorts of weather, and are impressed with the 
fact that the chief pleasures of warfare are those of 
memory. Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., London, are 
the publishers. 

The same firm has brought out ‘‘ Orient and Oc- 
cident,” a journey east from Lahore to Liverpool, 
by Major-General R. C. W. Reveley Mitford. It is 
a description of a home-coming by routes little 
traveled. China, Japan and the United States are 
successively visited, and as the author drifts from 
place to place he rather pleasantly gives us his im- 
pressions. The text is embellished with illustrations 
from sketches by the author. 

A useful book for the yachtsmen who wish to spend 
some time cruising in the Mediterranean is ‘‘ Shoot- 
ing and Yachting ‘in the Mediterranean,” by A. G. 
Bagot. Of course the yachtsman always provides 
himself with guns, and is éver ready to “* pepper 
away.” However, it is rather the rule that he fails 
to bag his game. In ‘‘ Shooting and Yachting” he 
will find much useful information on this point, as 
well as learn of localities to be visited, dangers to 
be avoided, etc. Not the least valuable part of 
Mr. Bagot’s work are the practical hints to yachts- 
men, and the list of yacht-clubs with which the 
book closes. Allen & Co., London, are the pub- 
lishers. . 


THE author of the ‘‘ Book of the Black Bass” has 
issued through the press of Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, a supplement, which he calls very happily 
‘*More About the Black Bass.” In it he presents 
the latest developments in the scientific and life his- 
tory of this best of American game fishes, and de- 
scribes the most recent improvements in tools, tackle 
and implements. The little work appears at a most 
opportune time. 


In his ‘‘ Hunting Notes” ‘‘ Borderer” gives a 
valuable resumé of the season’s work. While of no 
direct interest to the American reader, these notes 
present an admirable picture of the way hunting is 
done in Old England, and to those who follow the 
hounds in this country, and their number is increasing 
from year to year, a perusal of ‘‘ Hunting Notes” 
will be profitable and entertaining. The publishers 
are A. H. Baily & Co., London. 
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I’M SINGLE NO LONGER, YOU KNOW. 


’Twas while kneeling at beauty’s fair shrine, 
In the years that I fain would regain, 
Spinster Fate drugged my vintage of wine, 
And entangled me fast in her skein. 
In the days ere my star’s sudden wane, 
I was thought a most handsome young beau, 
But I’m now called “ decidedly plain,” 
For I’m single no longer, you know ! 


Edith said that my eyes were divine 
As we strolled thro’ the green country lane— 
That the girls thought my figure was fine, 
I discovered from sweet Mary Jane; 
But alas for a once happy swain, 
With the virtues of one year ago! 
I am met with a haughty disdain, 
For I’m single no longer, you know ! 


Tho’ these ballades and rondeaux of mine 
Had the verdict of “ quite in the vein,” 
They say now I am shunned by the Vine, 
And my verses are ruthlessly slain. 
Tho’ by courtesy we are called twain, 
‘Tis my wife that comprises the Co., 
And of course I’ve no right to complain, 
For I’m single no longer, you know ! 





In a word, to conclude the refrain, 
I have hung up my fiddle and bow, 
I have mortgaged my castles in Spain, 
For I’m single no longer, you know! 


Sanborn Gove Tenney. 
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FRAUDS IN POROUS PLASTERS. 


Those who cannot originate, imitate, 
and all so-called Porous Plasters are only 
fraudulent imitations of ALLCOCK’S. 
If you want the genuine article, be cer- 
tain not only to ask for 


**ALLCOCK’S,”’ 


but look well at the plaster and see 
that this 


Trade 





is on every one. None 


without it. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Coc0d. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, frcm which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
| more economical, costing less than 
| one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
}, gested, and admirably adapted for ine 
|) valids as well as for persons in health, 














Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


0., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


eV alla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confcc- 
tionery, it is a dchcious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
| tourists. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
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OWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
ef low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders, So/d 
cnly incans. ROYAL BakinG Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 








A Remarkable Flesh Producer. 





The Great Remedy in Consumption. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is mach more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by | 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa-| 
ration in the world for the relief and cure of | 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTINC: 

DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
— and gy a. 

reat remedy for Consumptian, an 

Wasting in Ohisdren. Sold dy all Druggists. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr. 


For the year ending December 3ist, 1888. 


Total Assets, - : - - $126,082,153 56 


Increase in Assets, - - 


- $7,275,301 68 








Surplus at four per cent., - - - - - - - $7,940,063 63 
crease in inp, - - - - - - - - _ 91,666,688 11 
ie in meee - . - - - -  - - rete 
crease during year, - oo el SS Ge ee F 
Policies written, ae - - -_ «= == ee ee 32,606 
Increase during penn, _ == = = = & 10,301 
Risks assumed, - - - - - - - "$103,214,261 32 
Increase during | year, - = = = 2 $33,756,792 95 
Risks in force, - - - - - - $482,125,184 36 
Increase during | year, - = 5 2© © = 4,496,251 85 
Receipts from all sources, - - - - - - - $26,215,932 52 
Increase during year, - ee ee $3,096,010 06 
Paid Policy-Holders, - - - - - - - - £4$14,72'7,550 22 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages, - - $49,617,874 02 
United States and other enveittinn, - - - $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral, . - $21,786,125 34 


Cash in Banks and Trust Com ies at interest, . $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc., $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 


1 has carefully examined the ieeciiliie statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 














z Risks Risks 

Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Surplus. 
eee $34,681,420.......... $351, 789,285.....0..... $4,748,771 
es 5. 46,507,189........... 368,981,441. ...... .. 5,012,684 
___ Se 56,832, 719... ce IED oivnewnssss 648,568 
oD fer 69,457,468........... BD, BUS ORO. 003505000: 6,294,442 
BO iis ohcuceser 103, 214, _ 482, 125,184. eee 7,940,063 


New York, January 23, 1889, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvuet E, Sprouts, Lewis Mery, pour SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, 
Lucius Rosinson, OxiveR Harriman, S. Van RENSSELAER CruGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOss, 
SamueEt D. Bascock, Henry W. Smitn, CuarLes R. HENDERSON, HEODORE Morrorp, 
Gerorce S. Coz, ROBERT OLyPHANT, GerorcE B iss, Wiiuiam Bascock, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy,| Grorce F. Baker, Rurus W. PeckHam, Preston B. Piums, 
nad C. HoLpEN os. THOMPSON, Hospart HERRICK, Wiuiam D. Wasueurn, 
ERMAXN C, VON Post, UDLEY OLCOTT, m. P. Dixon, STUYVESANT Fisu, 

ALEXANDER H. Rice, FREDERIC CROMWELL,| RoBertT A. GRANNISS, Aucustus D. Jur urarp, 
F. RatcHrorp STARR, Juuien T. Davies, Nicuoras C, MILier, Cuares E, MiLier. 

rrr ged A. GRANNISS, - - Vice-President. 

aa. me aah - 2d Vice-President. 

WILLIAM j. E TON, - Secretary. 

YREDERIC SCHROEDER, - Assistant Secretary. 





WILLIAM H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 
E. ae MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors, 


WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor 
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SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE St. Augustine, Fla., tennis tournament claims 
precedence as the first annual outdoor event of the 
tennis year. It is held under the summer sky of St. 
Augustine, on the second Tuesday in each March. 
The event is for the St. Augustine club’s ‘‘ champion- 
ship trophy,” representing ‘‘the tropical champion- 
ship of the United States.” The trophy is a massive 
sterling silver model of the ancient city gates, repro- 
duced with every detail of the original, from the sen- 
try boxes in the walls to the remains of the hinges 
whereon the iron-bound doors swung 300 years ago. 
With pedestal, it is about twenty inches high by twen- 
ty-four long, and is, perhaps, the handsomest tennis 
prize in the country. Mr. H. E. Trevor won the 
tournament last year, and by repeating his victory 
three times the cup will become his property. The 
all-comers’ first prize is a silver pitcher of new and 
beautiful shape, with a rich band of §scroll-work 
around the top. It is the winner’s property after one 
victory. The first formal tournament held in St. Au- 
gustine was in March, 1886, on the private court of 
the Moorish ‘‘ Villa Norayda,” and was an im- 
promptu affair. The prize was easily won by Mr. T. 
Sterling Beckwith, of Cleveland. A second tourna- 
ment was held on the same court, in March, 1887, 
the entries including the Hon. Maxwell Scott, of 
Abbottsford, Scotland; Mr. Holland, of New York; 
Mr. Peters, of Philadelphia; Mr. York, of Cleveland, 
and Mr. Beckwith, who also won the second tourna- 
ment. Among the entries for the tournament in 
1888 were: Messrs. Garratt, Sellar, and Block, of 
England ; Lord Hope, brother of the Duke of New- 
castle ; Messrs. Lispenard Stewart, H. G. Trevor, 
C. Munies, Louis Webb, all of New York; Mr. 
Burden, of Troy; Messrs. Worthington and Beck- 
with, of Cleveland. Mr. Trevor, of New York, won 
both the trophy and all-comers’ cup. Mr. Garratt 
won second prize. The doubles fell to Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Trevor. During the tournament it was 
decided to offer the new and costly trophy, which 
has raised the occasion to one of the most important 
events of the tennis world. All those desiring to 
enter this tournament should send their names to 
one of the following named gentlemen who form 
the committee: Mr. R. D. Sears, Boston; Mr. Van 
Renssellaer Stuyvesant, New York; Mr. L. Harri- 
son Dulles, Philadelphia, and Mr. Geo. Stuart Smith, 
secretary, 336 Beacon St., Boston. 


THE readers of OUTING interested in tennis will 
find the advertising pages full of attractions for them 
this month. All the leading manufacturers of tennis 
rackets have entered the field thus early. The A. J. 
Reach Co., Spalding Bros., Peck & Snyder, Wright 
& Ditson, etc., etc., all sing the praises of their 
rackets. 


THE contests for the world’s sculling champion- 
ship during the past season have resulted disas- 
trously for the American champion sculler, Hanlan. 
His repeated defeats in Australia have shown pretty 
conclusively that the day of his supremacy as an oars 
man has passed. Hanlan’s second defeat last Sep- 
tember in Australian waters by the antipodean 
champion, Kemp, virtually relegated Hanlan to a 
secondary position. In the last race, on the Para 
matta River, at Sydney, N. S. W., on September 
28th, after a half-mile had been rowed, Kemp took 
the lead, which he maintained to the end, finishing 
easily ten lengths before Hanlan in 21m. 25s. The 


time and the signal defeat shows that Hanlan has 
seen his best days, and had better retire. 


THE following tables show the records of the lead- 
ing English yachts for the year 1888 : 


FIRST OTHER 





NAME, RATING. STARTS, PRIZE. PRIZES. VALUE. 
Alceste ais 5 I 3 455 
Aldeeh ...«.% 5 2 — 34 
Cee ess oe 2 I I 20 
Crotser ... 19 15 9 2 162 
Amathea. . . . 27 9 2 I 50 
Constance . . . 86 8 3 2 130 
Hyacinth. . . . 50 7 I 2 65 
Gudrun ... .70 4 — 2 25 
Fox Glove . . . 49 12 I 4 125 
Foxhound . . . 30 23 8 7 406 
Lenore ... «30 18 7 6 165 
eg ck 8 3 25 3 5 105 
Marguerite . . . 17 24 3 4 7o 
Petronilla . . . 58 28 5 4 365 
ss a es ol 31 11 4 850 
Ma i, ae 40 25 11 4 419 
> ae i) ee oe 24 6 9 360 
Des «6 as s  1O 29 19 6 — 
Lollypop . . . . 17 8 4 _ 

Neptune. . . . 40 33 4 8 365 
eee 5 2 I 155 
Vandura . .. . 8&9 16 5 2 184 
Vreda.... . 50 28 18 2 312 
Thoro. ... .2 10 7 — 5 
.. eer 8 2 I — 
Vers . « « «60 {38 24 6 1440 
SO) s+ so « 2 @O 14 I 5 70 
Volau Vent. . . 83 9 I 2 100 


By this it will be seen that the Watson cutter Yarana 
won the greatest number of prizes and the largest 
amount of money. 


“Puzzled The Doctors,” 


OST of the cases cured by Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla have been given up 

by the regular practice. Physicians are 

recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., says : — 
** Several years ago, my daughter broke 
out with large sores on her hands. 
face, and other parts of her body. The 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 
since taking this medicine.” 


“This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”’—Maria Ludwigson, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1;, six bottles, $5, Worth $5 bottle. 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON ” 
HAMMERLESS GUN. 


FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 
in every sporting country, 
now stands 

















m unequalled 
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©: = OF MANIP- 

: ULATION 

——— Sand GEN- 

The ont Possible = SS PERAL EF- 
The Most Elegant } } | FICIENCY. 
English Guns. y, Prices, $79, $100, $125, 


$150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILDFOWL GUNS. 


~ Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yds.; 8-bore at 120 yds.; 4-bore at 150 yds. 


Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. Full particulars in detailed cata- 
logue mailed free. 


AMERICANS wishing a perfect gun should call to be accurately measured, 
and we will build gun while they are in Europe. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Catalogues may be had at the “‘Outing”’ office, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WEBER 


GRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 














CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 








UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. 








WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Corner of West 16th Street, N. Y. City. 
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Tus department of OuT#xG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of org: d club: 
int 





iS engag 

1 reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball-fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. a with Ice-Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OutTinc,” 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
ingutries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 





ATHLETICS. 


THE annual election of the Pastime Athletic Club 
was held Jan. 8, with the following result: Presi- 
dent, J. E. Sullivan ; vice-president, D. Bell ; treas- 
urer, S. A. Cramer ; captain, P. H. O’Keefe ; games 
committee, A. J. Murburg, J. Moran, F. W. Burns, 
W. E. Hughes and J. F. Robinson. 


AT a regular meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, held in New York, 
Dec. 29, 1888, on motion of Mr. Albert C. 
Stevens, New Jersey A.C., the following was unani- 
mously adopted : 

‘* As an expression of its views respecting revolv- 

ing among athletes, or the acquiring of competing 
athletes of one organization by a sister or rival club, 
the A. A. U. of the U.S. hereby adopt the follow- 
ing: 
‘* Resolved, That any member of any club belong- 
ing to the A. A. U. who has competed for that club 
in an open competition, shall not be allowed, for one 
year to compete for any other club in open competi- 
tions where A. A.U. rules govern, unless with permis- 
sion of the organization originally referred to, or 
unless such club shall have disbanded or practically 
ceased to exist. This shall not apply to athletes 
competing from college athletic organizations, This 
resolution shall take effect immediately.” 


It was stated and expressly understood at the time 
of the adoption of this resolution that any applica- 
tions for membership then being considered by A. A. 
U. clubs from members of other Union clubs, should 
not be affected by this resolution, as it was desired 
that no ex post facto legislation should be attempted. 


THE Orange Athletic Club has received two hand- 
some sterling silver cups from the Hon. Henry A. 
Potter, one of the directors. The one cup is to be 
given to the member of the club’s bowling team 
making the highest average score during the League 
games of 1888-89, the other to be presented to the 
club’s athlete scoring the greatest number of points 
at open games during the year 1889. 


THE Flushing Athletic Club elected the following 
officers at their annual meeting, held in January: 
President, John W. Weed; vice-presidents, H. A. 
Bogart, E. V. W. Rossiter, John Henderson; sec- 
retary, Henry K. Gilman; treasurer, R. H. E. 
Elliott. ; 


THE Columbia Athletic Club, at their meeting Jan. 
2, elected the following officers: Lieut. C. A. Brad- 
bury, president; James F. Hood, vice-president ; 
Howard Perry, secretary ; Dorsey Brown, treasurer ; 
S. W. Steinmetz, director of athletics ; W. H. Gib- 
son, captain; Richard W. Ryan, first lieutenant ; 

R. Elder, second lieutenant, and Lieut. N. E. 
Mason, W. H. Gibson, A. L. May, H. B. Zeverly, 
W. B. Hibbs, Charles E. Coon and H. T. Stancliffe, 
board of governors, It was determined to proceed 
at once with the erection of a new club-house, and 
the governing committee was authorized to incur an 
expense of $35,000 for the building proper. Bonds 
to cover the entire outlay ($45,000) will be issued 
shortly, and the prospects are flattering that the en- 
tire sum will be taken up by members and their 
friends. The financial showing of the club for the 
past year was very flattering, showing a decrease of 
nearly $2,000 in the debt. The active membership 
of the club is 318. The following resolution was 
passed, as the ultimatum of the club: 

‘* Resolved, That hereafter any open regatta that 
may be given on the Potomac River, toward which 
this club is to bear any of the expense, shall be an 
invitation affair given under the auspices of this 
club, provided that this recommendation shall not 
apply to a regatta given by and under the auspices 
of the National Association of Amateur Oarsmen.” 


AT the annual meeting of the Scottish-American 
Athletic Club of Jersey City, these officers were 
elected: President, H. J. Regan; vice-presidents, 
H. S. Tuthill, W. H. McFarland ; treasurer, W. A. 
Hengslenberg ; secretary, D. A. Donnelly; finan- 
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cial secretary, H. J. Grady ; captain, J. Rotherman; 
lieutenants, E. Cahill, E. Closterman ; handicapping 
committee, J. Rotherman, F. Rush, W. J. Crowley. 


THE New York State Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Syracuse, 
Jan. 25. The colleges represented were Hamilton, 
Madison, Rochester, Syracuse and Union. The 
following officers were chosen for the ensuing year : 
President, C. W. Culver, Union College; vice- 
president, J. D. Pardee, Hamilton College ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F, L. Carroll, Union College ; 
executive committee, E. S. Hunsicker and D. S. 
Voorhees, Union; J. D. Pardee and S. K. Smith, 
Hamilton; E. J. Edgecomb and H. J. Church, 
Syracuse; P. D. Land and W. S. Bigelow, Roch- 
ester. The next field-day was fixed at Schenectady 
under the auspices of Union College. 


AFTER many futile efforts, a first-class athletic or- 
ganization, to be known as ‘‘ The Athletic Club of 
Buffalo,” has been founded by a number of popular 
and well-known men. The following officers were 
elected: President, Philo D. Beard ; vice-president, 
W. T. Miller; secretary-treasurer, John D. Ball; 
executive committee, Philo D. Beard, John B. Green, 
Henry Altman, W. T. Miller, Curtis Rumrill, Har- 
low C. Palmer, S. M. Sweet. 


AT the winter games of the A. A. U., held Satur- 
day, January Igth, at Madison Square Garden, two 
Yale men were successful contestants, T. G. Shear- 
man winning the running high jump, height 5 ft. 8 
in., one inch handicap, and J. P. Lloyd, Jr., secur- 
ing third place in the mile run, handicap, 44 yards. 


A VERY successful indoor meeting was given by the 
Detroit Athletic Club, Jan. 28. The events and 
winners were as follows : 

45 yards run, open—W. H. Reidy; time, 5 2-5s. 

45 yards run, novice—J. Owen, Jr.; time, 5 2-5s. 

One mile walk—S. T. McGraw ; time, 7m. 43 3-5s. 

440 yards run—W. H. Reidy ; time, 58 1-5s. 

Half-mile run—William Craig ; time, 2m. 25s. 

One mile run—Otto Hassel, Chicago; time, 5m. 
21 3-5s. 

Light-weight sparring—George Davis. 

Middle-weight sparring—W. J. Vhay. 

Heavy-weight sparring—R. N. Roberts. 

Running high jump—D. F. O’Brien, 5 ft. 5 in. 

Standing high jump—F. F. Ducharme, 4 ft.7 4 in. 

Light-weight wrestling—R. S. Warren. 

Middle-weight wrestling—draw between William 
Craig and D. F. O’Brien. 

Heavy-weight wrestling—R. B. Meeker. 

Fencing—H. McNulta. 

Tug-of-war—Captain W. A.Chope, R. B. Meeker, 
F. Tillotson and M. H. Gascoigne. 


THE Chicago Amateur Athletic Association open- 
ed its new-club house on Friday evening, Jan. 4, ’89. 
The house, which is a two story and basement 
brick structure, has been thoroughly equipped with 
every convenience necessary for an athletic club 
headquarters—including parlors, reading and bil- 
liard rooms, and rooms for gymnastic exercise, etc. 
The club is in a very prosperous condition and is 
gaining additional strength rapidly. 


WHAT was without doubt the largest and most 
successful athletic meeting ever held, was given in 
Madison Square Garden on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Jan. 19. The occasion was the first indoor 
handicap meeting of the Amateur Athletic Union. 
The entries for the games were unusually large, 
exceeding 700, and included well-known athletes 
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from all sections of the country. More than 50 
athletic clubs in the United States and Canada were 
represented. The Staten Island A. C. headed the 
list with 95 entries, the New York had 85, the Pas- 
time 75, the Olympic 50, the American 45, the 
Schuylkill Navy 31, Yale A. A. 31, Y. M. C. A. 28, 
the New Jersey 23. The value of the prizes, no 
doubt, had much to do with the size of the entry 
list. The first prizes were gold stop-watches, esti- 
mated value $110 each; the second prizes, gold 
watches, estimated value $60 each, and the third 
prizes were silver watches of the value of $35 each. 
In addition, every competitor received a handsome 
silver button as a souvenir of the occasion. 

Not only was the number of participants large, 
but the spectators both afternoon and evening num- 
bered among the thousands. In fact in the evening, 
shortly after eight o’clock, the police ordered the 
doors closed, as the garden at that time was uncom- 
fortably crowded. 

The afternoon was devoted to thinning out by 
trial heats the great number of starters, and in these 
preliminary contests good form was displayed by 
many of the athletes. 

The final heats were commenced at eight o’clock 
in the presence of over 6,000 people. 

The officials of the meeting were : 

Referee—William B, Curtis, N. Y. A. C. 

Judges—John F. Huneker, A. C.S. N.; J. W. 
Edwards, S. I. A.C. ; W. G. Schuyler, N. Y. A. C.; 
J. S. White, Berkeley A.C. ; J. G. Denegre, Prince- 
ton College A. A. 

Timers—W. H. Robertson, Pastime A. C.; J. H. 
Abeel, Jr., Nassau B. C.; Horace L. Lee, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania.; I. K. Taylor, Orange, A. C. ; 
A. M. Sweet, New Jersey A. C. 

Measurers—W. C. Davis, S. I. A. C.; James W. 
Carter, N. Y. A. C.; W. F. Kurtz,Warren A. C. ; 
Fred Gerow, American A. C.; F. M. Price, Brooklyn 
A. C. 

Scorers—Arthur Varian, Orange A. C.; Thomas 
H. Downing, N. Y. A. C.; A. D. Stone, New Jersey 
A. C.; Ed Milligan, A.C. S.N.; Frank G. Janssen, 
5S ia: c. 

Starter—George Turner, Philadelphia. 

Marshal—M. W. Phillips, A. C. S. N. 

Judge of Walking—Samuel G. Austin, New York. 

Announcer—Fred Burns, Pastime A. C. 

Clerk of Course—Walter O. Eschwage 

The results of the final heats and winners of prizes 
follow : 

Running high jump, handicap—Won by T. G. 
Shearman (one inch), Yale A. A. and N. Y A. C., 
actual jump 5 ft. 8in.; F. Rush, S. A. A. C. (eight 
inches), second, 5 ft. 2 in.; R. A. Linden, Y. M. C. 
A., (8 inches), third, 5 ft. 

75 yards run—Won by H. Luersen, P. A. C. (3 
yards). Time, 7 4-5s. H. Linicus, Jr., O. A. C. 
(2 yards), second: William H. Struse, S. I. A. C. 
(2% yards), third. 

880 yards run—Won by W. C. Dohm, N. Y. A. 
C. (12 yards). Time, 2m. 1 3-5s. J. W. Rumpf, S. 
I. A. C. second; W. H. Morris, Y. M. C. A., 
Philadelphia, third. 

220 yards run—Won by M. J. Donovan, P. A. C. 
(11 yards). Time, 24 4-5s. Morris D. Delana, P. 
A. C, (11 yards), second; J. P. Lee, Harvard A. A. 
(scratch), third. 

Standing broad jump—Won by E. J. Gianinni, N. 
Y. A. C. (g inches), 10 ft. 5%in.; Arthur A. Zim- 
merman, Freehold Cyclers (12 inches), second; W. 
A. Seebold, P. A. C., third. 
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Two miles bicycle race—Won by W. C. Class, 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club (140 yards). Time, 7m. 3Is. 
J. F..Borland, Brooklyn Bicycle Club (130 yards), 
second; E. A. Powers, Riverside Wheelmen (140 
yards), third. 

440 yards race—Won by T. J. Stead, Berkeley 
Athletic Club (15 yards). Time, 54s. W. E. 
Hughes, P. A. C. (17% yards), second; L. L. 
Betting, S. I. A. C. (25 yards), third. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight—Won by M. O’Sulli- 
van, P. A. C. (3 feet); distance 27 ft. 11% in. 
Samuel Toch, S. I. A. C. (10 feet), second ; distance 
27 ft. 11 in. G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. C. (3 feet), third ; 
distance 27 ft. 8 in. 

One mile walk—Won by J. C. Forbes, P. A. C. 
(60s.), time 7m. 56 1-5s.; F. Brown, P. A. C. (35s.), 
second ; H. Dimse, P. A. C. (20s.), third. 

220 yards hurdie race—Dead heat between E. 
Weinacht, S. H. and N. Y. A. C. (13 yards), and W. 
H. Struse, S. I. A. C. (7 yards); time, 29 2-5s.; 
F. S. Greene, S. I. A. C. (10 yards), third. Run 
off, won by Weinacht. He was pressed closely by 
Kruse, but the latter fell on the run home. 

One mile run—Won by W. S. Day, N. Y. A. C. 
(100 yards) ; time, 4.37 3-5; W. H. Morris, Y. M. 
C. A., Philadelphia (72 yards), second ; J. P. Lloyd, 
Yale, A. A. (44 yards), third. 

Tug-of-war—Won by Company B, Second Regi- 
ment, National Guard, State of Connecticut, defeat- 
ing the Varuna Boat Club by half an inch. 

Putting 24-lb. shot—Won by E. J. Gianinni, N. 
Y. A. C. (10 ft. 6 in.), distance 38 ft. 33f in. T. 
A. Morgan, S. I. A. C. (12 ft.), second; distance 
36 ft. 9% in. Arthur Schroeder, N. Y. A. C. 
(10 ft.), third ; distance 36 ft. 1 4in. 

The greatest interest was taken in the lacrosse and 
football games which were played in the early part 
of the evening. The former was refereed by the 
Hon. Erastus Wiman, S. I. A. C., and was between 
the lacrosse teams of the Staten Island Athletic Club 
and Rutgers College. In a pretty game, lasting 
thirty minutes, the Staten Islanders easily defeated 
the collegians by a score of 3 goals too. The foot- 
ball game, in which Mr. Wyllis Terry acted as 
referee, the team of the University of Pennsylvania 
defeated the Rutgers College team by 10 points to o. 
It was proven beyond a doubt that it is possible to 
play these games successfully indoors, something 
hitherto seldom attempted, and the favorable recep- 
tion by the audience would seem to warrant their 
listing among the regular events at athletic meetings. 
The success of the meeting was largely due to the 
tireless efforts of the games committee, of which 
Mr. F. W. Janssen, S. I. A. C., was chairman, and 
Mr. Otto Ruhl, N. Y. A. C., secretary. The other 
members of the committee were Albert C. Stevens, 
N. J. A. C., L. C. Fairchild, O. A. C., and James 
E. Sullivan, P. A. C. 


For some time the question of forming a class 
among the members of the New York Athletic Club, 
to be known as athletic members who should not be 
required to pay the same dues, nor enjoy the full 
rights of other members, has been agitated, and a 
special meeting was held recently to thoroughly con- 
sider the question. Those who were active in urging 
the consideration of this question by the club had 
defined the class desired in the following resolution : 

‘The governing committee shall have power to 
elect as athletic members any amateur athlete, not 
less than sixteen years of age, who, in their judg- 
ment, shall be a desirable addition to the club, and 
who shall be recommended as such by six members 
of the governing committee. Athletic members shall 
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be exempt from the payment of admission fee, but 
shall pay one-half the yearly dues of resident mem- 
bers, except that they shall not vote, nor hold office, 
nor shall they have any right or title to, nor interest 
in, the property or assets of the club. 

‘* The membership of an athletic member may also 
be terminated at any time without cause assigned, or 
otherwise by the unanimous vote of the governing 
committee to so terminate the same.” : 

The argument at once turned on the question of 
the desirability of admitting class distinction among 
the members. It was generally thought that the 
members should have equal rights, and be subjected 
to the same liabilities. It was argued that such a 
change is not necessary, inasmuch as by the present 
rules of the club an athlete of standing proposed for 
membership is placed at the head of the proposed 
list of members. The resolution was lost by about 
a two-thirds vote of the two hundred members at the 
meeting. 


THE Prospect Harriers held a moonlight run Jan. 
12, The start was made at 5.55 P. M., from Wash- 
ington Park, Brooklyn, and twelve members partici- 
pated in the six-mile run. The time was 42m. 30s., 
and G. T. French finished first, J. D. Lloyd second, 
and J. J. Allen third. 


BASEBALL. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Inter- 
collegiate Baseball Association was held in Syracuse, 
Jan. 25. Hamilton and Union Colleges and Roch- 
ester and Syracuse Universities were represented by 
delegates. 

Fred A. Moore, of Hamilton, was elected presi- 
dent; D. S. Vorhees, of Union, vice-president, and 
H. P. Deland, of Rochester, secretary and treasurer. 
Madison University, of Hamilton, was admitted to 
the League. : 

The clause of the constitution prohibiting exhibi- 
tion games during the schedule season was abolished 
and the double umpire system was dropped. The 
pennant for 1888 was awarded to Syracuse, with a 
record of five victories and one defeat. 


BRowN University Baseball Association held a 
most enthusiastic meeting recently, and over $1,100 
was pledged for the support of this year’s nine. Con- 
tributions from other students and from the Faculty 
will add to this amount. 


OwInc to the withdrawal of Columbia College, the 
proposed Intercollegiate Baseball League between 
Cornell, Lafayette, the University of Pennsylvania 
and Columbia has been abandoned. Columbia 
alleges financial difficulties as the reason for not 
joining the League. 


AN eventful contest at baseball took placeon New 
Year’s Day, 1889, at Lakewood, N. J., over a thou- 
sand of the residents of that popular resort going 
out into the spring-like air of the day to witness the 
game. The competitors were prominent gentlemen 
of New York and Brooklyn, stopping at the Sand 
House, Lakewood. The nines comprised Mr. E. A. 
Lindley, first base; Mr. Reemer, left field; Mr. 
Chas. Steinway, right field; M. J. Wilson, catcher ; 
Mr. Forbes (Mr. Gray acting as alternate in three 
innings), centre field; Mr. Borden, third base ; Mr. 
Evans, pitcher; Mr. Kimball, second base; Mr. 
Davis, short-stop ; these forming the married men’s 
nine. Those on the bachelors’ side were, M. Lyon, 
pitcher; Mr. Britton, centre field; Mr. Blackford, 
first base; Mr. Meserole, second base; Mr. Cross, 
catcher; Mr. Ricord, left field; Mr. Whitney, third 
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base ; Mr. Young, right field ; Mr. Murray, short- 
stop. Mr. Berri was umpire, and Mr. Horace 
Porter kept the score. Eleven innings were played. 
The married men opened the game with ten runs in 
the first inning. The single men vainly endeavored 
to get on to the bali with both feet until the fifth 
inning, when they played in earnest, and. tied the 
score in the tenth inning. Score at the close, 17 to 
17. Mr. E. A. Lindley, of Field, Lindley & Co., 
captained the married men, and Mr. Meserole did 
likewise for the bachelors. 


AT the annual meeting of the College Baseball 
League, held at Boston Jan. 19, the Yale Club was 
awarded the League championship for 1888, and 
these officers were elected for 1889: J. G. Rogers, 
of Yale, president ; G. L. Hall, of Princeton, vice- 
president, and J. C. McCoy, of Harvard, secretary 
and treasurer. When the question of adopting playing 
tules for the League came up, the convention selected 
the professional code to govern the three League 
clubs, after eliminating three of the rules of the 
code, one which allowed an extra player at the option 
of the captain of either nine, besides the substitute 
for a disabled player ; and the new rule abolishing 
the fly-tip catch. They also refused to admit the 
rule which gave the batsman a base when hit by a 
pitched ball. In refusing to adopt ‘the two last- 
named rules, the convention took a backward step. 
In fact, the collegiate legislators have always been 
behind the professional League in improving the 
tules of play. The schedule of games adopted for 
the championship series of 1889, for Yale, is as fol- 
lows: 

April 27—Yale vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

May 8—Yale vs. Princeton, at New Haven. 

May 18—Yale vs. Princeton, at New Haven. 

May 25—Yale vs. Harvard, at New Haven. 

June 8—Yale vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 

June 15—Yale vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

June 20—Yale vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 

June 25—Yale ws. Harvard, at New Haven. 

The Harvard and Princeton games take place on 
intermediate dates. Each club plays four games with 
each of the other two clubs, two of which are on 
home grounds. 


THE following statistics of the American Associa- 
tion championship games are interesting. 
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THE Brooklyn team of 1888 lost but one exhibition 
game during the season, and that was at Newark on 
June 10, when the home team won by 4 tor. Brook- 
lyn defeated the Newarks by 3 to 2, 5 to 4, 12 to 1, 
and 5 to2. They also defeated the Washington and 
Indianapolis League teams twice each, and a picked 
nine of New York twice, besides beating the St. 


Louis champions after the championship season was 
over, by 17 to I. 


THE finest contest of the California season, and 
the first of the new year, was played at San Fran- 
cisco, on Jan. 5, 1889, when the picked team of 
Eastern players, known as the Knickerbockers, de- 
feated the Greenwood and Moran nine by I tooina 
ten innings game. Not a run was scored on either 
side in the first nine innings of the contest. The 
Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ battery” was Whitney and Mack, 
of the League team of Washington—the opposing 
‘‘ battery” being Anderson and Hardie. 


THE tour of Australia by the American baseball 
players ended on Jan. 11, 1889, when the visiting 
party left Melbourne en route for England via India. 
During their stay in Australia they played in thir- 
teen baseball matches, in which the All-America 
nine, under Captain Ward, were successful in seven, 
and the Chicago nine, under Captain Anson, in six. 
The record of these games is as follows : 


Dec. 10—Chicago vs. All-America, at Auckland. . 23 to 13 
‘* 15—All-America vs. Chicago, at Sydney . . . 5to4 
‘* 17—All-America vs. Chicago, at Sydney . . . gto5 
“ 1g—All-America vs. Chicago, at Sydney . . . 6to3 
** 22—Chicago vs. All-America, at Melbourne . . 5 to3 


24—Chicago vs. All-America, at Melbourne (a.M.) 5 to 3 
24—All-America vs. Chicago, at Melbourne (p.M.)16 to 13 


‘*  27—All-America vs. Chicago, at Adelaide . . 19 to 14 
** 28—Chicago ws. All-America, at Adelaide. . . 12tog 
** 31—Chicago ws. All-America, at Ballarat . . . 14to7 
Jan. 1—Chicago vs. All-America, at Melbourne ‘ 9to8 
**  2—Chicago ws. All-America, at Melbourne . . 14to7 


5—Chicago vs. Picked nine, at Melbourne (5 inn.) 20 to 3 
“« 5—Chicago vs. All-America, at Melbourne . . 8 too 


Before they return home the two teams will play , 


exhibition games before the American colony at 
Paris, and at London, privately, before the Prince of 
Wales. They will also-play in Dublin. On their 
arrival in New York they will be given a grand 
public reception, and also a banquet, at which Gov- 
ernor Hill and the Mayors cf New York and 
Brooklyn will be present. The exhibition games 
for April are scheduled as follows : 

At New York, April 6; at Boston, April 8; at 
Brooklyn, April 9; at Washington, April 11; at 
Philadelphia, April 13 ;. at Pittsburgh, April 14 ; at 
Cincinnati, April 15; at Cleveland, April 16 ; at Chi- 
cago, April, 20. 

The throwing match participated in by the Ameri- 
can baseball players at Melbourne, Australia, on 
Jan. 5, 1389, resulted in Crane’s throwing a cricket 
ball a greater distance than ever before recorded in 
Australia. There were three competitors, Crane, 
Williamson and Pfeffer. Crane threw the ball 128 
yards 10% inches, beating Williamson and Pfeffer by 
over three yards. The greatest throw of a cricket 
ball on record was that of Mr. W. F. Forbes, at 
Eaton College, England, who threw a ball 132 yards, 
in March, 1886. This did not equal Hatfield’s 
throw of a baseball, over 4oo feet, or 133 yards 
1 foot 7 inches. A lacrosse ball was thrown in 
Australia by W. B. Kenny in September, 1886, 446 
feet; while Ross Mackenzie threw a lacrosse ball at 
Montreal, in October, 1882, a recorded distance of 
422 feet, the best record in America. 


InDooR baseball games were the features of the 
Christmas holiday sports in Philadeiphia on Christ- 
mas Day and New Year’s Day, between picked nines, 
who played under modified rules at the Philadelphia 
fair ground buildings, back of the Philadelphia 
League Club’s ground. The exhibition was only 
attractive from its novelty. 


THE mildness of the weather in January—ther- 
mometer at 60 in Biddeford, Maine, on January 18— 
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in the Atlantic States, admitted of baseball games 
being played during the first week of the new year, 
around Boston, New York and Philadelphia. In 
Maine the weather was unprecedented in its mildness 
during the first two weeks of January. 


Ir is proposed to add to the attractions of the 
closing part of each season’s campaign a supple- 
mentary championship season, in which the eight 
League and the eight American clubs would com- 
pete for the first eight positions of the professional 
campaign. The world’s championship series, which 
is the atcractive feature of each fall campaign, might 
be advantageously extended so as to include all the 
clubs. By ending the regular season on September 
30, an extra world’s championship series for the lead- 
ing eight positions could be commenced on October 1 
between the sixteen clubs of the League and Ameri- 
can Associations, the club winning the best per cent- 
age of games—each club playing two games on each 
other’s grounds—to take the world’s championship. 


THE record of the Australian tourists’ games be- 
fore they left San Francisco for Honolulu, in Oc- 
tober and November, is given complete below : 


Oct. 20—Chicago vs. America, at Soames pitchers, 
palding and Hutchinson ° - 1-6 

** 21—St. Paul vs. Chicago, at St. Paul; pitchers, 
Duryea and Tener . 8—s5 

‘* 22—America vs, Chicago, at Minneapolis; pitchers, 
Van Haltran and and Tener . 6—3 

** 22—Chicago vs. St. Paul, at Minneapolis ; pitchers, 
Baldwin and Duryea I—o 

** 23—Chicago vs. America, at Grand “Rapids ; pitch- 
ers, Tener and Hutchinson 6—5 

** 24—America vs. Chicago, at Des Moines ; pitch- 
ers, Hutchinson and Baldwin . 3-2 

** 25—America vs. Chicago, at Omaha; pitchers, 
Healy and Ryan : 12—2 

** 26—Chicago vs. America, at Hastings; pitchers, 
aldwin and Van Haltran é . . 84 

‘* 27—Chicago vs. America, at Denver; pitchers, 
Tenerand Healy . ° + 16-12 

** 28—America vs. Clee, at Denver; pitchers, 
Crane and Baldwin (11 innings) 9—8 

‘“* 29—Chicago vs. America, x Dena Springs ; 

pitchers, Ryan and H ‘ 13— 

** 3:—America vs. Chicago, at rs t Lake ; pitchers, 
Crane and Tener 9-3 

Nov. 1—America vs. Chicago, at Salt Lake ; pitchers, 
ealy and Baldwin . 10-3 

“  4--America vs, Chicago, at San Francisco ; pitch- 
ers, Healy and Baldwin 14-4 

“© 6—Greenwood vs. America, at San Francisco 

pitchers, Anderson and Crane . 12—5 

** 8—Chicago vs. Stockton, at Stockton ; pitchers, 
‘ener and Harker . 2—2 

** §8—Pioneer vs. America, at San Francisco ; pitch- 
ers, Purcell and Healy 9-4 

“* g—America vs. Stockton, at Stockton ; pitchers, 
Craneand Baker . 16—1 

** 1o—Chicago vs. Haverly, at San Francisco ; pitch- 
ers, Baldwin and Incel 6—1 

‘* 11—America vs. Chicago, at San Francisco ; pitch- 
ers, Van Haltranand Tener . 9—6 

** 14—Chicago ws. America, at Los Angeles ; pitch- 
ers, Baldwin and Healy . - 5-0 

** 15—America vs. Chicago, at Los Angeles ; pitch- 
ers, Crane and Tener - - 7-4 


In the above series, played en route from Chicago 
to San Francisco and in California, the America 
nine defeated the Chicago nine in nine games, the 
Chicagos being victors in six games. 


BICYCLING. 


AT their annual business meeting, held Jan. 2, 
the Long Island Wheelmen elected the following 
officers for 1889: President, Geo. W. Mabie ; vice- 
president, Dr. L. G. Wilder ; recording secretary, J. 
R. Davies ; corresponding secretary, F. E. Bogert ; 
treasurer, L. F. Ballard; assistant treasurer, O. E. 
Parker ; trustees, W. J. Clark and W. S. Hawxhurst. 


. These States alone boast four figures. 
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In 1888, Messrs. W. F. Murphy, K. C. W., and 
George M. Nisbett, New York Bicycle Club, suc- 
ceeded in surpassing the previous authenticated year's 
record of 8,086 miles, credited to Mr. A. B. Bark- 
man, Brooklyn Bicycle Club. Mr. Nisbett’s record 
is 8,231 miles, and Mr. Murphy’s 8,140% miles. 


THE growth of the League of American Wheelmen 
is remarkable. In 1886 there were 10,264 members, 
in 1887 there were 11,939 members, and last year the 
list footed up 11,948. New York, of course, heads 
the list with 2,467, Pennsylvania follows with 
1,476, and Massachusetts is third with 1,236. 
Washington, 
Bermuda and Switzerland have one member each. 


S. C. NEWMAN won the mileage cup of the Mis- 
souri Club of St. Louis, having traversed 5,003 
miles, 

THE University of California Bicycle Club made 
a very creditable showing New Year’s Day at the 
tournament of the Bay City Wheelmen, held in San 
Francisco. Townsend and McNear, both of ’90, rep- 
resented the U. C. Townsend won a handsome 
gold medal in the novice race, and won the one-mile 
handicap, for which a $140 Columbia Light Road- 
ster was the prize. McNear won the mile ‘‘run and 
ride,” capturing a gold watch chain as his reward. 


SEVERAL members of the Ottawa Bicycle club, on 
Saturday, Jan. 5, performed the unprecedented feat 
of riding to Aylmer. This is the first time in the 
history of Ottawa cycling when knights of the bike 
have been able to enjoy their sport in midwinter. 


THE executive committee of the L. A. W. has de- 
cided that delegates to the national board must be 
elected by the general membership of the State divi- 
sions ; that they cannot legally be appointed by the 
chief consuls. 


THE following are the particulars of the great race 
at Adelaide, in October last, in which T. W. Busst, 
winner of the ten-mile championship of Australia, 
broke the amateur record for three miles. The race- 
handicap for the S. A. Cyclists’ Union Plate, was 
participated in by seventeen riders, of which T. W. 
Busst was at scratch. A. Brandenburg, with a start 
of 480 yards, managed to win by two yards in 8m. 
2 2-5s., closely pursued by Busst, who passed the 
post in the splendid time of 8m. 2 4-5s. The track 
is of asphalt, three laps to the mile, and most suit- 
able for fast time 


ON Jan. 8, the Elizabeth Weaken held their 
annual meeting, and elected officers as follows : Presi- 
dent, George C. Pennell; vice-president, A. G. 
Jenkins; Secretary, A. S. Brown; treasurer, E. A. 
Faulks ; trustees, T. A. Doe, A. S. Crane, D. B. 
Bonnett, P. A. Oliver; captain, Fred G. Gilbert ; 
first lieutenant, Louis B. Bonnett ; second lieutenant, 
William H. Caldwell. Mrs. D. B. Bonnett was 
elected color-bearer of the tricycle division. The 
report of captain Gilbert showed a total mileage of 
the club for the year just ended of 23,947. 


THE English authorities have allowed M. A. 
Holbein’s claim for the 100-mile safety record, 6h. 
zom. 26s., made 20th of August last, and G. P. 
Mills’ claim for the 12-hour tricycle record, 1 
miles, made on the 12th of October last. 


THE Yale Bicycle Club has declined the challenge 
sent by the Harvard Club, for a race in June. The 
reason given is the present lack of interest taken in 
that branch of sport at Yale. 
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THE Bicycle Club in Cologne, Germany, has ac- 
quired a very large tract of land, and is engaged in 
building thereon a most complete field for sports of 
various kinds. There will be numerous tennis courts, 
a rifle range, a place for glass-ball shooting, a track 
for cycling, and arrangements are to be made to flood 
a portion of the field in winter for those who are de- 
voted to skating. The cycle track is to be opened 
in May with an international meeting. 


SOMEWHAT sensational riding was indulged in by 
Mrs. J. P. Morehouse, of Orange Valley, and Miss 
Jennie Mulford, of Newark, on Jan. 18. After a 
run over the macadamized road, they reached the 
foot of the Essex County Toboggan Club’s chutes, 
and in a spirit of daring the ladies started up the 
incline, one on each slide. Notwithstanding the 
fact that, while free from ice, the slides were smooth 
as a ballroom floor, they progressed rapidly until 
they reached the steepest part of the ascent, from 
which point both ladies climbed the remaining dis- 
tance to the top of the platform. Here they mounted 
their machines and coasted down, going the 1,300 
feet of slide at lightning speed. The slightest devi- 
ation from the straight path would have brought the 
wheels against the sides of the chute, causing a 
dangerous and probably fatal fall. However, the 
ladies did not lose their nerve for an instant, and 
landed safely at the foot of the chutes. 


THE St. Louis Cycle Club, since its organization 
in June, 1887, with about forty members, has re- 
mained in the full tide of success, and now has a 
membership of eighty-five active and twenty asso- 
ciate members. They have been able to get a very 
commodious club-house, in which the members take 
great pride. The club mileage for the season was 
40,325, of which Mr. Geo. Tivy has 5,375 miles to 
his credit. 


AT the meeting of the Bloomfield Cyclers on Jan. 
8, the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, T. D. Palmer; secretary, L. 
C. Haskell; treasurer, F. C. Van Unken; captain, 
J. V. L. Pierson. 


CANOEING. 


THE Keystone Canoe Club, of Philadelphia, and 
the Red Dragon Canoe Club, of Camden, have 
amalgamated under the name of the Red Dragon 
Canoe Club. The following officers have been in- 
stalled: Commodore, Charles B. Haag; vice-com- 
modore, Harry Kreamer ; secretary, Fred W. Noyes; 
captain, W. Norgrave ; member of executive com- 
mittee, Sandford Northrope. 


THE first annual midwinter sailing race of the 
New York Canoe Club was held off the club-house 
at Stapleton, S. I., in January. The race was 
started at 1.10 P. M., from the lumber wharf. The 
entries were as follows: Bo-peep, C. B. Vaux; 
Sea Urchin, B. H. Nadal; Walpus, W. W. Howard; 
VYeayah, Dr. F. S. Grant. The Bo-peep took the 
lead and kept it to the end. 


THE annual meeting of the Western Canoe Asso- 
ciation was held in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 5. Ten 
members of the association conducted the business. 
These were the officers: J. R. Bartlett, commodore; 
C. J. See, vice-commodore ; O. H. Root, secretary ; 
and Thomas P. Gaddis, C. J. Bonsfield, and S. J. 
Kirkpatrick of the executive committee, and Harry 
D. Crane, B. Wood, George B. Ellard, and C. F. 
Pennewell of the regatta committee. 


OUTING FOR MARCH. 





THE Puritan Canoe Club, of Boston, elected the 
following officers at its annual meeting : Commodore, 
Francis J. Baxter; vice-commodore, Charles F. 
Dodge ; rear-commodore, J. S. Dean ; secretary, J. 
W. Cartwright, Jr.; treasurer, Lothrop Hedge; 
measurer, J. R. Robertson. 


CRICKET. 


THE annual meeting of the Intercollegiate Cricket 
Association was held in Philadelphia, Jan. 1. Har- 
vard was represented by Wm. Ellis, J. W. Balch, 
and Jos. Longstreth ; Haverford by H. Bailey, Chas. 
Burr, and T. F. Branson; Pennsylvania by J. A. 
Scott and Walter Scott. Haverford moved that the 
five-year rule now enforced in other branches of 
athletics should apply to cricket, but both Pennsyl- 
vania and Harvard objected, and the motion was lost. 
The Haverford-Pennsylvania game was arranged for 
May 22, the dates of the other games being left to 
be settled by correspondence. The officers for the 
present year are: President, T. F. Branson, Haver- 
ford; vice-president, H. I. Brown, Pennsylvania ; 
secretary and treasurer, J. W. Balch, Harvard. 


THE Manhattan Cricket Club played a one innings 
match at cricket at Prospect Park, on New Year's 
Day, 1889, an event unprecedented in the history of 
the park. 


THE Philadelphia Cricketers have decided to send 
a team to England again next June, owing to the 
cordial invitation of the English amateurs, who 
visited America in 1888, and the dates arranged for 
the contests are as follows : 

July 2 and 3, at Dublin, vs. Trinity College ; July 
4 and 5, at Dublin, vs. Gentlemen of Ireland; July 
8 and 9, at Edinburgh, vs. Gentlemen of Scotland ; 
July 11 and 12, at Liverpool, vs. Gentlemen of Liv- 
erpool; July 15 and 16, at Bristol, vs. Gentlemen of 
Gloucestershire ; July 18 and 19, at Kennington 
Oval, London, vs. Gentlemen of Surrey; July 22, 
and 23, at Lord’s, London, vs. Gentlemen of M. C. 
C.; July 25 and 26, at Town Malling, vs. Gentlemen 
of Kent; July 29 and 30, at Southampton, vs. Gen- 
tlemen of Hampshire ; Aug. 1 and 2, at Portsmouth, 
vs. United Service; Aug. 5 and 6, at Brighton, vs. 
Gentlemen of Sussex. The Philadelphians will pay 
all their own expenses, and their share of the gate 
money of each game will be handed over to the 
Cricketers’ Fund. 

Mr. Daniel S. Newhall will captain the American 
team, and they will include the pick of the Young 
America, Germantown, Marion, Belmont and Phila- 
delphia clubs, the list including most of the players 
who went to England in 1887. 


CURLING. 


A VERY successful tournament was held in St. 
Mary’s, Can., January 22 and 23, between the follow- 
ing clubs: London, Paris, Guelph, Seaforth, Strat- 
ford, Bright, St. Mary's, Sarnia, Waterloo and 
Forest. The final game resulted in a victory for 
St. Mary's. Score, 40 points to 26 for Seaforth. 


THE Thistle and Montreal Curling Clubs played 
a game for the Quebec Challenge Cup which resulted 
in victory for Montreal by 31 points. A large 
number of spectators was present and evinced a 
lively interest in what was admitted to have been a 
capital game. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE open season in Vermont for trout and other 
salmonide is now from April Ist to August Ist. 
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Formerly it was from May Ist to September Ist. 
The six-inch trout law is also in full force. These 
changes are for the better, and anglers are very much 
pleased. 


THE West Jersey Game Protective Society has 
offered a bounty of $5 for every fox killed in the 
counties within its jurisdiction. ‘This society has 
appropriated $1,000 for restocking its counties with 
quail, and one thousand of these birds are now on 
hand to be released early in the spring, while several 
thousand more have been ordered. 


Now that game is becoming so expensive to find, 
both in time and money, the English plan of pre- 
serving large tracts is becoming more general. The 
latest organization of this sort has just been formed 
at Sewickley, Pa., in the interest of Pittsburgh 
sportsmen. They have leased the sole right to hunt 
over a tract of some 2,200 acres from the Sewickley 
Dairy Company on the line of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railroad. A large portion of the 
property is still primitive forest, and considerable 
game is already on the ground, and to increase the 
supply and build up a fine hunting ground, a large 
quantity of quail, grouse and pheasants have been 
turned down. As these will rapidly increase, abun- 
dant shooting will soon reward the enterprising sports- 
men and their friends. A gamekeeper has been 
secured to take care of the club’s interests. The 
ground is well sheltered and watered, and will soon 
become the favorite resort for the Pittsburgh mem- 
bers, as it is within easy distance of the city, allow- 
ing of a few hours’ shoot and a return to business 
the same day. 


Ir has been frequently asked if trophies of the 
chase, such as deer heads and antlers, could be 
legally brought out of the State of Maine by the 
sportsmen. In the open season, the owner of such 
trophies can take them away with him personally, 
but in the close season they are always seized, and 
the person having them in possession is liable to fine. 


FOOTBALL. 


Our of the eleven men of last year’s football team 
at Phillips Andover Academy, seven go to college 
next fall. Upton and Hurd will go to Harvard, 
Coxe, Bliss and Owsley will enter Yale, and Mowry 
and Speer enter Princeton. 


Tue O. N. T. Football Club, ex-champions of 
the American, Football Association, was defeated 
by the Thistles, of New York, on New Year’s Day, 
at Kearney, N. J., the score being 4 to o. 


THE Lafayettes and the Champions of Brooklyn 
played their third match of the season on the parade 
grounds, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, January 26. The 
Champions won the match, very much to the surprise 
of their adversaries, who had beaten them once, tied 
them in the second game, and tried to win again in 
the third match. Champions 10, Lafayetteso. The 
game lasted for nearly an hour, and although the 
winners made two touch-downs and forced their 
opponents to make a safety touch-down, they were 
unable to score. 


A sQuaD of football men is now daily at work in 
the Harvard gymnasium under the direction of Mr. 
Lathrop. All those men, in whatever branch of the 
University they may be, who seem to be at all fitted 
for a position on next year’s eleven are thus directly 
brought under the observation of Captain Cumnock. 
The men are under the command of ex-Captain 


Sears, who will also watch all candidates carefully. 
The squad go through dumb-bell and parallel-bar 
exercise, and work in a general way with the ladders 
and chest-weights. It is believed that it is impossi- 
ble to bring together a properly trained team in so 
short a time as is left after the opening of college in 
the autumn, and the captain of next year’s eleven 
is determined that candidates shall begin training 
at once. The backs will receive especial attention. 
In the gymnasium, all candidates for these positions 
will be trained with special reference to strengthen- 
ing them above the waist. In the spring, the half- 
backs will daily practice kicking and running, and 
the quarter-backs, passing the ball. 


THE football team of the Crescent Athletic Club, 
of Brooklyn, woi the championship of the American ~ 
Football Union for 1888, the club’s record being as 
follows: 

Oct. 13—Crescents vs. N. Y. Athletic, 52 to o. 

Oct. 20—Crescents vs. Staten Island C. C., 10 to 2, 

Oct. 27—Crescents vs. Orange Athletic, 34 to 6. 

Nov. 3—Crescents vs. N. Y. Athletic, 30 to 0. 

Nov. 10—Crescents vs. Staten Island C. C., forf’t. 

Nov. 29—Crescents vs. Orange Athletic, 25 too. 

Oct. 6, at Polo Ground, New York— Princeton 
University vs. Crescents, 31 to 0. 

Nov. 6, at Washington Park, Brooklyn — Yale 
University vs. Crescents, 28 to 0. 

During the seasons of 1886, 1887, and 1888, the 
Crescents scored in the American Football Union 
series, 389 points to their opponents’ 8, 


THE contest in the third round of ties between the 
Caledonian Football Club, of Newark, and the 
Thistles, of New York, for the American Football 
Association Cup, was played on the O. N. T. 
grounds, at Newark, Christmas morning, and after 
a grand struggle was won by the Newark club by 5 
goals to 4. 


FOX HUNTING. 


A MOST exciting and, in many respects, novel fox 
hunt took place January 19, in Philo Township, in 
Central Illinois. A colony of foxes had been de- 
pleting hen-roosts, and all previous efforts to drive 
the animals out having failed, a more systematic 
hunt was resolved upon. The territory covered by 
the hunt, or drive, as it more properly should be 
called, was over eight miles square. More than 
1,000 riders took part. It was a circle hunt, and men 
were stationed at intervals of 160 feet. No dogs or 
guns were allowed, but each hunter carried a short 
club, which, however, he was forbidden by the rules 
to throw. The lines gradually closed up, and at the 
round-up, at a signal, a rush was made for the 
centre, which soon brought the sport to an end and 
stretched the last fox lifeless on the ground. 


AT the annual meetin of the Montreal Hunt 
Club, held recently, the report showed that the club 
had 108 members in good standing. The election 
of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
Master, Mr. John Crawford; honorary secretary, 
Mr. J. Alex. Stevenson ; executive committee, H. 
M. Allan, L. H. Gault, E. J. Major, Dr. Charles 
McEachran and J. A. L. Strathy. 


HOCKEY. 


AT the Crystal Rink, Montreal. the Montreal 
Hockey Club defeated the Crystal Club by a score 
of two goals toone. The game was a well-contested 
one, the especial feature being the magnificent goal- 
keeping of W. Norris for the Crystals, who repeat- 
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edly, by a series of brilliant plays, averted defeat at 
critical points. Mr. T. L. Paton, goal keeper for 
Montreal, also did some first-class work. 

The following were the teams : 


CRYSTALS. MONTREALS- 
W. Norris - goal . T. L. Paton. 
W. McDonald + point . J. A. Stewart. 
W. Drysdale cover point A. Cameron, 
D. Brown A. Hodgson, 
F. McCabe forwards > J. Findlay. 
F. McQueston A. McNaughton. 
T. Lee ° J. Kinghorn. 


Mr. J. Hazley officiated as referee and Messrs. T. 
McNulty and C. Little as umpires to the satisfaction 
of all. 


A VERY evenly contested hockey match was played 
between the Hawthorne and Victoria Hockey Clubs, 
which was finally won by the Hawthorne, the score 
standing at the close of game, I goal to o. 

KENNEL, 

THE bench show at New Bedford, Mass., was 
held in connection with the Southern Massachusetts 
Poultry Association, and scored a fair success. 
Dogs began to arrive on Tuesday, January 15, and 
were on exhibition the rest of the week. There were 
not more than 114 entries. The fact that a good 
many dogs are in preparation for the New York 
show accounted in some measure for the lack of 
quality and numbers. 


AT a recent meeting of the Black and Tan Terrier 
Club, of England, the rule of the club prohibiting 
dogs that have been cropped from competing for 
a club prize, was strongly approved, and the hope 
was expressed that the committee of the Kennel Club 
will shortly see their way to issue their edict against 
the practice of cropping. 


THE Chestnut Hill Kennels have offered a special 
prize of $50 to the best collie dog and bitch puppies, 
sired by any of their stud dogs. The prize will be 
awarded at the Philadelphia show this year. 


Capt. Mark Percy, of Fort Popham, Maine, 
has a fox-hound that chased a fox for two days. At 
the end of that time both pursuer and pursued were 
so exhausted that they lay down separated but by 
a few yards. The fox was eventually killed by 
a man who hit him with a club. 


THE third annual collie sweepstakes for collies 
born in the United States or Canada between Janu- 
ary I and June 30, 1888, will be decided at the bench 
show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club, to be held 
April 16 to Ig. 


THERE was a meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Eastern Field Trials Club at the St. James 
Hotel, New York, on the evening of January 8. 
The ‘‘time limit” rule was changed so that after 
the brace has been down 45m., they may be ordered 
up as soon thereafter as a decision can be made. In 
the rule relating to the bye dog running a side heat, 
the words ‘‘if practicable” were inserted. The 
stakes for 1889 will be the same as last year, and the 
date for the beginning of the open stakes was fixed 
for November 18, the members’ stake to begin 
November 13. 


A SYNDICATE has been formed in this country, 
whose object will be to import, breed and exhibit 
the very best specimens of the true Ulmer dog, or, 
as we generally incorrectly call it, the blue Great 
Dane. 


OUTING FOR MARCH. 


LACROSSE. 


Mr. E. S. GRIFFING, has resigned the position 
of captain of the Harvard Lacrosse Team. At 
a meeting recently held the following officers were 
elected: President, H. H. Haskell ; vice-president, 
S. H. Thorndike ; secretary, R. G. Loring. L. S. 
Griswold was chosen captain of the team. 


THE Philadelphia Lacrosse Club (formerly Maple 
Leaf) has elected these officers: President, G. H. 
West ; vice-president, H. H. Johnstone ; treasurer, 
J. T. Ramsden ; secretary, C. S. Powell; captain, 
H. H. Larkin. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


THE New Year’s pigeon shoot of the Westminster 
Kennel Club was held at Babylon, L. I., Jan. 1. 
It was an enjoyable affair. About seventy-five mem- 
bers and invited guests took part in the sport. The 
prizes contested for were a silver and crystal jug, 
and a magnificent porcelain and oxidized silver lamp. 
Mr. George de Forest-Grant succeeded in capturing 
the New Year’s Cup with a score of 7 straight birds. 
Dr. G. L. Knapp won the prize offered by Mr. W. 
S. Cutting, by potting 9 straight birds. Mr. Thomas 
Terry, the collie breeder, was also successful, win- 
ning one of the cups. Mr. Floyd-Jones was also a 
cup winner with a score of g birds without a miss, 
and Mr, F. Pearson secured the consolation cup with 
asimilar score. The following gentlemen competed: 
G. Floyd-Jones, G. de F. Grant, Mr. Pearson, F. R. 
Hitchcock, W. M. Thorne, W. B. Smith, Chauncey 
Floyd-Jones, C. F. Watson, T. Terry, Dr. Knapp, 
L. K. Wilmerding, Mr. Payton, J. O. Donner, 
Creigh Colt, E. Floyd-Jones, Messrs. Handy, Dolan, 
Randolph, Cheat, Patterson, Peters and Simpkins. 
Among those present were B. True, John Snedecker, 
J. V. G. Ogden, John Baldwin, Jonathan Thorn, J. 
Hand, Rutgers Van Brunt, E. La Montagne, E. W. 
Jewitt, Robert Coddington, H. B. Hollins, T. Eld- 
ridge, E. Wight, Gen. Fitzgerald, A. Balley, J. 
Gladwin, H. Patterson and P. H. Maney. There 
were also present representatives of the Tuxedo, 
Carteret and Riverton clubs. Superintendent Mor- 
timer acted as scorer and trapper. Walker Smith 
and Dr. Knapp acted as referee alternately. 


AL. BANDLE, of Cincinnati, on Christmas Day 
defeated the famous shot, Captain A. H. Bogardus, 
by killing 100 live birds straight to the captain's 
equally remarkable record of 95. The shooting in 


detail is appended. ‘ 
BANDLE, 
£2 -O@ 2-3 2 eas 8 2S a Se eS Sa SS. eee 
we a BS Ue ae oe Ae Se oe Or Oe = = me ae | I I-20 
£2 2.282:2: 2 82:33 @- 2 2 O82 8 232 3 2 eae 
1 eo oe ie ae ee a ee ie Te ae an ho oe oe he oe ee 
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BOGARDUS, 
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* * + 
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. Os et Ss S42 3 a SS SS Ose SB a I I-20 
oo a ere 
* Denotes fell dead out of bounds. 
Time of match, two and one-half hours. Referee, 


S. A. Tucker, of Meriden, Conn.; puller, A. C. 
Dick ; official scorer, Edwin Taylor. 

Bogardus «shot a 12-gauge L. C, Smith gun, 
hammerless, 7 Ib. 12 oz. in weight, and shot four 
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drams American wood powder in his first barrel, 
1% oz. No. 8 shot in first and 1% oz. No. 7 in 
second, backed up with 34% drams Laflin and Rand 
Orange Lightning powder. Bandle shot the same 
make of gun, 10 gauge, and used, first barrel, four 
drams wood powder, second, four drams Laflin and 
Rand ‘‘ F. F. F. extra” powder, No. 7 shot. 


ON the grounds of the Montreal Gun Club Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 26, the seventh competition for 
the Greenway gun was successfully brought off. 
The usual rules governed the shoot, which is a 
handicap one, but bad weather was very much 
against good scores being made. ‘The match was 
won by Mr. R. James with a score 18 (handicap 2). 
Other scores were as follows: Messrs, E. A. Cowley 
(handicap 4), 17; N. Parker (handicap 2), 16; W. 
Lumsden (scratch), 15; J. Paton (handicap 2), 14; 
A. Alexander (handicap 3), 12. 


A RIFLE match was shot at Highland Creek, Can., 
between Highland Creek and Scarborough Associa- 
tions, and resulted in a victory for the former by 17 
points. Positions were off-hand at 100 yards; any 
position, head to target, at 200 yards. The total 
for Highland Creek was 397 ; for Scarborough, 380. 


THE case of the New Jersey Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals against the Suburban 
Shooting Association of New York has been settled 
by the payment of a fine of $25 levied on the club 
for violation of the law prohibiting the shooting of 
pigeons from traps. It was intended to make it 
a test case in this instance, but the law was too plain 
to make a contest. 


THE members of the Carteret Gun Club assembled 
in force January 25 at their club-house at Bergen 
Point, N. J., to witness a pigeon shooting match in 
which two members of the Riverton Gun Club of 
Philadelphia vanquished the best shots of New York. 
The match grew out of a challenge issued by Mr. 
Philip Randolph and Mr. H. Yale Dolan to shoot 
two of the best known shots of New York for 
a purse of $100. The Carteret Club selected Captain 
Pierson and James Gladwin to represent their skill, 
and the conditions were according to the Hurling- 
ham rules, which provide fifty birds for each man, 
with 30 yards rise. The New Yorkers, being much 
older men than their antagonists, were confident of 
an easy victory. They were disappointed. The 
score was as follows: Captain Pierson killed 43 birds 
and missed 7; Mr. Gladwin, 41 killed, 9 missed. 
For the Philadelphians Mr. Dolan killed 48 and 
missed 2; Mr. Randolph killed 45 and missed 5. 
Altogether the shooting was remarkable for its ex- 
cellence, and the skill of the Philadelphians was 
a surprise to their older competitors. 


THE traps of the North End Gun Club, Phila- 
delphia, are now sprung by electricity, being oper- 
ated on a system worked out by Mr. James Wol- 
stencroft, a prominent member of the club. It is 
an original plan, and was so successful at its first 
trial that the club adopted it at once. It lets the 
birds leave the traps quietly and quickly, with dimin- 
ished chances of breakage. 


A NEw club, the Stanley Gun Club, was organized 
in Toronto, Can., January 24. It is composed 
principally of sportsmen living in the eastern section 
of Toronto. The main object of the club is to 
encourage artificial bird shooting, which is rapidly 
becoming one of our leading pastimes. The mem- 
bership will be limited, and only those who take 
a lively interest in the sport will be admitted. The 
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following officers were elected: C. H. Riggs, presi- 
dent ; R. A. McCready, secretary-treasurer; J. R. 
Wells, T Lawden, G. Morley, committee. 

Two handsome gold medals have been presented 
to the club for competition, one by W. McDowall 
& Co. for first-class, and the other by W. Felsted 
for second-class shooters. Shoots will be held weekly 
at twenty birds each day, and the medals will go to 
those making the highest aggregate score in five 
shoots. 


MonpDAY morning, December 24, 1888, at Minne- 
apolis, Dr. Carver began his task of breaking 60,000 
wooden balls with bullets in six days. After he had 
been at work twenty-four hours he was very sore, and 
it was thought would give up the undertaking, but 
he continued and finished his work at 2.30 on the 
morning of Dec. 30, having broken the allotted num- 
ber out of a total of 60,650 balls shot at. He was 
given several hypodermic injections of morphine on 
the day previous, to still the terrible pain which his 
wrist gave him. The doctor was completely exhausted 
when he finished, and was put to bed at once. 


THE Monticello Gun Club held its second annual 
tournament January 19, at Rhoads’ Park, Monti- 
cello, Ill. The first prize, the silver cup of the club, 
was won by C. N. Rhoads, president of the club. 
The second prize, a $25 clock, was won by William 
Yazel. The third prize, a purse of $50—first money, 
C. N. Rhoads; second, Thomas Rhoads; third, 
Horace Calif. 


A NOVEL shoot, known as a plate shoot, was held 
at the valley rifle range, Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 16. 
The plates were common dinner plates, seven inches 
in diameter. They were put up at 275 yards, stuck 
into the ground. The shooting was all done off- 
hand. W. S. Barnum fired 83 shots and hit 13 
plates ; L. Eggleston, 77 shots, hit 17; D. Eggles- 
ton, 74 shots, hit 19; Mr. Gates, 65 shots, hit 25; 
Mr. Dally, 81 shots, hit 9; W. Bucklin, 40 shots, hit 2 ; 
M. B. Fairchilds, 50 shots, hit 6; W. A. Koehler, 
47 shots, hit 10; A. A. Stillman, 48 shots, hit 3; 
W. A. Able, 17 shots, hit 2; Mr. Seely, 32 shots, 
hit 6; Mr. Leighton, 31 shdts, hit 5; Mr. Kendrick, 
16 shots, hit 1. The wind was very troublesome. 
Shooting at plates is a new feature, and takes well 
with all the marksmen. 


A TEAM match, of twenty-five kingbirds to a man, 
was shot Jan. 19, by two teams from the Onondago 
County Sportsman's Club at Syracuse, N. Y. The 


score : 
STRANGE’S TEAM. 





Strange »TOLIIIITIOIIITIITIOIIOILIOI=20 
Luther eTUETIIOTLILAILITIOLIIIILIT ray 
Ayres /OLTOLITIIILIIOLITIOIIIL11O=20 
Mosher /IIIQTOLILIIILVIOILIITIIOOOLII=20 
Ayling ,OOOTOTIIIIOOOITIIITI11111=18 
Prettie » TITOLLIOIOOIOOOILIOIIOLIOOOI=!3 
Kingsley. . OL TOOTOOOOOOIIIIOILOOIOOII=!11 
Monroe » IOLTIOOIIOOOOTLOOOIOOOIOOO=9 
Jenkins , COCODTOOOII*IOOOOOIOITOITI=9Q 
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HOOKWAY’'S TEAM. 

Hookway. .rrrz1rzr4rzrrqg¢grrxrg¢grro3s38dsI+srrirrr1=2 
Weidman »TOTOTIOTIIITIOOLILIOIIILTI=19 
Bowers »IOLTOITIIIIOOOOIOIIOIILILOLO=IS5 
Sanford . .111ororroormooooogolroooroor=10 
Smart sOTOOOOTOOTIIOIOLIOOIION000=9Q 
Bailey . .O1ro00OTTITOOOTIOOO100NDOO= 8 
McCormick .ororroo roo l1r9ooolI LIOOOTOOLO=I0 
Baker + TOOTOOTOIOIOOOOOI *O0OTOOLTI=Q 
Nottingham . conpcc0 0000000000000 TO00000= I 
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ROWING. 


J. F. CorBetT, ex-amateur champion of America, 
and E. D. Neff, of the Farragut Club, Chicago, 
took a sixteen mile row on Lake Michigan on 
Christmas. They encountered several fields of float- 
ing ice, over which they carried their shell, and 
returned in safety to the boat-house with three 
inches of slush ice in the bottom of the boat. This 
is the first time that a shell has been used on Lake 
Michigan on Christmas. - Corbett has recovered his 
health and is getting in condition to recapture the 
National Championship next summer, 


New York and Connecticut have furnished 61 
per cent. of the men that have rowed on the Yale 
*Varsity crew since 1852. 


Mr. C. G. Psotta, of Cornell University and the 
New York Athletic Club, the present champion 
amateur sculler of the country, has decided to visit 
Europe this summer. His intention at present is 
to take part in the Henley regatta, where he will have 
a try for the diamond sculls that George Lee, Ed. 
Smith and Dick Bainbridge have all endeavored to 
win, but without success. After that, Psotta will 
endeavor to win the Winfield sculls, unless the 
Englishmen have changed the conditions, so as to 
exclude foreigners, of which there is some little 
doubt. There is also to be a regatta in Paris, and 
the colors of Cornell are to be seen on the Seine 
next summer, if present arrangements are carried out. 


AT a conference in Australia, after the inter- 
colonial race on December I, to amend and consider 
the amatz2ur definition having special regard to the 
manual labor element, it was decided, after a vigor- 
ous debate, that the following recommendations be 
forwarded to the various rowing associations for 
approval: ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this conference, 
it is desirable that all future intercolonial races shall 
be open to all amateurs, z.¢.: Ist. Any one who has 
never entered for a race advertised as for watermen. 
2d. Any one who has never competed in any open 
competition, or for a stake, money, or entrance fee. 
3d. Any one who has never earned or partially earned 
his living by rowing, or has taken money directly or 
indirectly in recognition of his skill in rowing. 4th. 
Any one who has never taught, practiced, or assisted 
in athletic exercises of any kind as a means of gain- 
ing a livelihood or pecuniary benefit. 5th. Any one 
who has not been employed in or about boats for 
money or wages. 6th. Any one who has never com- 
peted in a match in connection with which a wager 
or bet is recognized. Should these proposals be 
agreed to, the rules will, of course, govern all ama- 
teur contests in Australia as well as the intercolonial 
race, and they will make it more difficult than before 
to arrange for a crew to go abroad, as it will certainly 
have to be formed of non-manual laborers. Perhaps 
it is owing to this difficulty that the proposed visit of 
an Australian crew to Henley this season is again 
postponed. 


MANY improvements have been made in the row- 
ing tank at Yale this winter, and it is thought that 
the crews can now practice upon it with much better 
results. The old barge, which has been used in the 
tank for the last two years, became unfit for service, 
and as a substitute, a long box, properly weighted 
with lead, has been constructed, containing the slides 
and appurtenances of a shell. The greatest innova- 
tion is in the change in the shape of the tank itself, 
which is divided into two long, narrow divisions sep- 
arated by the newly constructed substitute shell. ‘The 
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masonry has been covered with boards, and these 
form curves both at the four corners and the places 
where the tank and shell meet. The water is carried 
around in a circle by this series of curves, and the 
trouble that formerly resulted through the mass of 
surging water has been obviated. 


THE annual Australian amateur championship scul- 
ling contest was decided on the Paramatta, Nov. 28, 
when C. J. Kennedy, Sydney Club, won easily by five 
lengths, from J. Thompson, Mercantile R. C., J. F. 
Connolly third. J. Ruwald and J. Fraser also started, 
but both had to retire when their boats were swamped 
by the surf raised by the strong wind. 


R. F. HERRICK, ’90, has been elected captain of 
the ’Varsity crew in place of J. R. Finlay, ’91, who 
resigned the position, because, in his opinion, under 
an older captain the crew would have a better chance 
for victory. 


THE executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen met in New York Jan. 12. 
Representatives were present from New York, Provi- 
dence, Washington, Newark, Philadelphia and Al- 
bany. A resolution was passed to the effect that any 
athlete recognized as an amateur by the Athletic Am- 
ateur Union shall be competent to compete in aquatic 
contests, provided he has not violated any of the laws 
of this association. A Iciter of application from the 
Columbia Boat Club, of Allegheny City, Pa., was re- 
ceived, but no action taken. The New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club was admitted to membership. 


THE Atalanta Boat Club, of New York, has elected 
these new officers: President, Martin V. B. Smith; 
first vice-president, Wm. C. Doscher ; second vice- 
president, Robert C. Darby; secretary, John B, Rus- 
sell; treasurer, Chas. L. Springer ; captain, Theo- 
dore Van Raden ; lieutenant, Howard A. MacLean. 


THE Varuna Boat Club, of New York, has chosen 
these new officers: President, John B. Byrne; vice- 
president, A. P. Black; secretary, George E. Lang; 
treasurer, J. W. Reid; captain, James G. Tighe; 
first lieutenant, H. C. Welch; second lieutenant, E. 
D. Osgood; judge of court of discipline, J. F. 
Townley. 


W. W. Ruppock, of Harlem, has built a shell for 
O’Connor, which is a wonder in the way of racing- 
boats. She is 31 feet 6 inches long, 11% inches 
wide, and 6% inches deep, draws 1% inches of water 
aft and 2 inches forward. She is fitted with all 
modern improvements. 


THE Friendship Boat Club, of New York, has 
elected the following officers for 1889: President, W. 
T. Litson ; vice-president, William Meyer, Jr.; treas- 
urer, B. F. Meyer; corresponding secretary, Oliver 
Hart; financial secretary, James W. Hodnett ; com- 
modore, Abner Osborn; captain, Frank English ; 
lieutenant captain, B. J. Munger. 


TuE Ariel Rowing Club, of Baltimore, has chosen 
new officers as follows: M. D. Tyson, president ; 
Dr. D. H. Barclay, vice-president ; H. E. Seemuller, 
secretary; H. L. Protzman, treasurer; Geo. M. 
Muncks, captain, and W. L. Hopkins and S. H. 
Shriver first and second lieutenants. The club now 
has eighty-five active members. 


THE annual meeting of the Seawanhaka Boat Club, 
of Brooklyn, was held on Tuesday, Jan. 8. The 
reports of all committees showed the club to be in a 
most flourishing condition. The Seawanhakas have 
a select membership, limited to one hundred, and own 
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a well-equipped house at the foot of South Tenth 
Street, Brooklyn. The following officers were elected 
for 1889: President, Joseph Totten ; vice-presidents, 
John F. Clark and M. E. Flaherty ; captain, Dr. S. C.- 
Blaisdell ; first lieutenant, A. R. Hutton; second lieu- 
tenant, Daniel McGonigle ; treasurer; Oscar Knapp ; 
secretaries, W. E. Haugh, Frank McElroy and 
Thomas Flaherty. 


THE annual intercolonial eight-oared race between 
the amateur representatives of Victoria and New 
South Wales, Aus., took place for the twelfth time 
on Nov. 24, on the Paramatta River. The Victorians 
won with consummate ease by eight or nine lengths, 
in 16m. 59%s. Not one of the losing crew had ever 
before rowed in an international race, while the win- 
ners were all intercolonial men. 

SKATING. 

THE third match in the international skating cham- 
pionship competition at Amsterdam, Holland, be- 
tween Alexander Von Panschin and Joseph F. 
Donoghue, was won by the latter. It was a two- 
mile race, and Donoghue covered the distance in 6m. 
24s., beating the world’s record for that distance by 
21s. The previous best amateur record was 6m. 
56 1-5s. by Axel Paulsen, and the previous best pro- 
fessional time 6m. 45s., by Hugh McCormick. 

Owing to the fact that neither contestant succeeded 
in winning all three races, the world’s amateur cham- 
pionship was not awarded. 

Donoghue again created a new record at Hamburg, 
when he won the Ladies’ Gold Cup. He succeeded 
in covering the distance, five miles, in 16m. 45s., which 
is 32s. faster than the best previous record for that 
distance. 


THE twenty-mile ice skating race between Axel 
Paulsen, ex-champion of the world, and Rudolph 
Goetz, the twenty-mile champion, for $150 a side, 
came off at the baseball park, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Jan. 27. Paulsen wore skates of a very peculiar 
fashion, the runners being over seventeen inches long. 
The course measured six laps to the mile, and five 
thousand people were present. Mr. Gooding officiated 
as referee. 

The men started at 2.56 o’clock. Paulsen soon 
took the lead and maintained it to the finish. He 
scored his tenth mile at 3.29, his fifteenth at 3.46% 
and finished at 4.05%. Goetz finished his tenth mile 
at 3.38, his fifteenth at 4.01%, and then withdrew, 
being four miles behind. Paulsen’s time was 1 hour 
9% minutes. The best previous record was rh. 14m. 
7 1-5s. made by F. Dowd at Montreal, Canada, April 
3, 1865. 


James SMART has won the professional skating 
championship of England. There were thirteen com- 
petitors, and the racing was conducted according to 
the new rules, according to which the four men mak- 
ing the best time in the first round were ultimately 
selected to compete for the first four honors. The 
distance was one mile and a half, with three turns. 
The fastest time was made in one of the trials by 
Smart, who went the distance in 4m. 56 4-5s. 


ALFRED SAMUEL FRANKLIN is probably the great- 
est jumper on skates in the United States. Decem- 
ber 13 he jumped 13 ft. 2 in. backward on Van Cort- 
landt Lake. In Norway last winter Franklin offered 
200 kroners to any one that would beat him in that 
style of jumping without takers. Mr. Franklin claims 
that Carl Werner is the best backward jumper in 
Europe. It is claimed that Werner, after seeing 
Franklin’s backward hurdle and performances both 


in height and length, would not enter into compe- 


tition. 
SNOWSHOEING. 


Wuat probably was the steeplechase event of the 
snowshoe season took place on the night of Jan. 23, 
in Montreal. It was the open handicap of the old 
Tuque Bleue Club over Mount Royal to the Athletic 
club-house at Cote des Neiges. The great quantity 
of snow and heavy track seriously hampered the 
runners. ‘The field was a large one, and the handi- 
cappers having done their work well, the race was 
close and well run from start to finish, The extreme 
handicap limit between the first away and scratch 
man was 7m. 20s, W. J. Bailley, with 1m. start, 
came in first in 29m. 30s.; W. Geraghty, with a start 
of 6m. 50s., was second in 29m. 35s., while Fred 
Johnston, who started from scratch, was third in 
29m. 558. 

ON the night of January 22, the St. George’s Snow- 
shoe Club, of Montreal, took their first tramp to their 
new and handsome club-house at Cote St. Antoine. 
A green steeplechase was also indulged in by ten 
men, W. J. Roden coming in first in 26m. 29\%s.; 
L. Stackman was second in 26m. 44%s. Jan. 29, 
the club's annual open handicap steeplechase was 
held. There were seven starters, A. F. McNaugh- 
ton, scratch, winning in 1gm. 45s., with A. F. Kirk- 
house, 5%m., second, in 25m. 5s. 


TENNIS. 


AN effort is being made to induce prominent tennis 
players in England and Ireland to visit America and 
play in the championship tournanent at Newport 
next August. 


THE TURF. 


THE New York Jockey Club track at Westchester 
is within easy reach by three lines of railroads. There 
is a splendid grand stand, betting pavilion, saddling 

addock and stables, erected at a cost of about 
apse A race of one mile and a quarter can be 
run with but one turn, and there will be a straight- 
away track of three-quarters of a mile. 


THE remarkable advance made in the speed of 
trotting-horses is shown in the — record of 
the best time made in mile races. In 1806 the trot- 
ting-horse Yankee did what was then considered an 
unprecedented feat in trotting a mile in 2m. 59s. In 
1843 Lady Suffolk beat all previous records by trot- 
ting a mile 2.28, and the next year beat her own rec- 
ord with 2.26%. From that time the figures were 
lowered as follows : 


1852—Tacony (saddle) . r . 26 

1853—Tacony (saddle) . ‘ .25% 
1856—Flora Temple : * . .24% 
1859—Flora Temple. ° ° 1934 
1865—Dexter . ‘ ‘ - 18% 
1866—Dexter F . ‘ ° 18 

1867—Dexter . ‘. ‘ - ‘ 17K 


1871—Goldsmith Maid . * r ‘ 
1872—Goldsmith Maid . A - 
1874—Goldsmith Maid . ° ° . 


1878—Rarus_ . ve . . a 13% 
1879—St. Julien . oe ‘ 1234 


1880—Maud S. . r ° . 
1881—Maud S._ . ° ‘ _ 
1884—Jay-Eye-See . : : : 
1884—MaudS. . ° ‘ ‘ 
1884—Maud S. ° . ° 
1885—MaudS._ . : : 


Maud S.’s time has not since been beaten. 
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THE 
KODAK. 
age can use the Kopak. 

The operation of making a 
picture consists simply of pressing 
a button. One Hundred instan- 
taneous pictures are made without 
re-loading. No dark room. or 
chemicals ‘are necessary. <A divis- 
ion of labor is offered, whereby all 
the work of finishing the pictures 
is done at the factory, where the 
camera can be sent to be re-loaded. 
The operator need not learn any- 
thing about photography. He can 
“ press the button” —we do the rest. 

Send for copy of Kopaxk Primer, 
with sample photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate & Film Co. 


Price, $25.00. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





TOBOGGANING. 


Mr. STEPHEN WHITNEY, of New York, won the 
international toboggan contest in Switzerland, Jan. 
16. The course is called the ‘‘ Closters Course,”’ 
and runs from Davos to Closters along the postroad, 
which is considerably over a mile, but it is not so 
dangerous as the course over which previous races 
have been run. In former years the Cleavesdale 
postroad, one mile in length, was used. It is zigzag 
and the corners, or turns, are sharp, so that the rider 
must turn his toboggan just at the right moment or 
he will be thrown over an embankment fifty or more 
feet high. Over this course the exceedingly fast time 
of 1m. 18 1-5s. has been made. 


In New York and vicinity the mild weather has 
seriously interfered with this popular sport. None 
of the slides had been in regular operation at the 
beginning of February. Even more northerly cities 
could not boast of superior advantages to New York. 
This is unprecedented. 


THE WONDERFUL CARLSBAD SPRINGS. 


AT the Ninth International Medical Congress, Dr. 
A. L, A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
read a paper Stating that out of thirty cases treated 
with the genuine imported Powdered Carlsbad Spru- 
del Salt for chronic constipation, hypochondria, dis- 
ease of the liver and kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, 
diabetes, dropsy from valvular heart disease, dys- 
pepsia, catarrhal inflammation of the stomach, ulcer 
of the stomach or spleen, children with marasmus, 
gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., twenty- 
six were entirely cured, three much improved, and 
one not treated Iong enough. Average time of 
treatment, four weeks. 


The Carlsbad Sprudel Salt (powder form) is an 
excellent Aperient, Laxative and Diuretic. It clears 
the complexion, purifies the blood. It is easily solu- 
ble, pleasant to take, and permanent in action, The 
genuine product of the Carlsbad Springs is exported 
in round bottles. Each bottle comes in a light blue 


paper cartoon, and has the signature ‘‘ Eisner & 
Mendleson Co.,” sole agents, 6 Barclay Street, on 
One bottle mailed upon receipt of 
Toboldt’s lectures mailed free 


every bottle. 
One Dollar. Dr. 
upon application. 


YACHTING. 


THE Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club held its 
annual meeting Jan. 12. The trustees reported that 
they had sold the yacht Venture and the proceeds of 
the sale would be applied to the purchase of a cup, 
to be known as the Leland Challenge Cup, to be 
sailed for by boats of the 40-foot class. 

There is to be a special race for boats of that class 
on the Monday following the annual race, for which 
the prize will be a cup valued at $350, if there are five 
entries, and $450 if there are seven entries. It was 
also informally announced that a cup for 70-foot 
boats will be offered. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Trustees, William Iselin, Walter L. Suydam ; 
commodore, A. Cass Canfield; vice-commodore, 
Robert Center; rear commodore, Ralph N. Ellis ; 
secretary, Leon F. D’Oremieulx ; treasurer, William 
B. Simonds ; measurer, John Hyslop ; fleet surgeon, 
J. West Roosevelt, M.D.; fleet chaplain, George 
R. Vandewater, D.D.; race committee, M. Morris 
Howland, Francis O. De Luze, Jules Montant, J. 
Beavor-Webb, George P. Upham, Jr. 


THE American Yacht Club has elected these new 
officers : Commodore, Wm. H. Starbuck ; vice-com- 
modore, Chas. H. Osgood ; rear commodore, Frank 
R. Lawrence ; secretary, Henry A. Taylor; treas- 
urer, Wm. B. Dowd ; fleet surgeon, Chas. I. Pardee, 
M.D, and measurer, Chas. H. Haswell. 


THE Corinthian Yacht Club, of Boston, has elected 
officers as follows : Commodore, B. W. Crowninshield ; 
vice-commodore, I. S. Palmer; secretary, Everett 
Paine; treasurer, J. B. Rhodes; measurer, A. H. 
Keating ; board of judges, I. B. Mills, Jr., A. S. 
Browne, W. L. Smith. 


THE schooner-yacht Sachem has been sold by 
Messrs. Metcalf and Owens to Charles H. Smith, of 
New York, and will be enrolled in the squadron of the 
N.Y. Y¥.C. The Sachem is one of Mr. Burgess’s 
masterpieces, combining remarkable racing qualities 
with superior accommodation for comfortable cruising. 


TuHeE Hull Yacht Club has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Henry W. Lamb, 
commodore ; John J. Henry, vice-commodore ; J. J. 
Souther, rear commodore ; William A. Cary, secre- 
tary; Charles C, Hutchinson, treasurer; Frank C. 
Brewer, assistant secretary ; W. S. Sheriffs, measurer. 


FOLLOWING is a list of officers that will serve in 
the Knickerbocker Yacht Club, of New York, for the 
ensuing year: Commodore (position vacant); vice- 
commodore, R. Oelsner; rear commodore, C. Dough- 
ty; secretary, A. Varian ; treasurer, J. Harris ; meas- 
urer, C. Doughty ; fleet surgeon, Dr. E. Ringer. 


AT the regular meeting of the Albany Yacht Club, 
Jan. 7, the following officers were elected : Commo- 
dore, Jacob G. Sanders; vice-commodore, Wesley 
Blessing ; secretary, J. A. Beeker; treasurer, G. A. 
Riggs. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 


to correspondents at information on subjects ap. 


pertaining to all sports. 


W. M. Deeble, Fort Randall, Dakota.—In four- 
ball billiards, if your ball be frozen, that is, in contact 
with another, you cannot in any way move the ball to 
which your ball is frozen. Your only choice is to 
play a bank or cushion shot, or else play for safety ; 
in the first. case, should you fail to hit any ball, your 
opponent counts one ; in the second, your playing for 
safety also allows a point to your adversary. 


J. H.L., Newburgh, N, Y.—No very great inter- 
est is taken in jumping. The title of champion 
jumper of the world is claimed by Joseph Darby, of 
Dudley, Worcestershire, England and he really is a 
wonder. Recently, in three standing forward jumps, 
he covered 41 ft. 7in. Heis 5 ft. 8% in. in height 
and his muscles are like steel springs. 


M.L. P., Toronto, Canada.—You will find the 
Badminton library of sports to contain just what you 
desire and you can procure the books through OUTING. 
Every legitimate sport is described by competent men, 
and the make-up of the volume is all that can be 
desired. 


Comstock, New Orleans, La.—Yes; the Harvard 


.faculty has given the baseball association permission 


to arrange for games with professional teams, and has 
also allowed them to engage a professional coach. 
They. have chosen Mr, Clarkson, of the Boston base- 
ball team. 


An ‘' Enquirer” desires to know who were the 
managers of the victorious teams in the professional 
association arena from 1871 to 1888 inclusive, and the 
following is the answer: 1871, Athletic, manager 
Hayhurst; 1872, Boston, Manager H. Wright; 1873, 
Boston, Manager H. Wright; 1874, Boston, Manager 
H. Wright; 1875, Boston, Manager H. Wright; 1876, 
Chicago, Manager Anson; 1877, Boston, Manager 
Ii. Wright; 1878, Boston, Manager H. Wright ; 
1879, Providence, Manager G. Wright; 1880, 
Chicago, Manager Anson; 1881, Chicago, Manager 
Anson; 1882, Chicago,, Manager Anson; 1883, 
Boston, Manager Morrill; 1884, Providence, Man- 
ager F. Bancroft; 1885, Chicago, Manager Anson; 
1336, Chicago, Manager Anson; 1887, Detroit, 
Manager Watkins; 1888, New York, Manager 
Mutrie. 


HG. Iloyd, N. Y. C.—You will find ‘‘ The Laws 
of Athletics” in’ Mr. Janssen’s History of American 
Athletics, to contain what you want. It is rather 
difficult to describe the mode of walking. You can 
see it at any athletic meeting. The object, of course, 
is to get over the required distance in the shortest 
time, and how you zwa/k—you, of course, are forbid- 
den by the rules to run—does not matter very much. 
But you will find that in very fast walking you will 
get into that peculiar gait which you see employed by 
noted fast walkers. The book you can obtain through 
OUTING. 


J. P. S., Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a saddle-bar 
known as the ‘‘ Victor,” which would seem to be ex- 
actly what you are looking for. It is so arranged as 
to release the stirrup leather in the event of falling 
off, at once releasing and allowing the rider to get 
clear of his horse. The bar is so simple in construc- 
tion and so easily fitted to a saddle, that its general 
introduction is only a question of time, and by its use 
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many of the deplorable accidents that so frequently 
happen may be avoided. 


Anxious, Indianapolis, Ind.—You will find that 
handball is a game which will help you in getting rid 
of superfluous flesh. It is a valuable game, for the 
reason that it develops all parts of the body. How- 
ever, to benefit by it, you must be regular in your 
habits. ‘lhere is no sense in playing hard for an 
hour or two in the late afternoon and then going out 
at night to eat and drink everything that comes along. 
Directions to play handball you will be able to get 
in any court. The main thing is to keep your eyes 
open and your mind on the game. It trains the eye 
wonderfully to watch the ball. For that reason base- 
ball players practice it so much in the winter. It 
also gives one a fine idea of angles. 


Bird Fancier, Oswego, N. Y.—You are right. The 
breeding and training of homing pigeons have in- 
creased very largely within the past few years. The 
homing pigeon must be distinguished from the carrier 
inasmuch as the latter is bred simply for show pur- 
poses. The homer, on the other hand, is the result 
of many crosses with some carrier blood, and the 
perfect bird of to-day is one of erect carriage, broad 
chest, powerful shoulders, close features, full eye, 
and, above all, a good brainy head. The color does 
not matter. In bringing up the young birds, when 
they are about five days old, a seamless band is 
slipped over the foot, and in a few days the bird has 
grown so that it cannot be removed. These bands 
are issued by the national association, the Federation 
of American Homing Pigeon Fanciers. The bands 
bear a number and also a letter, the latter denoting 
the year of hatch, and the figures the registered num- 
ber of the bird. No two bands are alike, and a 
record is kept of all that are issued. Starting at 
No, 1 last year, there were issued 14,514 bands, 
which gives a good idea of the extent of the sport. 

We add some records: Greatest distance made in 
a day by birds of any age, 508 miles, 

Best time for over 525 miles, 890 miles in 414 days. 

Greatest distance by a homing pigeon, 1,054 miles. 

For young birds the best distance is 373.1 miles, 
which was made at the rate of 1,059 yards per minute. 
The speed per minute of the old birds is obtained by 
map measurement, and that of the young birds by 
mathematical calculation. 


R. L. F., Washington, D. C.—So far as we have 
been able to find out, Paul Hines is the only player 
to complete a triple play unassisted in a professional 
ball game. While with Providence, in a game with 
Boston, Hines was in centre. Boston had men on 
second and third, with no one out. A short fly was 
hit over the short-stop’s head, which looked safe, so 
safe that the Boston base-runners made for home. 
Hines rushed in and made a phenomenal catch. He 
then rushed to third, which put the man out who had 
left for home. The fellow who had left second was 
also beyond third, so Hines rushed down and touched 
him. 


Answer.—Yes. For field work, where you, per- 
haps, have not the opportunity to change the plates 
in your holders, etc., and yet wish to take a great 
number of exposures, you will find a roll holder 
with a film attachment much more convenient. We 
have just supplied to Mr. Palmer, who accompanies 
the Australian baseball team as OUTING’s special 
correspondent, one of the Eastman De Plate and 
Film Company’s Kodak Cameras, with film and reel 
attachment, so that he can take more than a hundred 
exposures without opening or changing the apparatus. 


New YorK, January 30, 1889. 
To the Editor of Outing : 


DEAR SirR,—In view of the fact that the time is 
rapidly approaching for the return to America of the 
party of American baseball tourists who left San 
Francisco last November for Australia, it has been 
deemed advisable by leading patrons of our national 
game in the metropolis, to take steps to give the 
tourists. a welcome home on arrival in New York 
next April, in the form of a grand reception ban- 
quet, which shall be exceptional in its character in 
every respect. It should be borne in mind, in this 
connection, that the’ visit of the ball players to the 
Antipodes was an undertaking of no ordinary char- 
acter ; in fact, it may be regarded as an enterprise so 
characteristic of the energy, pluck, and business 
spirit of Americans, as to make it one of the most 
prominent events in the annals of field sports. It 
was conceived and carried out by that thorough repre- 
sentative of Western ‘‘ push” and ‘‘ go,” Mr. Albert 
G. Spalding, of Chicago, in a way that has not only 
redounded to the credit of our national game, but 
also to the good name of the American people. 
Moreover, the trip of the ball players has, in effect, 
been the entering wedge to more cordial relations 
with the great and growing country on the other side 
-of the world ; for the splendid reception accorded the 
American tourists by the Australian government 
‘officials, and by the municipal authorities of the cities 
they visited, was such in its character as to show how 
highly the American people are held in esteem in 
the great English Colonial country, and to make us 
feel proud of our baseball missionaries. To fully 
carry out the-views of the gentlemen who have started 
the movement in question; a private meeting was 
held last week, at which it was decided: to organize 
two committees to carry into practical operation the 
public welcome which it is desired to extend to the 
tourists. One of these committees will be executive 
in its character and limited in numbers, as they will 
have entire charge of the local reception and of the 
banquet. The other will comprise a committee of 
the whole, and it will include the official representa- 
tives of every baseball league and association in the 
country from Maine to California, and will include 
several hundred members. The gentlemen nominated 
for membership of the Executive Committee include 
Mr. Erastus Wiman, as chairman, aided by Messrs. 
A. G. Mills, ex-President of the National League, 
John B. Day, President of the New York League 
Club ; Chas. A. Byrne, President of the American 
Association Club of Brooklyn ; Messrs. Herman Oel- 
richs, Walton Storm, Paul Dana, R. Halstead and F. 
Talcott, of the Stock Exchange ; Walter Stanton and 
S. De Garmendia, of the New York Racket Club; 
Captain Chas. E. Clay, of the OUTING magazine ; W. 
Davidge and Henry W. Slocum, Jr., of the Staten 
Island Cricket Club; Messrs, F. Janssen and Faber, 
of the Staten Island Athletic Club, and Messrs. Curtis 
and Walter C. Camp. of Yale, Larkin, of Princeton, 


and”Hodges, of Harvard; besides other well-known 
gentlemen of the leading athletic organizations of the 
metropolis. The banquet will take place at Delmoni- 
co’s, and seats will be provided for over two hundred 
subscribers, and these will be selected by the Executive 
Committee, especially with the view of making the af- 
fair a brilliant social success as well as a grand welcome 
to the tourists. The tickets will be ten dollars each, 
and they can only be had of the committee and in the 
form of written invitations. The special guests on the 
occasion will be Governor Hill, Mayors Grant and 
Chapin, of New York and Brooklyn, and the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. Besides the grand banquet, it 
is designed to meet the tourists down the bay, in the 
Grand Republic, if the arrival of the steamer should 
be opportune for such an excursion. The returning 
teams will be welcomed by the World's Champion- 
ship team, and these will be the only players present 
at the banquet. The day following, a public recep- 
tion will be given the players at Steinway Hall, when 
Frank Lincoln, who accompanied the tourists round 
the world, will lecture on the incidents of the trip. 
The reception gives every promise of being the grand- 
est demonstration of the kind known in the history 
of the national game. 
ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


NEw York, February 14, 1889. 
To the Editor of Outing: 


DEAR Sir,—I have taken the liberty to address 
you for some advice in behalf of a friend of mine and 
myself, thinking that your magazine would be the 
best source from which I could secure the informa- 
tion that I am in need of. 

We are women who are employed during the day 
in business, and have but two weeks in summer for a 
vacation. We wish to make the best of it this year, 
and have thought that a tramp through some pleas- 
ant part of the country would be an enjoyable change 
from the usual conventional way of spending it in the 
country. We are not particular whether we walk 
through the mountains or through a level section, so 
long as it has good scenery, although we have 
thought that we should be rather better pleased with 
the mountains, but are open to conviction to the con- 
trary if one who knew better than we should so ad- 
vise. We, of course, do not care to go very far from 
New York—not more than a day’s journey to and 
from our starting and finishing points—and also wish 
to take such a trip as cheaply and as wisely as possible. 

INQUIRER, 

[NoTE.—We shall be glad to receive the ideas and 
suggestions of any of our readers who are interested 
in the important question propounded by our fair 
correspondent. The OuTING Letter-File will, during 
the coming summer, give full information on these 
topics. By the way, too, a capital article, entitled 
‘*Camps and Tramps for Women,” will appear in an 
early issue.—EDITOR. ] 











